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^ote  to  ^ 


The  story  of  Day,  »ud  Sketches  from  Naturcj  probably  in  Ottfnext. 

^W’e  are  really  coucerned  for  the  upper  ttoriea  of  soiuo  oi  ow  Carrespoii- 
dents,  when  we  see  the  quantities  of  sentiipental  ponsonao  •iOi’vatie  which 
they  have  been  at  the  trouble  of  manufacturing.  Lol  thona^  fDflir  qr 
try  to  put  half  a  dozen  of  their  stanzas  into  one,  and  it  is  tnen  J^pisible  that 
that  one  may  be  6t  for  the  priater;  » 


*  't^'c  approve  highly  of  the  admirable  letter  on  Cburch'^Patttnw^  sent  to 
us  by  an  unknown  Correspondent,  but  we' are  unable  for  the  present 


farther  notice  of  it.  ^ 

Some  notice  will  be  taken  in  our  next  of  the  Protestant  Refonnati<R>»  and  of 
various  other  minor  pieces  which  we  have  not  hitherto  been  able  to  ovcrtskc. 
^^Dur  wUh  is  rather  to  allay  than  to  exasperate  the  od»a»*  Tkeoio^eu*u. 
The  critique  on  Hill's  futures  will  therefore  be  returned  to  its  Author. 

*  .  »  ^  >  i  .  i  t.  ’  cJL 


waiH-Ui;.  40'! 


l*-inf(d  I'y  J.  RutUxen  ^  Son. 
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I N  our  last  Number  we  presented  ■  tween  landlord  and  tenant ;  and  this, 
our  readers  with  the  whole  of  the  we  are  eonvinced,  will  be  one  of  the 
Hrst  day's  evidence  by  Mr  M*Cul«  most  important  legislative  boonsever 
loch,  on  the  state  of  Ireland.  We  conferred  on  that  ill-fsted  conntry. 
now  proceed  to  extract  in  detail  Never  will  capital  be  attracted  to 
the  whole  of  the  second  day's  ex«  agricultural  industry, — never  can  ca* 
ainination.  It  is  considerably  short-  pital  be  accumulated  by  a^cultural 
c  r  than  that  of  the  preceding  day,  enterprises  in  Ireland,  until  an  efieo 
and  refers  chiefly  to  the  effects  of  tual  check  shall  be  put  to  the  wretch* 
(migration,  and  to  the  law  of  land-  ed  system  of  splitting  land  into  mi¬ 
lord  and  tenant  in  Ireland.  Apart  nute  possessions, 
trom  the  degrading  influence  which  Mr  M‘Ctdlocb,  it  appears,  was 
the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  places  examined  at  considerable  length  by 
of  power  and  trust  has  on  the  vast  some  of  the  Members  on  the  sub- 
majority  of  the  Irish  people,  we  can  ject  of  emigration.  It  would  s^m 
see  no  cause  so  necessarily  and  ra-  fi‘om  the  course  of  the  questions, 
jndly  productive  of  misery  among  that  they  wished  if  possible,  to  draw 
thtin,  as  the  permisrion  now  given  from  him  tome  sort  of  approval  of 
hy  law  to  every  tenant  to  divide  and  the  grant  of  £.30,000  made  by  last 
subdivide  his  possession  at  will  a-  Parliameiit,  to  carry  out  a  mismblo 
mong  liis  children,  or  other  favour-  handful  of  Irish  to  Canada.  Biitr 
hes.  The  contrast  which  exists  be-  we  think  Mr  McCulloch  has  shown 
tween  the  law  and  practice  of  Scot-  the  utter  futility  ot  any  scheme  of 
land,  and  the  prevailing  usages  in  emigrstionflf'om  frelsnd,  unless  strict 
Ireland,  in  reference  to  thU  subject,  provision  is  made  that  the  place  of 
IS  very  distinctly  brought  out  in  the  the  emigrants  shall  not  be  fllfed  with 
«  videncc  at  the  close  of  this  second  an  equally  miserable pdpubtlon.  But 
'lay’s  examination.  As  we  have  al-  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers  far-' 
ready  stated,  Government  have,  with  thcr  than  to  state,  that,  ainM  the  iMt 
die  most  commendable  anxiety  for  Number  of  our  Jonrhal  was  publish- 
ihc  Welfare  of  Ireland,  and  without  ed,  the  opinions  of  Mr  M  Culloch 
'itlay,  instructed  their  solicitors  to  respecting  absenteeism  have  been  at-, 
proiiare  a  Bill  m  neeimilatp  thA  Iftw  taclced  with  almost  Mvage  violence 


3SG  Evidence  of  Mr  yVCallirch  before  the  Select  ComikiHee  of 

the  Morning  Chronicle.  The  pitiful  rkxi  in  which  iIk»  existing  population 
tirades  of  the  Irish  writers  are  just  Ireland  will  double?— .Unlestiomcdiangc 
as  usual  with  writers  and  speakers  of  takes  place  in  the  condition  of  the  poojiic 
that  country,  whenever  they  attempt  with  respect  to  their  metneoftubnsu’no-, 
to  write  or  speak  in  an  argunienta*  some  artificial  obsta^  be  opposed  to 
tive  style.  In  fact,  their  lucubra-  lessen  tlw  iweaent  fadKtiee  of  ol)UiiunR 

lions  are  sadly  superficial,  and  very  ‘  ^  “S*”" 

often  degenerite  into  wbat  may  bi  *5!““ 

properly^ouRh  ealled  “  unsopbisti-  ^ 

cated  blarney."  A  want  of  sufficient-  Looking  to  the  fhets  of  the  case  l.ci.r. 
ly  comprehensive  and  distinct  views  ^he  condition  of  the  people  of  Irc^ 

of  the  principles  ot  commerce  seems  land,  and  seeing  that  the  evil  consists  in 
eliicfly  to  mark  the  arguments  of  the  the  rate  of  u  ages  being  too  low,  and  that 
writer  in  the  Morning  Chroniclc--a  the  remedy  of  (he  evil  Is  the  ireWin}?  of 
.fotirnal  which  is,  in  general,  distin-  that  rate,  so  that  two  millions  of  Ulnnir- 
guishetl  for  the  intelligence  and  care  era,  according  to  youv  cakalaiiun  ye^tcr* 
with  which  it  discusses  subjects  of  day,  may  be  aide  to  earn  twelve|wncf  a- 
this  nature.  To  exhibit  tlie  leading  day  ;  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  proba.' 
features  of  this  controversy,  we  deem  We  effect  of  bounties  on  the  ex|x»rtiUion 
it  only  justice  to  both  parties  to  sub-  coarse  linens,  as  Hkely  or  not  to  cim* 
join  to  this  evidence  two  or  three  tribute  to  produce  this  rem^y?— I  should 
e  xtracts  from  the  Journals  in  which  that  if  the  liounty  is  to  be  dcrival 

(be  dispute  VM  maintained,  and  front  ajax  laid  on  Ireland  al^c.  it c<.uld 

tvhicb  s^m  to  comprise  the  essential  .f  ‘  ■" 

points  of  the  arguments  on  both  ment  in  one  (.ranch,  it  would  diminiU  it 
sides,  and,  indcctl,  m  a  great  measure  ^^^.^er ;  and  I  should  conreive.  that 
to  exhaust  the  subject.  In  the  mean*  jj,,.  bounty,  even  if  it  were  raised  in  Eng- 

time,  we  proceed  with  the  evidence.  land,  would  have  no  cbiMriderable  efftet ; 

Qfii  Jimp  if  it  had  any  efftet,  whenever  ft  was 

^  withdrawn,  it  would  be  injurious  to  the 

Jof4H  Ramsay  M'‘CuUochy  Esq.  again  people  of  Ireland  t  it  would  bring  a  great- 
eallfd  illy  and  further  examined,  cr  population  into  the  market  while  it 

existed,  and  if  not  kept  up  for  evar,  when 
Arc  you  of  opinion,  from  what  you  once  repealed,  the  population  would  be  in 

know  of  the  rircumsUnces  of  the  Roman  a  worse  situation  than  they  would  hare 

Catholic  and  Protestant  ix>pulation  of  Ire-  been  in  without  it« 
land,  that  the  Protestant  jwpulation  has  Could  such  a  bounty  contribute  in  any 
a  tendency  to  increase  as  fast  as  the  Ro-  considerable  degree  to  afford  employnicnt 

man  Catholic  iwpulation  ? — No ;  I  should  to  the  people  ? _ No,  I  do  not  aca  that  it 

think  not ;  1  should  think  that  the  Pro-  could,  unless  it  were  nukle  o*c*edingW 
tcsiant  population,  being  better  educatctl,  high,  so  as  to  be  a  heavy  tax  on  the  iieo- 
and  consequently,  it  may  lx?  presumed,  pie  of  England. 

being  more  influenced  by  motives  of  prii-  Being  a  bounty  on  exportation,  how 
denee  and  forethought,  would  Increase  ra-  would  that  tell  at  all  in  Increasing  the  dc- 
thcr  slower  than  the  Roman  Catholic  po-  mand  for  labour  ?— If  there  were  a  ccr- 
pulntiun.  bounty  given  on  the  exportation  of 

That  the  principle  of  moral  restraint  linen  from  Ireland,  for  example,  that 

w  ould  have  more  influciKc  in  checking  would  raise  the  rate  of  profit  of  the  linen 

the  progress  of  the  Protestant  than  that  of  manufacturers,  and  attract  capital  to  their 
the  Roman  (  atholic  population  ?—^  es ;  Imsiness  ;  but  whatever  *  capital  ni^ht 
I  think  so,  under  the  present  circumstan-  thus  be  attracted  to^  the  Mnea  wanufac- 
ecs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes-  ture,  would  all  be  Invested  in  it  on  the 
Uiit  iwpulalion.  '  faith  of  this  bounty  continuing? 

Arc  you  of  opinion,  that  the  causes  chances  are,  that  the  moment  that  boen- 
which  you  Iwlicvc  to  have  |noduccd  the  ty  was  withdrawn  tha  capital  would  be 
present  superabundant  population  of  Ire-  useless.  *  '* 

lami  arc  still  in  operation  ? — I  am  not  Would  not  the  eflkct  of  the  bounty  he 
aware  that  the  operation  of  any  of  them  to  dirntnirii  the  price  of  linen  when  sent 

has  ceased  ;  I  conceive  them  to  be  all  in  into  the  foreign  market,  and  ffiereby.to 

ojKTaiion  at  this  moment.  dimmish  the  profit  calculated  on^ff 

Pndcr  that  circumstance,  and  the  other  might  or  it  might  not  dimtniih  the  pnec  in 
circumstances  that  bear  upon  the  case,  the  fbreign  mark^  (  it  might  it  aa  article 
a  hat  in  your  opinion  is  the  probable  pc-  for  a  fbrelgn  mtrkct,  that  coiild  iiaketh«* 
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»vise  lie  sent  to  it,  by  ©imbUwg  it«tobc  iotrotiuctio®  of  the  linen  manutieturp  that 
.oia  btluw  its  cost  ol  production,  but  tlwU  has  improved  the  coDditkiii  of  lh6  po^- 
voultl  be  its  whole  ellect.  ,  lation  ;  it  might  have  been  in 

I  f  a  mcrdiant  exporter  received  a  boun-  amount  without  the  llrtcn  mamifftcttire, 
w  i>r  taapence  a  yard,  would  be  not  be  but  it  doe#  not  follow  that  its  introduce 
aiiL*  to  sell  that  liueu  for  less  by  twopence  lion  has  improved  the  condition  of  tlie  in- 
a  varil  tli.iu  he  otherwise  w  ould  in  com-  habitants,  though  it  may  have  multii)lied 
[jcution  with  foreign  linen  ;  and  would  their  rrambers, 

ih.i  the  eiicct  of  the  bounty  be,  jup))08uig  •  Ueferring  again  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
the  cost  of  production  in  Ireland  the  same  are  you  of  opinion  that  joint-stock  com- 
,Ls  in  u  foreign  country,  to  give  an  advan-  panics,  for  w  orking  mines,  for  building 
i.ii:e  til  the  foreign  purchaser,  and  no  ad-  mills,  for  gro^ving  silk,  for  growing  llax^ 
\.intage  to  the  Irish  manufacturer  ?— He  and  other  purposes  of  this  kind,  can  coii- 
niighi  not  lie  able  to  sell  at  all  in  coinix:-  tribute  in  any  elTectual  degree  to  produce 
tittun  with  foreigners,  even  with  this  Iwun-  a  remedy  for  the  low  rate  of  wages  in 
ty :  but  the  bounty  would  enable  him  to  Ireland  ?-.No,  certainly  not.  I  think, 
sell  for  t\voi>ence  a  yard  less  than  if  it  that  if  there  be  any  advantageous  mode 
Mere  withdraw  n.  of  investing  English  capital  in  Ireland  at 

Do  you  think  that  giving  premiums  this  moment,  it  will  be  mucli  more  likely 
for  the  encouragement  of  growing  ilax,  to  be  found  out  by  private  individual  cn- 
aiut  l)ouniies  for  extending  tlie  linen  ma-  terprize,  than  by  the  joint-stock  compa- 
nufacture  in  Ireland,  would  in  any  re-  nies  referred  to. 

spv.'ct  much  tend  to  produce  the  clibet  of  Looking  to  the  amount  of  capital  that 
.1  higher  general  rate  of  w'ages  ?— No  ;  1  is  actually  wanted  to  raise  the  mto  of 
think  that  giving  bounties  on  the  raising  wages  to  a  pro|)er  level,  is  there  any  {wo¬ 
of  tiax,  or  on  the  linen  manufacture,  or  bability  that  any  eli'orts  of  joint-stock  voin- 
any  artilicial  measure  of  that  sort,  will  ponies  could  reach  the  object  ?•— Not  the 
)iro(luce  in  the  end  evil  in  Ireland,  for  the  least,  I  should  think. 

M  ithdraw'al  of  an  additional  stimulus  is  *  Are  you  of  0{)inion,  that  the  whole  dc- 
.Nure  to  occasion  injury,  and  it  is  hardly  mand  for  labour  that  might  be  created  by 
conceivable  it  could  have  any  considerable  the  greatest  extent  pf  eilbrt  of  this  kind, 
ctllct  in  the  meantime.  would  {iroduce  a  sensible  impression  upon 

Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  state  of  the  great  mass  of  the  labouring  po|mia- 
the  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  tion  in  Ireland  ?— I  should  think,  that  all 
the  north  of  Ireland,  and  have  you  not  theca{)ital  which  could  be  taken  by  joint- 
found,  if  you  have  examined  into  it,  that  stock  com{)anie8  to  Ireland,  could  pro- 
there  have  been  several  branches  of  the  duce  no  considerable  effect ;  and  if  it  did 
manufacture  that  originally  were  of  very  l)roduce  a  considerable  immediate  cf- 
little  moment,  but  encouraged  by  pre-  feet,  I  should  think  it  would  have  a  great 
miunis  and  iKiunties,  have  now  risen  in-  chance  of  lieing  ultimately  injurious  be- 
to  that  state  that  they  con  stand  with-  cause  it  is  hardly  {lossible  to  8U|)po8e  that 
out  premium  or  bounty  ?•— 1  would  not  the  capital  of  joint-stock  companies  w  ill 
MV  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  a  case  be  very  judiciously  laid  out ;  oial  if  not  * 
ofan  advantageous  manufacture  being  in-  judiciously  laid  out,  so  os  to  replace  itself 
troduced  by  the  aid  of  a  bounty,  but  I  with  a  (Mxifit,  it  must  in  the  end  be  inju- 
am  not  aware  whether  the  introduction  of  rious  rather  than  beneficial  to  the  country, 
the  linen  manufacture  into  the  north  of  Are  you  of  .opinion,  .that  there  is  /my 
Ireland  has  been  advantageous  to  that  prosjiect,  under  any  circumstances,  of  the 
couturv.  capital  of  Ireland  increasing  to  such  an 

you  conceive  the  manufacture  of  extent,  as  to  produce  a  remedy  for  the 
hne  linen  is  of  no  benefit  to  the  country  ?  present  low  wages  and  want  of  employ- 
■“b"  it  can  stand  fairly  in  com()etition  ment  of  the  people?— »Not  without  nd- 
"itli  that  of  foreigners,  without  protect-  opting  those  improved  measures  of  go*' 
>‘)^'-dutics  of  any  sort,  it  may  be  of  ad-,  vernment  and  of  education,  and  those 
vantage  to  the  country,  but  not  other-  other  measures  for  restricting  the  pro- 

gress  of  population,  which  I  endeavoured  y 
Do  you  apfu^hend  that,  if  ' the  linen  to  point  out  yestcr^y.  I  think  there  is 
'Tiauufucture  had  not  been  introduced  into  not  the  least  prospect  of  caistal  kicresaing 
iu»rth  of  Ireland,  the  population  of  so  as  to  employ  the  people,  if  the  present 
north  of  Ireland  could  have  been  em-  circunaslances  are  allowed  to  continue, 
ployed  with  the  same  advantage  to  the  What  then  must  happen  in  Ireland, 
IHiblic  as  they  are  at  this  moment  ?— Per-  to  lay  the  fouodatUMi  o/ any  efibctual 
baf>s  there  might  have  been  a  less  p(^-  change  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
Dtini,  i„  iH>rth  of  Ireland  ;  but  1  do  people  of  that  country  ?— It  should  be 
know  tliat  there  is  any  tiling  in  the  the  object  of  Covcrnmcnl  to  attempt  to 


remove  uioac  <oiKuicH‘tt  ifwii  {Kweiu  hm;  iM^wenuiij  w  imi^  aitouina  bvttcv  mmt 
natontl  tr^i^fer  of  KnglisK  capital  lu  of  *'^Mt  io  h;. 

Ireland;  aod  it  should  be  their  oljject  to  .^iWeuld  not  •  this  infltseiiaev'df  pnipcriy 
endeavour  to  take  away  all  those  artiA*  directed,  andboonataotly  applied,  in  ex. 
rial  excitements  to  the  increase  of  popn-  plaining  and  teaching,  that  the  condition 
lotion  which  now  exist  in  it.  of  the  poor  dependa  very.fnurh  en  the 

Is  there  any  prospect  of  any  change  poor  themaalvea,  and  in  shentng  tlie  re. 
of  importance  without,  in  the  Arst  in-  lation  of  the  demand  fcr  lalxNir,  and  the 
stance,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  number  to  ha  employed^  be  nimt  urc. 
present  progress  of  po|>ulation  ^ing  fully  exercised  by  thaa  body,  if< they  fatly 
checked  ?—>Not  the  least*  So  long  as  comprehended,  as  ..you  have  just  stauxi, 
lK)pulation  increases  as  fast  as  the  capi-  the  principles  by  .ivhach  the  misery  or 
tal  of  the  country  increases,  the  condi-  happineas  of  a  people  ate  governed  ? — 1 
tiun  of  the  iiibahitants  never  can  be  im-  have  no  doubt,  that  if  theC’sithoiic  dcr^y 
proved  ;  and  uhless  measures  be  adopted  were  aware  of  those  principles,  simI  hitil 
for  checking  the  increase  of  population,  a  suAUcieot  motive  to  inculcate  them, 
as  compared  with  that  of  capital,  it  is  they  might  be  instrumental  in  eifectin^ 
quite  impossible  that  the  condition  of  the  a  great  improvement  in  the  cofidition  ot 
|>eoplc  ever  can  be  meliorated.  the  peo{^e.  «  'i  r  • 

In  your  opinion,  then,  the  Arst  great  .  In  your  opinion,  they  should  recom. 
object  of  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  mend  the  ahkaining  from  that  ^stein  of 
and  of  landlords  and  all  other  classes,  early  marriages  now  m  universally  pro. 
should  be,  by  some  meatis  or  other,  to  valent  P— >Yes ;  1  think  there  is  nothing 
endeavour  to  check  the  present  rate  at  they  could  do,  that  would  contrihote  so 
tvhich  the  po|>ulation  of  Ireland  is  going  much  to  meliorate  the  teiB)X>ral  condi. 
on  ?-~Tu  increase  the. rate  at  which  ca.  tion  of  the  people  commttted  to  thdr 
pital  is  augmenting,  and  to  diminish  that  charge,  as  the  iaculcatil^  of  prudence 
at  which  ix)pulaUon  is  augmenting.  and  forethought,  andtbeimpreesing  upon 

If  there  is  no  prospect  of  capital  being  the  minds  of  the  people^  the  advantoge 
increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  that  it  of  abstaining .  IVom  matrimonial  connec. 
shall  overtake  the  present  rate  of  popula-  tious,  till  they  had  some  tolerable  cer- 
tion,  must  not  the  foundation  of  any  ef*  tainty  of  being  able  to  provide  |vetty 
i^tual  plan  of  im])roveDient  be  a  check  comfortably  for  the  children  that  miglit 
to  the  present  rate  at  which  the  popula-  be  supposed  to  arise  from  them, 
tion  is  increasing  .Undoubtedly  ;  if  it  If,  instead  of  taking  this  course,  they 
l»e  impossible  to  augment  capital  to  the  are  guided  by  a  notion  that  a  country 
extent  necessary  to  pay  considerably  cannot  be  too  populous,  as  long  as  it  can 
liigher  wag^,  then  the  condition  of  the  grow  suAlcient  food  for  subsistence,  and 
population  can  !)e  improved  only  by  an  make  a  rule  of  encouraging  marrisge, 
:ictual  diminution  of  their  numbers,  or  of  are  they  not,  in  Amt,  adding  to  the  sum 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  their  numbers,  of  human  misery  in  Irriand  ?.^Yes  t  if 
To  acquire  a  sufficient  augmentation  so,  they  certainly  aefos  the  most  deter- 
of  capital,  it  must  go  to  the  extent,  not  mined  enemies  of  Ireland  would  act. 
only  of  employing  the  existing  numbers  They  may  be  unconscious  of  itt  but  I 
of  people,  but  those  who  w  ill  be  added  am  Armly  persuaded,  no  enemy,  !«• 

by  the  natural  increase  of  them,  now  land  could  act  in  a  way  moreiiyurious.lo 

going  forward  ? — Certainly.  the  interests  of  the  community* 

Being  aware  of  the  inAuence  of  the  In  giving  that  decided  opinioti,  do  j^ 
Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Ireland,  are  feel  that  you.  are  jusUAed  in  mtialsining 
you  of  opinion  that  that  influence  might  it  upon  the  experience  that  Is  lobe.eo)- 
l>e  applied,  so  as  to  restrain  the  present  lected  from  what  has  occursed  in  sU 

habit  of  early  marriages?—.!  should  times,  and  in  all  other  oonntrimf^Yes; 

think  that  the  inlluence  of  the  Catholic  I  feel  that  1  am  perfoctly  jiistiAsd  in 
clergy  of  Ireland  might  be  directed  so  maintaining  it  on , prindpies  ftmnded  on 
as  to  have  a  most  uowerful  eflcct  in  in.  the  most  comurchoisiva  expcrienoe  t 


IS'^5.1  ifoMsf  of  Commons,  ott  tot  state  ti;  irefuna.  3»» 

lamtbiw;  and  ifo  hnWt  ofwHy  mar*  pit)vMetf  only  that  yod *  odhjrt 
ii.f'e,  aiui  (»f  increasing  the  (leoplt'  Iti  tt  «ii««  In  Ireland  as  will  prevent' iM  Wnk 
..K^ter  ratia  than  the  capital,  is  rntrodn.  occasioned  by  taking  out  those  'peopJc 
ml  into  any  country,  and  encouraged,  ftom  Imping  filled  up,  for,  if  you  do  hot 
ihe  <ondition  of  the  people  of  such  conn-  do  this,  you  will  really  have  thrown  just  so 
irv  will  Ixj  changed  ftw  the  worse.  much  money  away. 

’  If  it  lie  true  that  in  She  south  of  Iro^  Under  such  circumstances,  do  you  con- 
land  there  are  many  thousand  parsons  skier  that  the  application  of  the  national 
who  derive  no  means  for  subsistence  capital  to  the  removal  'of  these  persons 
from  their  own  labour,  for  w  hich  there  would  be  a*  legitimate  Olgecl  of  public 
Is  no  iirescni  or  probable  ftiture  demand,  expenditure,  provided  always  that  such 
and  wlio  in  fact  are  in  a  state  of  hopeless  expenditure  should  be  coupled  with  pro- 
povertv,  do  you  not  consider  that  the  visions  which,  as  far  as  legislation  and 
maintenance  and  support  of  those  per-  practice  could  go,  would  have  a  tendency 
Mats  (in  whatever  manner,  or  ftom  what-  to  prevent  an  increase  of  population  to 
ever  variety  of  sources  derived)  must  be  fill  up  the  vacuum  eflTectcd  by  this  emi- 
omsidcred  upon  a  strict  analysis,  as  a  gration.  In  Ireland,  for  example,  par- 
tax  on  the  resources  of  the  country  in  tknilarly  alluding  to  the  case  of  lands 
proportion  to  the  annual  expense  of  each  falling  out  of  lease,  in  which  case  pro- 
iiiiinkT  of  his  class  ?— I  do  not  know  prietors  desirous  of  improving  their  pro- 
thut  I  should  consider  the  sums  given  perty  would  be  disposed  to*  eject  the 
for  the  support  of  any  set  of  Individuals  confert  population,  which  an  unfortunate 
for  whose  labour  there  is  no  demand  system  of  leasing  had  engendered  on 
whatever,  in  the  light  of  a  tax ;  (br  I  their  estates,  and  at  the  same  tithe  pre- 
understand  a  tax  to  be<  collected  always  pared  so  far  to  alter  their  system  as  to 
for  some  desirable  object,  and  laid  out  prevent  the  recurrence  of  similar  results ; 
ill  the  uf^quisition  of  corresponding  be*  In  this  state  of  things,  do  you  consider 
nctit  or  utility  to  the  publio  in  general  t  that  the  application  of  the  national  ca- 
uiul  the  sums  laid  out  on  those  people,  pitai  to  the  removal  of  these  persona 
tlioii^h  necessary  to  their  support,  are,  in  would  be  a  legitimate  direction  of  public 
riferencc  to  the  public,  just  so  much  expenditure  P — I  certainly  think,  that  in 
wealth  absolutely  lost  or  thrown  away.  the  circumstances  in  which  Ireland  is 
If  it  lie  admitted  that  a  man,  a  wo-  actually  placed,  it  would  be  most  proper 
man,  and  two  children,  of  this  class  of  and  advisable  for  Government  to  lay  out 
}K*rsons  in  a  state  of  hopeless  poverty,  «  very  large  sum  of  money  in  carrying 
cannot  l^e  sustained  in  Ireland  at  a  less  away  such  tenants  as  might  be  ejected, 
cx|H‘nse  than  that  of  £.20  per  annum,  or  deprived  of  the  means  of  subsistence 
(that  is  at  an  average  of  £.5  each),  if  their  by  the  consolidation  of  farms,  provided 
removal  to  Canada  can  be  effocted  for  the  the  landlords  gave  the  Government'  un- 
sum  of  £.80,  and  if  after  that  expend!-  questionable  security  that  the  place 
lure  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  In  which  those  tenants  now  fill  were  not  to 
»  hicii  they  can  sufficiently  provide  for  be  occupied  for  some  considerable  num- 
themselves  and  their  fiunilies,  is  H  not  ber  of  years,  as  perhaps  fifteen  or 
(^lear,  that  at  the  rate  of  four  years  pur-  twenty  ;  so  that  the  public  might  have 
chose,  we  are  enabled  by  such  an  emi-  sufficient  security  that  they,  were  not 
^ration  to  remove  persons  who,  at  the  wasting  their  money  on  emigration,  but 
termination  of  those  fbur  years,  would  were  securing  a  permanent  bS^flt  to  tlie 
luivc  continued  to  remain  a  charge  on  the  country.  Under  that  condition,  I  should 
f'lmnunity,  not  only  themselves,  but  think  it  sound  policy  to  lay  out  a  very 
P^  Hfucing  children  which  could  only  Iced  -  large  sum  In  carrying  away  the  aurplua 
t*>  an  aggravation  ef  the  evil,  both  to  population'  of  Ireland  to  other  parts  of 
themselves  and  the  public  t  but  who,  on  the  world,  where  they  might  obtain  the 
8U)>|x>tition  of  live  other  alternative,  means  6f  subsistence  more  readily  and 
"til  l>e  in  a  state  of  comparative  inde-  ki  greater  abundance. 

IHmdenco,  and  whose  rhUdren  will  be  a  '  You  have  suted  that,  provided  the 
^ntn  e  of  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  landed  gentlemen  who  had  ejected  those 

iltc  community  ? _ If  it  were  to  cost  £.20  persons  would  give  security  to  Goveni- 

•i-year  to  keep  a  number  of  people  in  ment  against  the  farms  being  re-oocupM 
Ircijnd  who  contribute  nothing*  what*  by  the  same  description  of  persons  for  a 
as  by  the  8U|YpnsitiDn  involved  in  certain  space  oT  time;  emigration  might 
’he  «juestion,  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun-  be  encouraged!  do  you  appreheud  that, 
and  if  those  persons  can  be  conveyed  under  the  present  circumstance  of  the 
t<'  America  for  £.90.,  I  should  most  ccr-  laws  as  they  stand  in  Ireland,  ft  would 
that  the  £.90  were  very  iudU  be  practicable  for  any  head  landlord  to 
'"•usiy  laid  out  in  taking  them  there:  tfuard  the  Country  awiiist  the  conse- 
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<iuci»cc?  of  his  iind^  tenants  rc-creating  tee  ony  reason  whfttever  tn  think  that  the 
Mit>>ten:iiiLs^  aiui  l%•pm|>leing  those  very  nation^  wealth  would  be  more  increased 
farms  ngutn,  with  the  same  dcscriplkm  by  sending  those  pmonstu  a  colunv,  than 
of  occu)>ants  as ''occu])ied  them  befbre  ?  it  would  be  by  sending  them  to  any  mfier 
should  think,  from  all  1  know  of  the  country,  having  a  commercial  tnteiT()ur«c 
law  of  Ireland,  that  in  the  present  cir-  w'ith  us,  where  they  could  cm|ih)y  them. 
eunistuncCs  of  that  country,  it  would  be  selves  with  equal  advantoge.'*'  1  think  it 
next  to  impossible  for  landlords  to  give  would  be  an  advantage,'  'in  a  national 
that  security  which  1  s:)y  (lOvernment  point  of  view,  to  reintnre  them  to  any  p:irt 
Khoulil  demand  and  obtain,  l>erore  they  of  the  commercial 'vToridj^  where  tliey 
laid  out  money  on  emigration  ;  but  that  could  be  employed  with  nimt  advaninge, 
is  a  very  conclusive  reason,  among  many  whether  that  country  wa^  a  colony  of 
«>ther<i,  for  altering  the  law,  that  now  ob-  England  or  not.  ^  '  * 

tains  iK'twccn  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire-  If  the  national  wealth  were  only  to  K* 
land.  restored  to  ]Mir,  or  even  Slightly  diminish- 

As  it  would  l»e  desirable,  in  the  case  ed  by  the  direct  eflfect  of  such  a  measure 
sup|K)8ed,  that  proprietors  specially  in-  of  emigration,  might  'not  the  imitreet 
CDiivcnicnced  by  the  present  state  of  consequences  resulting  to  the  country 
things,  sliould  concur  in  removing  the  from  whence  that  emigration  was  taken, 
evil  complained  of,  do  you  not  consider  from'  the  improved  position  in  whidi  the 
that  the  ex{)ense  of  emigration  might  be  remaining  population  would  beleft,  |>rove 
furnished  in  ixtrt  from  private  parochial  in  themselves  a  source  of  advantaf^o, 
or  county  ('ontrihutions,  and  in  part  from  which,  eoujded  with  the  direct  eonsc- 
thc  national  funds,  and  that,  by  this  com-  quences,  would  show  a  material  and  -tici)- 
hinalion,  a  more  safe  and  secure  system  siblc  increase  of  public  expenditure  ? — 
would  be  carried  into  eircct ;  ns  in  that  There  are  no  grounds  whatever,  as  it  ni>- 
casc  no  |>orty  could  be  selected  for  cmi-  iXHirs  to  me,  for  concluding  that  the  lu- 
graition,  to  whose  case  the  particular  re-  tional  wealth  would  be  In  the  least  dcgrct* 
lief  was  not  strictly  applicable  ?— I  should  diminished  by  carrying  peoid^  out  of  the 
think  that  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  it  would  country  who  are  unable  to  provide  for 
1)0  quite  needless  to  inquire  very  curious-  themselves,  and  consequently  are  a  bur¬ 
ly  into  the  state  of  the  persons  about  to  then  upon  it ;  and  while  the  national 
emigrate;  and  that  great  advantage  wealtli  would  not  be  diminished  by  carry, 
would  be  gainetl  by  carrying  a  large  pro-  ing  those  people  out,  the  comforts  of 
)V)rtion  of  the  |)eople  to  America,  or  any  those  who  remain  would  be  very  much 
other  country  where  there  is  a  Held  for  increased  by  doing  to;  and  if  you  place 
their  employment;  only  under  the  ex.  the  emigrants  in  any  country  which  main, 
press  condition  that  you  get  security  that  tains  a  commercial  intercourse  with  Kng- 
iheir  places  shall  not  be  filled  up  again.  land,  they  will  increase  our  commerce 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  great  with  that  country,  and  thus  contribute  to 
iiiqiortanee,  in  a  national  ix>int  of  view',  picrease  national  opulence, 
how  the  cx|x;nsc  was  defrayed.  I  consi.  Are  you  acquainted,  generally*  with 
der  it  as  an  object  of  so  great  importance,  the  state  of  the  law  in  Scotland  bc- 
that  the  Government  sl)ould  not  be  stint-  tween  landlord  and  tenant  ?— I  iJonsidcr 
ed  or  8cru|Hilous  about  furnishing  the  myself  as  having  a  general  acquaintance 
means.  with  it. 

In  the  general  review'  of  such  a  men-  Is  a  lease  in  Scotland  conaklered  as  real, 
sure,  do  you  not  consider  that  the  advan-  or  as  personal  property  ?-»lt  if  conakkred 
tage  to  any  colony  well  selected  for  the  as  real  |)ropeity. 
pur{)06e,  and  made  the  receptacle  of  such  Can  you  explain  to  the  Committee  in 
nn  emigration,  arising  from  the  increase  what  legal  sense  that  word  it  maderstocKl 
of  the  i)opulation,  by  which  the  resourcts  in  Scotland  ?->lt  it  contldered  In  the 
of  its  unoccu]>ied  lands  of  the  highest  de-  same  point  of  view  as  property  in  km*!, 
grec  of  natural  fertility  might  be  deve-  not  as  property  in  money  or  moveables, 
loped,  is  to  be  ci^nsidered  as  increasing  Then  the  property  in  a  lease  tor  year* 
tl»e  ex|)ediency  of  the  measure,  in  a  na-  is  considered  as  real  property  ?— *lt  i* 
tional  point  of  view' ;  and  arc  you  not  of  sidered  os  a  real  estate, 
opinion,  that  in  case  of  a  strict  adherence  Has  the  tenant  of  a  torm  In  teoUantU 
to  lire  terms  on  which  these  hypothetical  under  a  lease  in  which  no  clause  tetoaart- 
questions  are  |nit,  the  capital  necessarily  ed  authorising  the  tenant  to  assign  His 
consumed  for  the  furtherance  of  such  a  lease,  or  to  sub-divide  his  fcrro,  or  sub-let 
scheme  might  lie  restored  to  the  counlrv  it,  any  power  so  to  sub-divMe,  aa^^  ^ 
in  an  increased  ratio,  so  that  the  national  sub-let  No;  according  to  the  toar  m 
wcidih  might  be  increased  rather  than  di.  Scotland,  if  there  be  no  clause  iaaerted  4n 
minishevl  by  the  exi>crmicnt  ?— I  do  not  a  lease,  specialty  authorWng  the  to 
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.liMurn,  (.r  .sub-Ict,  he  has  no  jwer  either  gard  to  the  law  in  Irelam!  r^s|)cclin^{>idi. 
i.)  or  sub-let ;  but  in  the  event  of  lotting,  and  the  efTect  orsuMcttini;  there, 
lii.tloath,  his  lease  must  defend  to  hia  what  in  your ''opinwn  would.be  the  j>n>- 
luii  at  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  babffe  eflbet  o^  Introducing  a  law,  similar 
|)ciM»us  whatever.  to  the  law  of  Scotland  into'  that  country  V 

Does  the  law  extend  to  leases  of  long  —I  should  think  it  would  lie  most  advan- 

tliiratum  ? Xu;  when » they  exceed  the  tageous  to^Ireland.  I  ^do  not  know  that 

orduiarv  duration  of  leases,  I  believe  a  any  measure  could  l)e  adopted  more  ad- 
ilitllront  rule  ol)tains.V  ,  vantageous  to  it.  1  think  it  would  give 

W  hat  is  the  ordinary  duration  of  leases  the  landlord  that  just  eontroul  over  his 
ill  Scotland  ?— It  may  be  taken  at  nine-  estate  which  he  ought  to  have,  and  which 
iccii  years.  I»c  has  never  yet  had  in  Irdaiul ;  it  would 

Siij)Hosin.:j  a  danse  to  be  inserted  in  the  prevent  a  farm  which  has  I)cen  once  eon- 
leasc  of  a  farm  in  Scotland*  authorising  solidatcd  from  being  again  divided  with- 
ihc  tenaut  to  sub-let,  ciin  the  landlord  out  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
distrain  the  sub-tcnaiits  for  botiafde  pay-  Can  you  state  what  the  nature  of  the 
incuts  of  rent  made  by  them  to  the  prin-  law'  is  in  Ireland,  which  prevents  the 
4  i|Ml  tenant,  in  the  event  of  the  princijial  landlord  from  successfully  enforcing  a 
tenant  liecoming  bankrupt  while  in  ar-  covenant  in  his  lease  ?--l  do  not  know 
I  ear  to  him  ? — When  a  Scotch  landlord  what  those  circumstances  are  in  the  ;uU 
^'ives  his  prindi)al  tenant  power  to  sub-  ministration  of  the  law  that  prevent  its 
let,  he  has  no  i)owcr  to  distrain  the  sub-  being  done  ;  but  I  see  it  universally  laid 
tenants  of  that  principal  tenant,  <if  they  down  by  all  the  witnesses  before  tbiu 
liave  houti  fide  ])aid  their  rents  to  him,  for  Committee,  and  in  the  best  books  yn  Ire- 
any  arrears  of  rent  that  may  be  due  to  land,  that  restrictive  clauses  in  leases  aro 
Ihni  (the  landlord)  in  the  event  of  the  there  nearly  a  dead  letter, 

principal  tenant  tx^ming  bankrupt.  Inasmuch  as  the  le'ase  must  by  the  law 

In  what  manner  does  a  landlord  cn-  of  Scotland  descend,  unless  a  covenant  1)c 
force  the  law,  supposing  a  tenant  sub-lets,  specially  made  to  the  contrary,  to  the 
contrary  to  his  lease  ?— He  can  bring  an  heir  at  law  of  the  tenant,  to  the  exdu- 
ai  tion,  either  licforc  the  SheriflT  or  the  sion  of  all  other  persons,  does  not  that 
Court  of  Session,  concluding  for  damages,  lay  the  tenant  under  a  disativantage  ?— I 
or  concluding  fur  the  ejectment  of  all  the  am  not  aware  that  that  lays  a  tenant  an- 
tenants  from  the  farm.  der  any  disadvantage.  When  a  tenant 

Is  that  process  a  cheap  and  summary  takes  a  farm  in  Scotland,  he  knows  that 
process  ? — If  the  action  is  brought  in  the  he  is  taking  it  under  this  condition,  as 
lirst  instance  into  the  Court  of  S^ion,  it  w-ell  as  under  any  other  condition  in  the 
IS  (lis|>oscd  of  os  a  summary  process  ;  and  lease ;  he  knows  that  such  fs  the  law  he 
IS  1  helievc,  decided  in  a  comparatively  takes  it  under ;  and,  therefore,  it  cannot 
>'hort  period,  and  the  expenses  are  not  be  said  to  lay  him  under  a  disadvantage, 
ury  considerable.  In  point  of  fact,  do  the  tenants  com - 

If  it  is  brought  before  the  SheriflT's  plain  of  the  l.w  in  Scotland?— No;  on 
Coiirt,  how  is  it  ?~It^can  be  appealed  to  the  contrary,  all  the  most  intelligent  ten- 
ilie  Court  of  Session ;  therefore  it  is  con-  ants  (and  I  know  several  who  arc  very 
^'ulercd,  I  l)elieve,  more  advantageous  to  Intelligent)  that  I  have  ever  conversed 
it,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the  with— and  therC  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
Court  of  Session.  discussion  on  this  point  since  the  state  of 

Is  this  process  found  effectual  ?— Quite  the  law  in  Ireland  heg&n  to  be  so  much 
f  ilectual.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  talked  of— have  all  said,  that  the  Scotch 
^rotl.uul  as  sub-letting,  in  contravention  law  is  the  most  advantageous  for  thdr 
t  iihcr  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  interest  that  could  lie  devised. 

•T  ot  clauses  in  a  lease.  In  jwint  of  practice,  docs  a  tenant  In 

What,  in  your  opinion,  has  been  the  Scotland  let  his  farm  go  to  his  heir  at 

<  licet  of  this  law  in  Scotland  ?—l -am  in-  law,  or  take  steps  to  turn  aside  the 

<  lined  to  attribute  a  very  considerable  course  of  law  by  any  previous  engage- 
pTtion  of  the  prosperity  of  Scotland  to  ment  with  his  landlord  ?— There  arc  very 
the  iuvration  of  this  law;  according  as  few  leases  made  in  Scotland  In  which 
the  caj»ital  of  the  country  increased,  ten-  there  is  a  power  given  to  the  tenant  cither 
•I fits  were  enabled  to  take  larger  ftiimis;  to  assign  or  sub-let ;  not  one  in  a  hun* 
hiiullords  had  consequently  an  opportuni-  dred,  I  believe,  contains  any  such  power  ; 
•y  of  consolidating  their  estates  into  Ivgc  and  any  testament  or  any  deed  made,  un- 
furms ;  and  this  law  has  eflTectually  pre-  less  expressly  founded  on  such  a  dmisc  In 
'  ^  nted  those  farms  being  again  subdivided ,  the  lease,  u  worth  nothing ;  It  cannot  te 

by  the  concurrence  of  the  landlord,  pleaded  in  any  court  of  justice# 

Iroin  what  you  have  levQCd  with  re-  If  a  tenant  wished  that  a  son,  not  (he 


eldest,  should  inherit,  w  hat  course  could  case  of  that  sort  has  ever  been  dccidid  in 
he  adopt  to  carry  that  wish  into  effect  ?  Scotland ;  but  |  should  consider,  u|)oii 
He  could  not  adopt  any  course  to  cany  general  principles,  that  if  the  person  oc- 
that  wish  into  effect  in  any  other  way  than  copying  that  bouse  was  not  employeil 
by  getting  the  landlord’s  assent  to  an  as.  a  labourer  by  the  farmer,  it  woukl  bu 
signment  to  that  son  instead  of  his  ddesU .  held  to  be  a  sulvlctUng,^  a  suhdivisiun 
Would  such  an  agreemaut  with  a  land,  of  the  farm,  and  he  would  be  tamed  out 
lord  and  assignment  set  aside  the  law  to  of  iu 

the  prejudice  of  tho  eldest  son  ?— It  But  if  he  was  employed  as  a  lahourvr  ? 

would ;  because  it  would  be  like  making  —1  believe  the  Unant  may  build  as  many 
a  new  lease.  houses  as  he  pleases  far  the  nccommod.i. 

Has  this  system  of  law  of  landlord  and  tion  of  his  servants. ' 
tenant,  in  your  opinion,  contributed  to  If  there  was  any  bargain  for  rent,  how 
the  improvement  of  the  husbandry  of  would  it  be  P^l'hen,  I  take  it,  it  would 
Scotland  ?.— Ves,  I  think  it  has  most  de*  be  a  sub-lease. 

c'idedly  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  .  Then  the  privilege  of  building  cottages 
husbandry.  It  basmade  the  tenants  more  will  be  merely  and  solely  for  the  |)ur|)06c 
respectable,  by  making  forms,  or  tending  of  the  accommodation  «nd  lodging  of 
to  make  them  laige ;  it  has  prevented  persons  that  ar«  actually  his  servants  ?_ 
any  but  peo|)le  |)06se88ed  of  considerable  Precisely ;  and  there  never  is  an  instance 
capiul  from  taking  farms  in  Scotland.  •  of  any  eottagea  being  built  by  a  tenant 
Is  the  present  highly ^rultivated  state  for  any  other  purpose, 
of  Scotland  to  be  attributed  to  this  cause  The  persons  wx>uld  be  in  the  character 
in  any  degree?— Yes;  I  think  it  is  at*  of  farni  servants ?— Of  farm  servants,  or 
tributable  to  this  cause  to  a  considerate  farm  labourers;  but  not  farm  tenants, 
extent.  living  in  farmers’  houses. 

What  effect  has  it  had  on  the  condition  What  b  the  nature  of  the  SlieritT’s 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  respect  of  di*  Court,  before  which  covenants  in  Scotch 
recting  their  system  of  life  and  their  ha*  leases  ore  brought  to  trial  ?— The  SherifT* 
biu  to  the  present  course  in  w  hich  it  is  depute,  or  in  his  absence  the  SberilT^ub. 
settled  ?— 1  think  it  has  been  extremely  stitutc,  b  the  sole  judge  in  that  court, 
advantageous  to  the  labouring  class.  By  Is  it  a  court  that  ska  frequently  ?— 
preventing  the  siditting  of  farms  once  It  is. 

joined  together,  it  has  tended  to  occasion  Is  the  general  administration  of  the 
cultivation  by  means  of  large  farms,  and  laws  carried  on  by  that  court  in  the  coun- 
consequently  by  means  of  few  labourers ;  ties  ?— Yes. 

so  that  there  has  not  been  that  facility  of  Is  the  husinosa  that  b  carried  on  in 
(»btaiiiing  sh'iis  of  land  and  the  means  of  England  by  magbtratea  at  sessions  car- 
support  w  hich  there  has  been  in  Ireland,  ried  on  at  that  oourt  ?— 1  believe  it  is 
Do  you  think  the  condition  of  the  la.  principally  carried  on  in  the  Sberifl'ii’ 
iMuring  class  is  better,  in  consequence  of  Courts  in  Scotland, 
tlieir  not  being  able  easily  to  obtain  land  ?  May  all  inaUers  regarding  covenanb  in 
—Certainly ;  that  is  my  clear  opinion.  leases,  and  matters  of  that  natare,  be 
Can  a  tenant  in  Scotland  build  houses  tried  before  the  SherilT-depute,  cm*  bis  sub¬ 
fur  the  puriKwc  of  lodging  his  labourers  stitute  ?— They  may ;  but  it  b  found 
or  his  farm  servants,  w  ithout  leave  from  generally  more  advantiigooaa  to  bring  ac- 
hb  landlord  ?— Yes,  1  believe  be  could  ;  lions  concluding  for  ejectment  of  tenants 
but  he  could  not  let  any  {wrtion  of  the  directly  into  the  Court  of  Station,  to 
form,  however  small,  to  those  people  avoid  the  chance  of  appeaL  . 
without  the  cons<^nt  of  his  landlord.  That  court  sits  at  Edinburgh  ?— It 

They  might  be  there  during  the  life  of  does. 

the  tenant? — Yes;  but  they  could  not  Does  the  Sheriff*  try  with  the  naistancc 

occupy  any  ]x>rtion  of  the  land  as  tenants,  of  a  jury  ?— No ;  cmly  in  criminal  cases 
he  could  introduce  them  only  as  servanb.  w  hich  very  seldom  come  hefoie  bina.  I*t 
As  the  house  alone  would  occupy  land,  all  civil  cases,  he  tries  without  any  jui}’* 
the  letting  of  the  house  would  be  a  con-  Of  what  condition  of  life  b  the 
iravcntion  of  the  lease  ?— He  could  not  who  fills  the  oflBce  of  Sheriff^obstilulc  ? 
build  a  house  except  for  bis  own  servants ;  The  SherifT-aubstitute  b  genes^  a  person 
l)c  could  not  let  it  to  others.  in  a  very  respeciablt  condition  of  life ; 

Suppose  a  Scotch  former  built  a  cot-  and  generally  has  been  bred  in  some  de* 
tage  uiion  hb  farm,  and  let  it  to  a  labour,  partment  of  the  law. 
er,  or  allowed  a  labourer  to  live  in  it  with  la  he  an  advocate  ?«^Not  flpequentiy 
an  understanding  that  he  was  to  occupy  an  advocate, 
it  for  a  year,  would  that  be  considered  a  Is  there  more  than  ofte  SberiA* 
Mib-kuing  ?— I  am  not  aware  wlicthcr  a  in  a  county  ?— Tbctt  b  only  ona 
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.Kinuc’s  court ;  but  in  some  of  the  larije  the  increase  of  wealth  in  the  country  ; 
(•.(Unties  iliere  are  dirt’erent  Sheritfosubeti*  but  es|X>cially  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
talc'.  Nvlio  have  dillerent  courts.  almost  all  articles  of  agricultural  produce 

D.vs  ho  hold  his  court  always  in  one  in  Scotland  since  1790.  Those  landlonis 

place?— The  Sheriil^iepute  holds  his  who  had  let  their  estates  for  long  leases^ 

(oart,  1  thinks  but  1  am  not  certain,  in  found  them  to  be  worth  next  to  nothing 

iiae  piaccN  and  the  Sheriff^substitutes  hold  compared  with  those  whose  farms  had 

ilu-irs  in  one  place.  been  let  on  short  leases;  and  to  avoid 

Have  you  justices  of  the  peace,  with  falling  under  that  loss  again,  they  have 
similar  i)«)vvers,  in  Scotland^  to  the  jus-  almost  uniformly  altered  the  term  of  their 
tuvs  of  (K'ace  ill  Kngland  ?>.-I  do  not  leases. 

know  ti  e  lowers  of  the  justices  of  the  Suppose,  in  the  year  1750,  when  that 
|(ine  in  Kngland,  nor  very  well  in  Scot-  practice  of  long  leases  existed,  the  law  in 

I  iikI  ;  hut  I  understand  there  is  a  large  Scotland  had  been  like  that  in  Ireland, 

( iass  of  ('Uses  which  come  before  justices  and  landlords  could  not  have  prevented 

of  tlu' i>earc  in  England,  which  come  be-  sub-letting,  what  w^utd  have  lieen  the 

fort*  the  Sheriffs  in  Scotland.  present  state  of  Scotland  ?—!  conceive 

Do  the  Sheriffs*  Courts  try  all  descrip-  there  would  have  been  a  much  larger  a- 
of  criminal  cases  ?— I  cannot  really  gricultural  population  ;  ^ond  that  that  a- 
■  .i\ .  I  believe  they  might  do  it ;  but  gricultural  population  w'ould  have  been  in 
tliose  cases  arc  generally  brought  before  an  infinitely  worse  state  than  it  is  now. 
('ourt  of  Justiciary.  Is  the  agricultural  {jopulation  greater. 

Are  the  smaller  cases  of  a  criminal  na-  in  your  opinion,  than  it  ought  to  l>e  for 
Hire  tried  before  that  court  ?— There  are  carrying  on  the  business  of  agriculture? 
\irv  few  cases  of  a  criminal  description  —Not  in  Scotland,  I  conceive, 
tried  k'lbre  the  Sheriffs*  Courts.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  state  of 

Have  they  the  |)ower  of  issuing  war-  the  case  in  Ireland  ?— All  those  people 

r  lilts  for  arresting,  in  matters  of  a  crimi-  who  ore  considered  to  be  the  best  judges 

iial  nature,  and  committing  ?— Yes,  they  of  the  number  of  people  in  Ireland,  as 

I  •>'  V.  compared  with  their  means  of  subsistence 

Is  not  the  whole  of  that  business  per-  and  employment,  estimate  that  there  are 

loriiu-d  by  that  Court  in  Scotland  P— Yes,  about  three  times  as  many  people  as  are 

I  liolicvc  almost  entirely.  necessary  to  cultivate  the  land. 

Il  nv  Is  the  business  of  distraining  for  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what 
ri'iil  carried  on  in  Scotland  ?— It  is  car-  is  the  proportion  of  the  population  of 

riv.l  on  under  the  authority  of  warrants  England  that  is  employed  in  agriculture  ? 

,;r anted  hy  the  Sheriffs.  —It  is  stated  in  the  late  census ;  1  do  not 

Has  the  landlord  a  right  of  himself  to  precisely  recollect  it  now,  but  I  think  it 

‘iMrain  hy  his  own  servant  or  bailiff?  is  less  than  one  third. 

—lie  must  distrain  by  the  Sheriffs*  of-  Are  the  Committee  to  understand,  that, 

^  -  in  your  opinion,  the  great  leading  mca- 

iloforc  lie  can  distrain  in  Scotland,  he  sure  that  can  be  alone  effectual  to  make 

make  an  application  to  the  Sherift*?  an  alteration  in  the  present  state  of  things,' 

;  and  obtain  his  warrant,  and  pro-  must  be  a  complete  alteration  of  the  law 

f'ml  111)011  it.  of  landlord  and  tenant,  as  it  now  cxisU  in 

'yiio  executes  the  warrant ?-^The  She-  Ireland  ?— I  think  that  is  a  most  import- 

^  oflleers.  ant  measilre;  I  do  not  by  any  means  say 

I  >  *  they  seize,  and  sell,  and  account  for  it  is  the  only  leading  measure,  but  I  think 

*  e'  XHls  distrained  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  without  it  any  other  system  of  mea- 

'I  di'^tinctly,  not  being  conversant  with  sures  will  be  ineffectuaL 

V  subjects,  but  I  believe  they  do.  In  comparison  with  other  means  yon 

as  it  the  |)ractice  in  Scotland,  at  any  have  suggested,  by  which  a  change  may 

^  ■niier  period,  for  the  landlords  to  grant  be  effected  in  the  nature  and  condition  of 

‘  leases,  for  instance,  leases  for  lives  ?  the  people  of  Ireland,  do  you  think  this 

1  hat  was  the  practice  at  one  time,  but  is  the  one  that  is  likely  to  be  the  moat  in- 

"  ''  '  ery  general  disuse  now.  fluential  ?— I  should  think  this  would  !>« 
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^yUelTl  of  cloaiin.;;  tlic  farm*?  when  tliey  fact  alxHit  morality,  it  is  so  (liHicult  to 
fell  out  of  lease,  uf  the*  sii|>era!)aiiJant  po-  know  wliat  the  wort!  moans;  luit  so  far 

pulatioii  ? — I  think  they  might  be  dis.  as  we  uirderstaml  l)y  it,  honesty,  and  iho 

|k)scd  of  hv  that  sort  of  emigration  with  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  I  Ijclievo 

resp;vt  to  which  1  have  been  examined.  the  inhabitants  of  the  niHnufnrturiD'r 

If,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  the  towns  ore  quite  on  n  level  with  ifiase  of 

linen  manufacture  exists,  the  landlords  the  country  ;  and  the  parochial  resistors 

were  to  collect  the  surplus  agricultural  prove  they  are  very  little,  if  at  all,  les, 

|K>pulation  in  villages,  so  as  to  divide  the  healthy. 

business  of  carrying  on  the  manufacture  As  to  intelligence  and  information,  how 
from  the  business  of  carrying  on  agricul-  does  the  com|)arison  stand  Iwtwecn  the 

ture,  would  that,  in  your  i>piniun,  be  a  ))opulation  of  manufacturing  towns,  and 

wholestnnc  reformation  ? — Yes  I  think  it  the  country  {V)pulation  ? — That  is  altoge* 
would  tlecidedly  be  so ;  1  think  you  would  ther  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers  :  in 
have  iKitler  agriculturists,  and  better  ina-  i>oint  of  intelligence  and  information,  they 
nufacturers,  and  that  the |xqmlation  would  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  agricultu* 
he  more  comfortable.  -rists. 

Would  it  tend  further  to  increase  the  Are  there  complaints  in  Scotland  almut 

comfort  of  that  |>eople  themselves  ?  — I  absentee  landlords  ? — No;  1  never  heard 

think  it  would*  of  any  such  compknints. 

WouUl  a  weaver,  occupying  his  time  Are  there  many  absentee  landlords  from 
wholly  in  weaving,  actually  have  better  Scotland  ?— A  great  many, 
means  of  supporting  himself  and  his  fa.  Do  those  farms,  where  there  are  ah- 

mily,  than  he  has  now,  being  p<irtly  a  sentees,  bring  a  lower  or  a  higher  rent, 

farmer,  and  jwrtly  a  weaver  ? — UiiUoubt-  than  where  the  landlords  are  resident  ? — 
eilly  ;  he  would  be  able  to  give  his  whole  I  tielievc  that  throughout  Scotland,  a  farm 
time  and  attention  to  one  business,  and  Ix^longing  to  an  absentee  landlord,  of  thc‘ 
to  |>erfcct  himself  in  it ;  whereas  they  arc  same  go^ncss  as  one  belonging  to  a  re¬ 
now  devoted  to  two  occupations,  und  he  sident  landlord,  w'ould  let  for. rather  a 
cannot  acquire  that  degree  of  skill  and  higher  rent. 

dexterity  in  either  which  he  would  do,  if  What  reason  is  there  for  its  licaring  a 
confined  tt»  only  one.  higher  rent  than  if  the  landlord  was  resi- 

WouKl  not,  under  those  circumstancc.s,  dent  ? — No  tenant  likes  to  live  under  that 
the  whole  of  his  wages  remain  in  his  pus.  system  of  surveillance  and  ovcrlmiking 
session  f»*r  his  own  use,  in  place  of  a  |)art  which  is  generally  exercised  by  a  Imul- 
of  them  being  applied  to  tlie  payment  of  lord*  When  a  landlord  goes  abroad,  or 
rent  ?— Yes,  certainly  ;  the  only  |K>rtion  lives  in  England,  his  ulVair.s  are  manage.1 
he  would  have  to  |>ay  away,  would  Ik?  the  by  his  factor  or  agent,  who  is  generally 
rent  of  his  house,  if  ho  was  not  landlord  a  very  intelligent  jierson,  and  much  more 
of  it*  conversant  with  country  alVairs  than  the 

In  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Kng-  landlords  arc  ;  so  that  the  tenants  prefer 
land  and  Scotland,  how  are  the  ojvrative  dealing  with  him  to  dealing  w'ith  the  land- 
workmen  circumstanced,  in  respect  to  lord. 

their  habits  of  living,  as  to  houses,  and  That  dei>end8  on  the  character  of  the 
the  means  of  purchasing  and  obtaining  factor,  and  would  not  apply  to  a  country 
food  ?— I  lielicve  them  to  be,  generally,  where  the  tenant  preferred  dealing  willi 

pretty  well  off ;  quite  as  well  otf’  as  the  the  landlord  ? If  the  landlord  were  to 

agricultural  labourer.  employ  a  very  bad  man  as  his  factor,  of 

Is  it  the  practice  W'ith  thorn  to  hold  course  the  tenant  would  prefer  a  residetU 
lands  ? — I  believe  it  is  the  practice,  to  landlord  to  deal  with,  if  he  were  a  letter 
some  little  extent,  in  some  districts  of  man ;  but  in  Scotland,  I  believe  1  am 

Yorkshire;  but  not  in  Scotland,  nor  in  warranted  in  saying,  that,  generally  speak. 

Lancashire.  ing,  they  uniformly  prefer  absentee  land- 

What  is  the  state  of  the  manufacturers,  lords.  . 

in  regard  to  health  and  morals,  that  live  Do  vou  conceive  England  sustains  any 
in  towns,  and  work  altogether  at  their  injury  from  the  number  of  absentees  in 

trades,  not  engaging  at  all  in  agricultural  France  ?f..».No,  1  do  not ;  England  woakl 
pursuits  ? — 1  believe  the  morality  of  ma-  have  them  to  feed  and  cloth#  were  they 
iiufacturing  towns  to  be  to  the  full  as  good  in  England ;  and  whether  she  feeds  or 
as  the  morality  of  the  country,  and  the  clothe#  them  in  England  or  France,  is  a 
health  very  little  inferior.  matter  of  |>erfect  indifference  to  England. 

Have  enquiries  been  made,  and  returns  Do  you  eonceioe,  that  the  general  in* 
of  that  deacription  which  can  be  depond*  tercots  of  any  country  can  be  so  well 
ed  upon,  collected,  which  may  eetablish  watched  over  and  guaided,  if  the  landt'** 
that  lact  It  is  not  easy  to  ostablUb  the  proprietort  of  it,  genceally>  are  abeci'^ 
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Iriuii  il,  as  il  lliiiy  arc  present  in  it,  ami  Not  l>>  |K'r  cciUagob  on  ilic  .nnounl 
aitotMling  to  the  interior  local  concerns  of  collected  ? — No,  scarcely  ever, 
the  country  'i — If  tl^e  landlords  are  ani-  Is  it  a  practice  fur  factors  to  receive 
mated  hy  tite  saine  feelings,  and  have  the  presents  from  tenants  on  taking  out 

same  interests  as  the  majority  of  the  in-  leases  ? — No,  there  is  no  such  thing 

hal)itaiits  of  the  country,  and  if  they  arc  known  ;  if  it  were  known  that  a  Scotch 
more  intelligent  than  the  agents  whom  factor  or  agent  Wiis  receiving  presents 
ilicy  employ  when  they  go  away,  then,  from  tenants,  he  would  be  immediately 
])rovided  these  two  elements  are  given,  1  dismissed  from  his  situation. 

think  the  country  would  Ire  the  better  for  Are  no  sort  of  fees  allowed  ? Not 

I  lie  residence  of  the  landlords,  but  not  that  I  am  aware  of ;  1  do  not  liclieve 

otherwise.  there  is  any  fee  of  any  kind.  If  the 

Do  you  think,  that  if  seven-eighths  of  agent  writes  the  lease,  he  is  |>aid  the 

the  landed  proprietors  of  England  were  same  as  any  otlier  man  of  business  would 
to  go  uirroail,  leaving  their  estates  in  the  be,  but  not  otherwise, 
hands  of  agents  to  manage  them,  the  ge-  Do  you  think  the  tenant  is  at  all  check- 
ncral  concerns  of  this  country  would  go  cd  in  his  industry,  by  not  being  enabled 

tui  as  well  as  they  do  now  ?— I  think,  if  to  dis|>ose  of  his  farm  by  will  as  he 

there  were  courts  established  in  England  pleases  ? — I  should  think  it  is  conceivablu 

like  the  Sherifl's’  Courts  of  Scotland,  and  that  a  case  might  occur,  in  which  the 
if  the  agents,  or  ))ersons  selected  to  ma-  |>resent  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  in 

nage  the  estates  of  absentees,  were  men  Scotland  would  give  a  tenant  less  motive 

of  as  good  character,  and  as  intelligent  as  to  tie  industrious  than  he  would  have  if 

tlio.se  who  manage  the  estates  of  Scotch  he  had  the  |K)wer  to  disixise  of  the  lea.se 

absentees,  England  w'ould  rather  gain  by  by  will ;  but  I  think  that  is  a  case  that 

the  absence  of  the  great  pro|x)rlion  of  the  would  very  rarely  occur,  liecause  in  the 
landed  proprietors.  vast  majority  of  cases,  tenants  have  no 

Are  you  of  opinion,  that  an  assimila-  dis{)osiiion  to  leave  their  proiK'rty  except 

tion  of  tlie  law  of  Ireland,  with  respect  to  their  heir  at  law  ;  and  if  it  were  to 

to  landlord  and  tenant,  to  that  which  occur  much  more  frequently  than  it  docs, 
obtains  in  Scotland,  would  have  any  ten-  it  would  not  be  an  objection  entillc'd  to 

dcncy  to  incrca.se  the  ratio  of  capital  to  any  w'cight,  when  compared  with  the 

impulution  ?— Yes ;  I  think  it  would  advantages  resulting  from  that  lau'. 

Iiave  a  tendency  to  increase  the  capital  Is  it  u  practice  in  Scotland  to  introduce 
of  the  country  ;  and  it  would  have  a  a  clause  into  the  lease  by  which  a  tenant 
jKiworful  tendency  to  lessen  the  means  of  on  quitting  receives  the  value  from  the 
obtaining  small  {latches  of  land  for  the  landlord  of  the  improvements  he  has 
inxiple  to  live  on  ;  and  would,  consc-  made  ? — No  ;  1  do  not  think  it  i.s ;  it 

iiuc’iuly,  be  a  clog  on  population*  may  be  sometimes  done,  Imt  I  lielieve 

Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  rarely.  Sometimes  the  tenant  pays  a  |ier 
public  ex|)enditurc  of  Ireland,  and  can  centage  for  buildings  and  iiiq»rovemcnts 
you  state  whether  the  revenue  colk'ctcd  that  have  l>ecn  made,  and  in  some  few 
Ml  Ireland  is  sullicient  to  defray  the  ex-  instances  he  may  receive  a  full  comiicn- 
iKiiiso  of  governing  that  country  ?— I  sation  for  such  improvements  at  the  end 
understand  the  revenue  collected  in  Ire-  of  the  lease  ;  but  I  believe  those  to  U‘ 
land  is  nearly  thrt*c  millions  short  of  de-  very  few. 

fraying  the  ex|K'nsc  of  governing  that  If  a  tenant  makes  himself  any  jierma- 
touiury,  and  {laying  the  interest  on  that  nent  inqirovemcnt  on  the  cx|iiralion  of 
portion  of  the  national  debt  of  the  cm-  the  lease,  is  it  ever  mode  a  matter  ol 
l>ire  which  {iropcrly  belongs  to  Ireland.  Jiargain,  that  he  should  be  rc{)aid  by  the 
Arc  you  aware  whether  the  revenue  landlord  u|>on  quitting  the  land  ?— >1 
collected  in  Scotland  is  sufficient  to  dc-  should  be  inclined  to  say,  not  often,  and 
tray  the  expense  of  the  government  of  if  it  is  not  made  a  matter  of  bargain,  he 
Scotland  ?— Yes  ;  the  revenue  of  Scot-  would  get  nothing  for  such  buildings, 
land  not  only  defrays  the  expense  of  go-  Is  it  the  practice  for  the  landlord  to 
vcrninent,  liut  also  affords  an  annual  sur-  {irovide  the  buildings  and  jicrmancnt  im- 
|»lus  of  about  £.3,000,000,  which  is  re-  {irovcraents  of  the  farm  in  Scotland  ?— 

milted  to  London.  Yes ;  1  think  he  provides  the  greater 

Have  you  ever  heard  any  complaints  part  of  the'  modern  buildings,  and  the 
made  in  Scotland  about  the  had  elTecU  of  tenant  usually  {lays  a  |)cr  centage  on  the 
remitting  m  large  a  sum  of  surplus  re-  sum  expended  by  him. 
venue  to  England  ?— No,  never.  Do  landlords  carry  the  system  to  a 

In  what  manner  arc  the  factors  or  great  extent,  of  erecting  valuable  buUd- 
*fpmts  for  estates  paid  in  Scotland  ?•— «  ings  for  the  use  of  the  tenants  on  Ihoir 

They  arc  uniformly  {laid  by  salaries.  farms  ?— .Yea,  they  do.  In  many. of  the 
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most  fertile  districts  of  Scotland,  the 
farm  buildinp;s  arc  very  ex|)cnsive  in- 
deed ;  generally  speaking,  they  arc  very 
giKKl  in  all  the  large  and  valuable  farms 
iltat  have  lately  been  let,  or  let  within 
the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  years. 

The  practice  in  Scotland  is  for  the 
landlords,  to  act  lilwrally  in  providing 
every  sort  of  accommodation  for  their 
tenants  ? — Yes,  1  lx?lieve  that  to  be  the 
practice  in  all  the  lower  districts  of  the 
country,  and  to  a  very  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  also  in  the  Highlands. 

In  what  w-ay  does  a  landlord  now  se¬ 
cure  his  pro|x;rty  in  those  buildings, 
from  injury  and  dilapidation  ? — The  ten¬ 
ant  is  bound  almost  uniformly  in  the 
Iciisc,  to  leave  the  buildings  on  the  farm 
in  what  is  called  a  tenantablc  slate  of 
rcp.'ur. 

If  he  docs  not  do  so,  what  is  the  remedy 
of  the  landlord  ?— If  he  docs  not  do  so, 
the  only  remedy  would,  I  conceive,  but 
I  cannot  speak  iwsitively,  be  an  action 
against  him. 

Do  instances  occur  of  landlords  sus¬ 
taining  injury  by  the  misconduct  of  their 
tenants  in  those  respects  ? — Sometimes, 
but  rarely. 

Can  a  tenant  throw  up  his  lease  in 
Scotland  when  he  pleases,  or  is  it  bind¬ 
ing  u|X)n  him  during  the  period  prescrib¬ 
ed  in  the  lease  ?— It  is  l)inding  u|>on  him 
during  the  entire  jKriod  prescribed  in  the 
lease. 

Is  the  rate  of  rent  in  Scotland,  in  your 
opinion,  as  high  as  it  is  in  England  ? — 
I  should  say,  that  on  lands  of  equal  fer¬ 
tility  it  was  higher  in  Scotland  than  in 
England. 

Does  that  arise  as  well  from  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  husbandry,  as  from  the  exemption 
from  |X)or*8  rates  and  tithes  ? — The  mar¬ 
kets  of  England  being  ojxjn  to  the  Scotch 
fanners,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
exemption  from  |X)or  rates  and  tithes  con¬ 
tributes  to  augment  rent  in  Scotland  ; 
and  I  think,  that,  generally  s|x?aking,  the 
system  of  husbandry  is  better. 

In  what  rcsi>ects  is  it  better — in  point 
of  the  economy  with  which  it  is  carried 
on,  or  of  skill  ?— I  should  think  in  both  ; 
I  believe  it  is  conducted  with  greater  eco¬ 
nomy  and  greater  skill. 

How  arc  farm  servants  paid  in  Scot¬ 
land  ?— Sometimes  -they  are  paid  partly 
in  money  and  partly  in  provisions ;  and 
occasionally  they  receive  another  portion 
of  their  w'ages  in  the  sha|)c  of  a  house. 
In  many  cases  they  arc  paid  entirely  in 
money. 

Do  they  live  in  the  farmcr*8  houses 
commonly,  or  arc  they  collected  from 
the  nei^hourhood  ?— Sometimes  they 
live  in  the  farm  houses  ;  but  in  the  best 


cultivated  districts  of  the  country,  they 
do  not  in  general  live  in  them. 

In  what  way  are  they  then  paid? _ 

Then  they  are  cither  i>aid  wholly  in  mo¬ 
ney,  or  partly  in  money,  and  partly  in 
provisions. 

What  is  the  general  character  of 

Scotch  factors  or  agents  of  estates  ? _ 

I  should  say  that,  generally  spi*aking, 
they  arc  one  of  the  most  res{X‘ctal>le  das- 
scs  of  men  in  the  country ;  I  do  not 
know  any  more  estimable  class;  they 
are  generally  |>ersons  of  great  intelligence 
and  of  perfect  integrity. 

Of  what  rank  of  life  are  they  ? — They 
are  at  all  events  equal  to,  and  |>erha|>s 
occupy  rather  a  higher  station  in  stKriety 
than  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scot, 
land. 

What  is  the  sort  of  education  they 
receive  ? — Some  of  them  are  exceedingly 
well  educated  ;  and  all  of  them  are  in. 
stnictcd  in  the  common  branches  of 
knowledge;  and  are  almost  uniformly 
well  acquainted  with  rural  alFairs. 

Arc  they  selected  from  the  chiss  of 
ies|K*ctable  farmers  ? — They  generally 
know  a  great  deal  about  farming;  and 
most  frequently  have  in  addition  a  con¬ 
siderable  knowlegc  of  the  law. 

Are  they  fitted  to  act  as  magistrates  ?— 
They  are  commonly  fitted  to  act  as  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  as  the  office  exists  in 
Scotland. 

Do  you  know  at  what  rate  of  salary 
they  are  paid  ? — They  arc  generally  paid 
by  fixed  salaries,  varying  from  X'.l^CK) 
perhaps  to  £.1,000  a-year. 

Is  it  the  practice  for  a  factor  to  ma¬ 
nage  several  estates,  or  to  give  his  whole 
time  to  one  ?— When  the  estates  are 
small,  one  factor  may  manage  several ; 
but  when  an  estate  is  worth  from  four  to 
five  or  six  thousand  (lounds  and  upwards, 
it  requires  the  undivided  attention  of  a 
single  factor. 

As  we  fonncrly  intimated,  we  shall 
now  give  those  extracts  from  the 
journals  wc  have  referred  to,  which 
appear  to  us  to  have  set  at  rest  the 
principles  laid  down  by  Mr  M‘Cul- 
loch,  in  regard  to  absenteeism.  The 
first  extract  is  from  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  7th  September  last.  In 
commenting  on  the  evidence  which 
we  have  now  given  in  detail,  the 
writer  thus  states  his  objections  to 
the  doctrines  there  laid  down : 

It  seems  to  us,  that  Mr  MKiJulloch  has 
not  explained  the  matter  either  vciy  ac¬ 
curately  or  very  clearly  in  this  evidenc. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  to  simplify  the 
matter,  to  assume  that  the  landholder  * 
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rent  is  l>»i<l  i'^  kind,  and  that  onc-lhird 
o(  the  jtrodnce  is  the  share  oF  it  which 
aorruos  to  him.  IF  we  supjwse  Further, 
that  seven-ciglith§  oF  the  landholders  are 
al>sentees,  (the  proiK)rtion  is  too  great, 
we  know,  but  it  is  that  given  in  one  of 
the  questions,)  seven-eighths  oF  one-third 
of  the  produce  oF  the  soil  of  all  Ireland 
might  Ik;  sent  to  them  to  England  or 
Scotland,  if  they  resided  there.  For  this 
seven-eighths  of  one-third  of  the  produce 
of  Ireland,  no  equivalent  would  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  Ireland.  It  would  go  to  swell 
the  amount  of  the  prcxhice  in  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  England  and  Scotland,  The 
manner  in  which  the  matter  is  really 
transiictcd  is  not  materially  different. 
'I’hc  farmers  dispose  of  their  produce  to 
the  exjtortcrs  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Water¬ 
ford,  Limerick*  &c.,  who  convey  it  to  the 
luiglish  and  Scotch  markets,  and  the  re¬ 
turn,  amounting  to  so  many  millions,  is 
paid  to  the  absentee  landlords.  Of  these 
millions,  so  much  is  expended  by  the 
landholder  in  house-rent  and  servants, 
so  much  in  dresses  for  himself  and  fa¬ 
mily,  so  much  in  food,  so  much  in  wines, 
so  much  in  other  articles  of  luxury.  But 
it  is  not  necesssry  that  any  part  of  this 
ix|)cnditure  should  give  employment  to 
the  industry  of  Ireland,  and  perhaps  the 
only  article  derived  from  Ireland  is  his 
linen. 

If  these  absentee  landholders  had  re¬ 
mained  in  Ireland,  so  much  of  the  seven- 
eighths  of  the  third  of  the  produce  would 
Iwvc  been  expended  to  pay  for  the  wines, 
the  teas,  the  sugars,  cloth.  See.  used  in 
his  family  ;  but  a  considerable  jwrtion 
would  have  been  consumed  by  his  fa- 
tuily  on  the  spot,  and  a  considerable 
lK)rtion  would  also  have  been  given  to 
the  producers  of  coarse  manufactures, 
ohtainetl  more  advantageously  on  the 
^^I'ot  than  from  a  distance,  and  to  va¬ 
rious  tradesmen,  as  tailors,  shoemakers, 
for  their  labour. 

Poland  is  a  country  which,  being  still 
more  Uackward  than  Ireland,  may  serve 
to  make  this  matter  still  more  clear.  The 
Polish  Serfs  have  each  a  small  posses¬ 
ion,  by  the  cultivation  of  which  they  are 
^up|X)rted,  and  they  work  so  many  days 
in  the  week  for  the  landlord.  The  Po¬ 
lish  landholders  store  up  all  beyond 
their  own  consumption,  to  be  exported 
for  the  foreign  comme^ities  of  w'hich 
they  arc  in  want.  If  wc  w'ere  to  sup- 
|>ose  all  the  Polish  landholders  to  live 
in  England,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
country  (the  cultivators  consuming  all 
raise  on  their  own  iw.^scssions 
|l**wiaclves)  would  be  conveyed  to  Eng- 
who  would  thence,  in  fket,  possess 
a  large  population,  employed  In  furnish¬ 


ing  commotlities  for  these  landholders, 
these  servants,  tVc.  which  ought  natunil- 
ly  to  have  resided  in  Poland. 

It  seems  to  us  that  Mr  M‘CulIoch 
has  made  a  very  simple  sul>ject  obscure, 
by  his  manner  of  treating  it. 

There  is,  at  the  same  time,  no  essen¬ 
tial  distinction  l>etween  the  absence  of 
an  English  or  Scotch  country  gentle¬ 
man  from  his  estate,  and  the  absence 
of  an  Irish  gentleman.  It  is  the  same 
thing,  as  far  as  Northumberland  and  East 
l.,othian  arc  concerned,  whether  their 
landlords  reside  in  London  or  Diihlin. 
At  the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  if  there  was  exjxwted  from  the 
single  port  of  Berwick-u|X)n-'rwoed, 
the  ix)rt  of  a  very  small  district,  in 
ISll  and  1815,  90,501)  quarters  of 
wlteat,  13,587  quarters  of  Hour,  31, 055 
quarters  of  barley,  150,000  <piarters 
of  oats,  without  taking  any  account 
of  the  salmon,  eggs,  animal  food  con¬ 
veyed  by  land,  &c.,  the  district  supply¬ 
ing  that  food,  which  contains  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  inhabitants,  would,  if  forming  a 
distinct  State,  .in  which  non-residence 
was  interdicted,  and  if  all  foreign  trade 
was  prohibited,  would  Ixj  covered  by  a 
comparatively  large  population— London 
W'ould  be  smaller,  of  course,  and  so 
would  our  manufacturing  towns,  and  the 
industry  of  the  country  generally  would 
be  less  advanced,  lx?cau8e  manufacturing 
industry  is  best  promoted  by  the  con¬ 
gregation  of  numbers  of  men  in  one 
spot;  but  the  number  of  mechanics  and 
artizans  in  this  particular  district  would 
be  increased.  I'he  present  inhabitants 
of  the  district  are,  however,  more  pros- 
|K?rous  now  than  they  would  be  on  the 
other  sup|x»sition,  !x?causc  the  agricul¬ 
turist  actually  obtains  the  goods  he  re¬ 
quires  cheaper  than  if  they  were  manu¬ 
factured  on  the  s|X)t,  under  less  favour¬ 
able  circumstances. 

There  can  be  no  question,  wc  think, 
that  if  there  were  to  be  no  Iri.sh  al)sentee 
landlords,  there  would  lx;  a  considerable 
town  population  in  Ireland  to  consume 
that  part  of  the  landlord’s  share  of  pro¬ 
duce,  which  could  Ixj  more  profitably 
given  to  tradesmen  at  home  than  lo 
tradesmen  elsewhere.  But  the  jiroapeTity 
of  the  Empire  at  large  would  be  no  farth¬ 
er  promoted  thereby  than  in  so  far  as  a 
greater  proportion  of  towm  population  in 
the  South  of  Ireland  might  advance  the 
civilization  of  that  part  of  tlic  country, 
and  diminish  the  expense  of  keejnng  it 
in  order-  It  seems  idle,  however,  to 
attach  any  impwtancc  to  alwcntccisni. 
Where  arc  wc  to  stop  ?  The  inhabitants 
of  the  villages  used  to  complain  bitterly 
-  when  the  landlords  took  to  the  county 
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towns,  and  the  county  towns  cumpUined 
when  they  took  to  the  capital.  There 
^vould  lx:  no  end  to  regulation  if  we  were 
to  legislate  against  absenteeism,  for  a 
landlord  at  twenty  miles  distance  would 
lie,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much 
an  absentee  from  tiie  district  in  which 
his  pro|x:rty  lies,  os  if  he  were  at  five 
hundred  miles  distance.  It  is  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  to  the  Empire  at  large  in  what 
manner  the  inhabitants  are  distributed 
(except  with  regard  to  the  influence  of 
towns  in  civilizing  a  Itarbarous  iieoplc), 
and  it  is  therefore  idle  and  unprofitable 
declamation  in  the  Irish,  to  be  ix:r{)e- 
lually  harping  on  their  absentees. 

The  following  answer  to  the  above 
paper  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
appeared  in  the  Scotsman  of  14th 
September,  and  it  requires  only  a 
little  attention  to  see  how  complete 
the  answer  is  in  all  its  parts,  and 
how  well  it  corroborates  the  doc¬ 
trines  exhibited  in  the  evidence  of 
Mr  McCulloch,  to  whom  it  has  been 
ascribed. 

ABSEKTEEISM. 

It  would  be  w’orsc  than  idle  to  take 
the  least  notice  of  the  ignorant  and  abu¬ 
sive  nonsense  published  in  the  Irish  pa- 
|)crs  on  the  subject  of  absenteeism ;  but 
as  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle 
has,  though  without  intending  it,  been 
giving  considerable  countenance  to  the 
same  outcry,  we  shall  take  the  lilx:rty 
to  sfiy  a  few  words  on  tlx:  subject. 
The  writer  in  the  Chronicle  says  (for  it 
is  ncv-dless  to  allude  to  his  other  cases), 
that  if  the  Polish  landlords  were  to  reside 
ill  Englaiid,  the  whole  share  of  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  Poland  falling  to  them  would  be 
trans|M)rted  to  England,  who  would  in 
connequencc  ^xissess  a  large  population 
<  mployctl  in  furnishing  commodities,  &c. 
for  these  landlords,  which  ought  natu» 
ralttf  to  hai'C  resided  in  PolmuL  It  is 
quite  iin|Hissil>lc  to  hold  language  like 
this,  aixl  at  the  same  time  to  contend 
that  absenteeism  is  not  injurious ;  and 
instead  j»f  attempting  to  reconcile  what 
is  evidently  contradictory,  wc  shall  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  sliowing  that  the 
statement  of  the  writer  in  the  Chronicle 
is  altogctlier  erroneous. 

I.cl  us  suppose,  f(H’  the  sake  of  il¬ 
lustrating  the  principle,  that  a  number 
t>f  Polish  landlords  actually  arrive  in 
England,  and  let  us  endeavour  to  trace 
and  exhibit  what  w  ould  be  the  cflect 
their  residence  there — frsl^  on  the  in¬ 
dustry  of  England,  and,  second^  on  that 
of  Pdaiid.  In  Xha  jlrst  place,  it  is  ob- 

vioos  that  if  the  commodilicb  cxiiortcd 


from  PoUind  to  England  as  remittances  to 
the  absentees,  were  those  actually  con¬ 
sumed  by  them,  their  residence  in  Eng. 
land  could  have  no  effect  w  hatever  on  the 
markets  of  that  country.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  commodities  exjxirted  from 
Poland  were  not  of  the  sort  cunsumt'd 
by  the  absentees,  they  would  exchange 
them  for  equivalent  English  commodities, 
and  there  would,  in  consc'qucnce,  lx*  an 
increased  demand  for  the  class  of  coin, 
modilies  conMiincd  by  the  Poles.  But, 
whatever  the  Irish  editors  may  do,  the 
writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  will 
pause  Ixjfore  he  contends  that  an  incre.'is. 
cd  demand  for  any  s|K*cies  of  our  gixxls 
will  enable  us  to  sup)x>rt  a  greater  |x>. 
pulation.  Men  do  not  live  u|X)n  demand, 
but  upon  capital;  and  the  question  at 
issue  concerns  only  those  who  are  spend, 
ing  incomes  abroad,  and  who  leave  their 
capitals  behind  them.  'J'he  coachmuker, 
the  bootmaker,  the  manufacturer,  do 
not  live  u|K)n  the  demand  of  their  custom- 
ers,  but  uix)ii  their  ow  n  capital  and  imius. 
try.  Each  of  them  gives  a  full  etiui valent 
for  w  hatever  he  receives.  All  that  a  mere 
increase  of  demand  ever  does,  is  to  ena¬ 
ble  labour  to  lx:  better  suixlivided ;  and 
all  that  the  toUil  cessation  of  the  demand 
for  any  particular  class  of  commodities 
ever  does,  is  to  force  those  who  |>riHluee 
them  to  em|>ioy  their  capital  and  industry 
in  some  other  department.  The  shoe¬ 
maker  produces  shoes  only  in  tite  view  of 
obtaining  other  ctunmoditics  in  exchange 
for  them  ;  aiul  if  the  demand  for  shoes 
were  to  cease,  be  would  ap|>ly  himself 
directly  to  the  production  of  those  ollur 
commodities.  All,  Uicrefore,  tliat  Eng¬ 
land  could  gain,  Ixxrause  of  the  increased 
demand  for  certain  descriptioixs  of  her 
commodities  caused  by  the  influx  of  all 
the  landlords  in  Europe,  would  be,  that 
her  labour  w'ould  be  better  subdivided  ; 
but  we  shall  shew,  that  wliatevcr  she 
might  thus  gain,  the  countries  wheiKV 
the  absentees  came  wouki>  in  that  respect, 
lose  nul/sing. 

We  admit,  and  it  was  distinctly  anil 
expressly  admitted  in  the  evidence  on 
which  the  writer  in  the  Morning  Chroni¬ 
cle  was  animadverting,  that  w’hen  al»cn- 
tecs  do  not  take  their  uunial  senants 
along  with  them,  the  labouring  class  in 
the  country  which  they  leave  arc  apt  to 
be  injured  by  the  competition  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  thus  thrown  out  of  employment, 
while  the  labourers  of  the  country  where 
they  settle  arc  proportionally  benefitted. 
But  this  is  an  eilcct  that  is  only  sensiW^’ 
at  the  first  conimencemcBl  of  abscatee- 
ism  ;  wherever  it  has  been  practised  for 
a  considerable  |x;riod)  it  becomes  alto¬ 
gether  inappreciable* 
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Wiih  rci?|>oct,  in  the  second  place,  to  might  !)e  taken  into  employment  in  Kng- 

ilio  oilW’l  of  al»sonlecisin  on  the  iiuiustr}'  land,  the  emigration  of  10,000  Polish 

of  I’olaiui  ;  the  commodities  sent  to  Kng-  landlords  from  Poland,  and  their  immi* 

land  must  be  such  as  are  fitted  for  the  grntion  into  England,  would .  have  no 

ICnglisli  markets,  for  otherwise  they  could  other  effect  worth  mentioning  on  the  in- 

uot  he  sent  at  all.  Let  us  supjrose  they  dustry  of  either  country  ;  and  it  is  the 
tH»nsi.st  of  raw  produce.  Hud  the  land-  merest  error  and  delusion  p«^ssible,  to  siijr- 
lords  lived  at  home,  and  had  their  rents  pose  that  the  population  of  l\)land  could 
k*eii  iwid  to  them  in  kind,  as  is  sujr-  be  diminished,  or  that  of  England  in- 
jMsed  by  the  writer  in  the  Chronicle,  they  creaserl,  except  to  this  trilling  extent, 
would  have  consumed  a  })ortion  of  them  The  doctrines  we  have  now  laid  down 
directly  in  their  houses,  arid  they  would  seem  to  us  so  clear  and  indisputable,  that 
have  exchanged  the  remainder  for  com-  we  feel  satisfied  they  do  not  require  the 
modities.  Now,  in  so  far  as  the  com-  sanction  of  great  names  to  insure  their 
sumption  of  a  landlord  and  his  family  are  ultimate  triumph.  In  ix)intof  fact,  how- 

concerned,  it  is  obviously  the  same  to  Po-  ever,  they  are  supportetl  by  the  very 

land  whether  the  corn  and  beef  for  their  highek  authority.  For  Mr  Ricardo  uni- 

sulisistence  Ini  sent  into  a  house  in  War-  formly  held,  “  that  absentee  expenditure 

saw  or  in  London;  and  w'ith  respect  to  was  j^erfectly  indifterent  to  the  wealth  and 

the  consumption  of  foreign  manufactured  population  of  a  country,  except  in  so  far 

goods  and  colonial  produce,  it  does  not  as  menials  might  he  deprived  of,  or  taken 

signify  a  straw  whether  the  landlord  im-  into  employment.** 

jxjris  them  from  England  or  goes  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  get  them.  There  is  incleet!  a  dif-  Wc  have  great  pleasure  farther 
ference  with  respect  to  tlic  exjxinditure  of  in  quoting  the  following  letter  from 
that  portion  of  his  income  that  would  a  very  intelligent  correspondent  of 

h  ave  been  exchanged  for  the  productions  the  Morning  Chronicle,  addressed  to 

of  the  more  common  sorts  of  tradesmen,  tlie  editor  of  that  paper.  The  writer 

as  .shoemakers,  butchers,  &c.  and  far  the  appears  to  be  quite  ati  fail  in  the 

rude  manufactures  of  the  country but  doctrines  of  Political  Economy,  so 

what  is  the  amount  of  this  difterence  ?  happilv  and  so  successfully  carried 

An  alisentee  landlord  docs  not  Uke  with  effect  by  the  existing  Adminis- 

lMm  lhc-sman.^t,wrtion  either  of  his  own  jf  ,hi„„ 

opnelor  of  the  capital  of  the  tradesmen  ;,tg  to  close  tl.e  argument  tri- 

and  rude  manufactures  of  his  country.  ,  °  .  .  n 

TlK.se  remain  in  Poland ,  and  are  e.,ual-  Htc  new 

iy  applUd  to  supiiort  and  employ  la.  ‘lodni'c  <»■>  absenteeism,  it  has  been 

liourcrs,  when  the  landlords  are  ai)road  supplied  by  the  terse,  lively,  and  al¬ 
as  when  Urey  are  at  home.  A  |)ortion  together  satisfactory  reasonings  and 

ul  these  lulrourers  may  not,  indeetl,  l>e  illustrations  ol  the  writer  of  this 

employed  in  exactly  the  same  depart-  letter. 

inenis  of  industry  after  the  landlords  ^  nr  •  m  ^ 

have  left  the  country ,  but  them  is  no  "/ 

ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  the  nicle, 

dejurtments  in  which  they  are  then  em-  Sik— In  several  of  your  recent  papers 

ploytxl  are  in  any  resjiecl  less  advantage-  you  have  c<»mhated  tlie  opinion  cxpre88e<l 
ous  to  themselve.s  or  the  public  than  those  by  Mr  McCulloch  in  his  evidence,  con- 
llu?y  hare  left.  If,  for  example,  there  cerning  the  effect  of  the  expenditure  of 

was  no  longer  any  inducement,  owing  Irish  absentees  on  the  |>ro8pevity  of  that 

to  the  emigration  of  the  landlords,  and  country  from  which  their  incomes  arc 

the  cessation  of  their  demand  for  the  rude  drawn.  As  I  agree  almost  in  every  par- 

manutacturcs  of  the  country,  for  a  por-  tkrular  with  Mr  McCulloch,  and  think 

lion  of  those  persons  who  hod  previously  that  the  argument#  which  you  have  ur- 

Iwen  engaged  in  them  to  prosecute  their  ged  against  him  are  fallacious,  and  that 

husiuesaes,  they  would  immediately  have  the  notion#  which  they  inculcate  are  as 

’“'^course  to  Utc  most  adoanta^eous  mamu-  pemiciou#  a#  they  are,  unhappily,  com- 

faeture  tltat  cum  be  carried  on  lu  Poland^  mon,  I  submit  to  your  well-known  can- 

— -the  raising  of  that  raw  produce  they  dour  the  following  statement  of  my  rea- 

fiad  formerly  obtained  from  the  landlord#,  son#  ft»r  dissenting  from  your  conclusion  : 

io  exchange  fur  their  manufactured  arti-  The  income  of  a  landlord,  like  any 
cles.  other  inoome,  maybe  expended  In  two 

Abstracting,  therefore,  from  the  mere  way# ;  in  the  hiring  of  labourer#,  or  in 
J*'eoiala,-^roia  the  cooks,  scullion#,  va-  the  purchase  of  commodities.  In  point 
•«ts,  &€.,  that  might  be  thrown  out  of  of  fact,  it  is  expended  |>artly  in  the  for- 

wnploymcnt  io  Poland,  and  those  that  mcr  way,  and  |iully  in  the  latter ;  but  in 
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imc  or  other  of  lliesc  ways  it  must  be  cx-  an  imaginary  one,  exactly  corresponds  in 
pended,  if  it  he  ex|K*nded  at  all,  unless,  every  thing  that  is  material  to  the  pur- 
iitdcod,  it  were  given  away.  pose  with  the  actual  state  of  the  fads. 

Now  1  admit,  that  in  so  far  as  the  in-  The  Irish  do  not,  indeed,  always  send  the 

coiitc  of  the  landlord  is  ex|)ended  in  the  identical  bread,  beef,  chairs,  tables,  ^v., 
hiring  of  labourers,  whether  these  are  em-  which  the  landlord  w'ould  have  consuincd 

jiluycd  in  building  a  house,  in  digging  a  on  the  S|)ot,  to  be  consumed  by  him  in 

garden,  in  making  or  keeping  u  |Kirk,  in  the  foreign  country  ;  but  they  either  send 
slKNUing  Catholics  or  j>oachers,  in  wash-  those  very  articles,  or,  W’hat  comes  to  the 
Jng  dishe-s  or  in  blacking  .shoes  ;  to  that  same  thing,  they  send  other  articles  of 

extent  it  docs  give  employment  to  a  cer-  exactly  the  same  value.  Some  readers 

tain  numlK^r  of  persons  who  would  be  will  say  (I  do  not  impute  to  yourself  such 
thrown  out  of  employment  if  the  landlord  a  degree  of  ignorance)  that  they  do  not 
■were  to  go  abroad,  and  conse<(ucntIy  tends  send  goods,  but  money  ;  to  which  iny 
to  keep  wages,  somewhat  higher,  or  to  answer  is  short— if  they  sent  any  inoncv, 
enable  a  somewhat  larger  )X)pulntion  to  they  could  not  send  much,  l)ccause  I  ro¬ 
be  maintained  at  the  same  wages,  than  land  has  no  gold  and  silver  mines,  and, 

would  be  the  case  if  he  w’crc  to  live  in  therefore,  cannot  continue  to  ex|)ort  ino- 

l.ondon  or  Paris,  and  employ  Knglish  or  ney  to  one  place,  without  getting  it  back 

French  labourers  for  the  above  purjwses,  again  from  another.  Every  body  knows, 

instead  of  Irish.  that  if  a  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 

What  I  do  not  admit  is,  that  (in  so  far  is  cx|X)rted,  unless  its  place  is  supplied 
ns  his  income  is  ex|x;nded,  not  in  the  hir-  by  pai>er,  it  alw'ays  comes  Imck  again, 
ing  of  labourers,  but  in  the  purchase  of  In  point  of  fact,  however,  every  IkhIv 
comnuuUties^)  it  has  the  slightest  tenden-  W'ho  knows  any  thing  about  the  way  in 

cy  to  keep  wages  higher,  or  to  give  em-  which  the  matter  is  actually  managed, 

pluyinent  to  ;is  much  as  one  labourer  knows  that  no  money  w’hatever  is  sent, 

more,  than  if  he  were  living  at  the  Anti-  The  landlord's  steward  sends  over  to 
piHles  ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  (in  so  far  as  him  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  drawn  upon  a 
this  part  of  his  ex[)enditurc  is  concerned)  mercantile  house ;  and  the  drawer  of  the 
as  much  as  one  man  would  l)e  thrown  hill  sends  over  a  quantity  of  goods  to  the 
out  of  employment,  if  every  resident  land-  draw'ce,  to  meet  the  bill  when  it  becomes 
lord  in  the  island  w’cre  to  go  abroad,  or  to  due. 

s^Mid  abroad  for  every  article  which  he  It  appears,  therefore,  conclusively,  that 
had  a  mind  to  consume.  the  only  ditfcrence  between  the  expendi- 

If  the  landlord  remained  in  Ireland,  he  ture  of  the  resident  landlord,  and  that  of 
would  (w'c  shall  suppose)  eat  Irish  bread  the  absentee,  is  this :  the  one  buys,  let  us 
arkl  l>cef,  wear  Irish  shirts  and  breeches,  say,  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  Irish 
.sit  on  Irish  chairs,  and  drink  his  wane  off  goods,  every  year,  on  the  s|»t;  the  other 

an  Irish  table.  Now,  then,  I  w’ill  put  a  has  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of  Irish 

case Sup|>ose  that  he  goes  to  London,  goods  every  year  sent  to  him.  Perhaps 
leaving  directions  behind  him,  that  all  the  you  may  be  able  to  discover  some  great 
)>read  and  beef  which  he  w'ould  have  eat-  difference  which  this  makes  to  the  capi- 

eu,  all  »he  shirts  and  breeches  which  he  talists  and  labourers  in  Ireland.  Perhaps 

would  have  worn,  all  the  chairs  which  he  you  may— but  if  you  can,  you  can  do 

would  have  sat  u|x>n,  and  all  the  tables,  mure  than  I  can. 

off  which  he[w'opid  have  drank  his  wines.  This  error  (for  unless  the  above  argu- 
should  be  regulalrly  sent  him  to  l.cndon.  ment  be  correct,  you  must  give  me  leave 
You  will  not  deny,  I  suppose,  that  he  so  to  denominate  your  opinion)  appears 
would  give  just  as  much  employment  to  to  me  to  be  a  relic  of  the  now-exj^oded 
Jribh  labour  as  if  he  had  consumed  all  mercantile  system ;  of  that  system 
these  articles  in  the  true  orthodox  way,  which  emanated  those  wise  jMrohlWtioiis 
close  to  the  doors  of  the  very  people  who  of  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities, 
produced  them.  which  might  have  remained  to  this  dav 

It  would  imezle  you,  1  think,  to  dis-  monuments  of  ancestorial  wisdom  upon 
cover  any  error  in  this  protiosition,  or  to  our  statute-book,  had  not  Mr  Huskisson 
shew  any  difference  which  it  can  make  to  been  somewhat  wiser  than  that  Hibcr- 
the  Irish  producers,  provided  they  supply  uian  genius,  wboee  luculirations  you  ho- 
the  oomnaoditics,  whether  they  are  con-  noured  yesterday  by  a  place  in  your  co- 
sumed  on  the  spot,  or  at  a  thousand  miles  lumns.  The  theory  on  which  those  sage 
distance.  1  would  advise  you  to  ponder  regulations  were  founded,  was  exactly 
well,  however,  before  you  admit  this ;  the  same  with  that  which  this  declaim- 
since  you  will  find,  ifyou  do  admit  it,  that  er  and  yourself  maintain  in  oppon- 
you  liave  conceded  the  whole  question,  tion  to  Mr  M‘Cu]loch.  By  conswn^ 
In  fact,  this  case,  which  1  have  put  as  foreign  commodities^  you  emfdoy  ^ 
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rcigi«  labour ;  by  consuming  British  com-  shillings  which  he  so  spends,  In  that  same 
inutlitics,  you  employ  British  labour,  proportion  is  the  mischief  which  he  docs. 
What  Englishman,  then,  it  was  trium*  We  ought,  therefore,  if  this  notion  be  cor- 
phantly  asked,  can  be  so  lost  to  patriot-  rect,  not  only  to  reim|xi«e  upon  commerce 
ism,  as  to  lay  out  that  money  upon  fo-  ail  the  shackles  which  Ministers  have 
reigners  which  might  have  helped  to  en-  earned  such  high  and  such  deserved  praise 
rich  his  native  country  ?  Admirably  ar-  for  taking  off’,  but  we  ought  to  do,  what 
gued,  truly :  one  thing,  however,  which  1  suppose  no  Government  ever  did,  pro- 
these  sagacious  reasoners  did  not  advert  hibit  absolutely  all  foreign,  not  to  say  all 
to,  was,  that,  in  buying  foreign  commo-  internal  trade.  Such  is,  perhaps,  the  wise 
dities,  you  are  giving  just  the  same  cm-  course  that  tve  should  pursue,  if  the  coun- 
ployinent  to  British  labour  as  if  you  laid  cils  of  the  nation  were  taken  out  of  the 
out  your  whole  income  in  commodities  of  hands  of  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  and 
home  growth;  you  are  giving  employ-  placed  in  thoseof  asetofdcclaimcrs,  who 
ment,  namely,  to  that  labour  which  was  cither  are  desirous  to  mislead,  or  whose 
employed  in  making  the  British  commo*  incurable  ignorance  renders  them  just  as 
dities  with  w  hich  the  foreign  commodi-  mischievous  as  if  they  were, 
ties  that  you  consume  were  bought.  1  am  not  so  unjust.  Sir,  as  to  confound 

The  case  of  the  man  who  has  French  you  with  such  as  these ;  and  1  regret  the 
goods  sent  to  him  in  Ireland,  and  that  of  more  that  you  should  have  given  your 
the  man  who  goes  himself  and  consumes  ]K)werful  support  to  an  opinion  so  utterly 
them  at  Paris,  are  precisely  similar.  If  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  |X)li- 
the  one  be  criminal,  so  must  the  other  be.  tical  economy  which  you  habitually  main- 
If  the  absentee  landlord  be  an  enemy  to  tain;  an  opinion  which  has  had,  os  I  be- 
his  country,  so  is  every  resident  landlord  lieve,  so  great  a  share  in  blinding  the  pub- 
whu  ex|)ends  a  shilling  upon  any  article  lie  to  the  real  causes  of  the  evils  by  which 
that  is  not  produced — I  was  going  to  say  Ireland  is  afflicted.  I  remain,  Sir,  your's, 
in  Ireland— but  even  on  bis  own  estate  ;  with  the  greatest  respect,— —J.  S. 
and  just  in  projiortion  to  the  number  of  Sept.  15,  1825. 
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Mrs  Templeton  s  History  continued*  perceiving  the  expression  of  an« 
Hut  whether  spent  by  Constance  guish  in  her  daughter's  face*  lier 
in  sighs  and  tears,  or  by  the  laugh*  warm  affectionate  heart  bled  at  the 
ing  children  (that  anticipated  the  sight  of  distress  in  her  darling  child; 
morrow  as  one  entire  day  of  holiday  and  when  Constance  threw  her  arms 
and  happiness)  in  jokes  and  gaiety,  round  her,  as  she  hung  over  her  in 
which  prevented  sleep,  the  nignt  bed,  she  mingled  her  own  tears  with 
passed,  and  the  morning  dawned,  the  convulsive  sobbings  of  the  poor 
Ere  she  quitted  her  pillow,  a  letter  mourner,  whose  cold  cheek  laid  on 
was  delivered  to  her  from  Charles,  in  her  bosom.  “  My  dearest  girl,”  she 
which  he  told  her,  that  he  considered  said,  “  why  is  all  this  sorrow  ?  Ma¬ 
lt  best  himself  to  destroy  her  letters  trimony  is  an  awful  change  and  re* 
and  her  picture,  lest  she  should  not  sponsibility  to  one  so  young ;  yet  I 
have  a  good  opportunity.  It  con*  can  hardly  think  yon  so  hunjble  as 
eluded  with  earnest  and  affecting  that  your  dread  of  not  fulfilUng  its 
prayers  for  her  happiness,  and  told  weignty  duties  can  produce  grief  like 
her,  that  ere  she  received  it,  the  wri-  this.  You  cannot  surely  have  any 
ter  would  be  many  miles  from  C  thing  on  your  mind  that  you  conceal 

not  intending  to  revisit  it  till  her  from  your  poor  doting  mother,  whose 
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search  of  her  husbantl.  “  Henry,’* 
said  she,  fondly  pressing  his  hand, 
and  with  a  faltering  voice,  as  the  re- 
eollectioii  of  her  own  wedding-day 
came  to  her  mind,  and  the  fearful 
change  that  had  arisen  in  her  hus¬ 
band’s  mind  and  prospects  since 
then,  “  Henry,  can  you  help  me  to 
discover  what  ails  my  sweet  Con¬ 
stance.  Her  looks  terrify  me !  she 
looks  more  a  corpse  than  a  bride. 
Surely  she  loves  Templeton,  and  is 
really  willing  to  marry  him  ?”  I 
shoulil  suppose  so,”  said  Mr  Murray, 
angrily  ;  “  but  she  was  always  aflect- 
ed,  and  this  is  a  proof  of  her  extreme 
moilesty.”  “  Oh,  Henry,  this  is  not 
aftectation,”  said  his  wife,  as  the 
poor  victim  of  her  father’s  unkind¬ 
ness  entered  the  room.  She  was 
elegantly  attired,  but  the  whiteness 
of  her  gown  seemed  mocked  by  the 
deathly  paleness  of  her  cheek.  Her 
lips  were  of  the  same  hue,  and  though 
she  evidently  struggled  to  hide  her 
feelings,  the  effects  of  their  intensity 
rendered  it  impossible.  Her  mother 
quitted  the  room  in  silent  grief,  and 
left  her  with  her  father.  “  A  very 
]wetty  picture  of  resignation,”  said  he, 
sneeringly,  “  to  the  misery  of  mar¬ 
rying  a  man  whom  half  the  women  in 

(’ - would  give  a  fortune  to  obtain. 

W  hy,  'remplcton,”  he  continued,  (as 
the  lieutenant,  in  boisterous  gaiety, 
threw  o|>en  the  door,  followed  by  the 
younger  jxirt  of  the  family,)  “  you 
must  have  given  Constance  some  ter¬ 
rific  idea  of  you.  She  looks  as  if  she 
were  about  to  be  sacrificed.”  Uous- 
etl  by  the  unfeeling  sarcasms  of  her 
father,  she,  without  replying,  rose, 
whde  the  dignified  composure  of  her 
manner  awetl  even  Templeton  into 
respectful  silence.  She  presented  her 
hand  to  him,  and  saying,  she  was 
quite  ready,  he  led  her  to  the  car¬ 
riage  which  waited  them.  In  a  few 
minutes  tliey  were  in  the  church, 
and  at  the  altar ;  ami  though  Con¬ 
stance  fainted  during  the  ceremony, 
yet  was  it  soon  over,  and  she  heard 
herself  saluted  as  a  bride.  For  the 
remainder  of  that  ilay,  and  for  many 
more,  Mrs  Templeton  acted  as  if  un¬ 
der  a  spell.  She  visited,  dressed, 
danced,  and  sung,  as  if  the  happiest 
of  women.  Her  indhcr  was  delight¬ 
ed — her  father  exulting  ;  but  in  her 
own  heart  waa  despair,  and  her  only 
comfort  was,  that  she  felt  life  could 


not  be  to  her  long.  From  this  sin¬ 
gular  state  of  mind  she  was  rouswl 
by  the  unkindness  of  her  husband, 
whose  character  became  daily  more 
despicable  in  her  eyes.  For  a  month 
or  two  he  had  been  proud  of  her 
beauty,  and  constant  and  flattering 
in  his  attentions ;  but  bis  compa¬ 
nions  began  to  quiz  him  on  his  unfa¬ 
shionable  conduct,  and  be  could 
not  endure  their  reproaches,  but  soon 
vented  his  anger  on  his  unoffending 
wife,  whom  he  continually  left  alone 
at  a  country  lodging,  which  they  had 
first  taken  on  account  of  her  health, 
and  which  they  continued,  that  he 
might  keep  her  away  from  her  mo¬ 
ther’s  house,  for  he  saw  that  his  cha¬ 
racter  began  to  excite  the  suspicion 
of  Mrs  Murray,  and  he  knew  that 
her  open  and  unguarded  temper 
would  lead  her  to  repeat  all  she  ob- 
scrvcil  to  her  daughter.  Ilut  it  was 
in  vain  he  hoped  to  preserve  appear¬ 
ances.  His  repeated  drunken  frolics 
made  him  universally  talked  of,  and 
at  last  his  mother-in-law  seriously 
and  angrily  told  him,  that  her  child 
should  not  be  exposed  to  the  conta¬ 
mination  of  his  society.  This  was 
injudicious  in  the  extreme,  as  it  ditl 
him  no  good,  and  drew  upon  lierself 
his  decided  hate.  Mrs  Murray  sought 
to  influence  the  mind  of  Constance  ; 
but  her  many  hours  of  solitude  and 
reflection  had,  ere  this,  caused  a  hap¬ 
py  change  in  Mrs  Templeton’s  heart, 
the  fertile  soil  of  which  was  rapidly 
bringing  forth  the  blossoms  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  self-denial.  That  Book, 
which  hail  been  once  to  her  only  a 
serious  task,  was  fast  becoming  dear¬ 
er  comfort  to  her  heart.  She  read  it 
as  the  tidings  of  love  and  peace,  and 
the  effects  of  its  precepts  were  swn 
perceived.  Though  disgusted  with 
the  manners  of  her  outwardly  elegant 
partner,  and  shocked  at  bis  habits,  • 
she  remembered  the  dictates  of  her 
Bible,  and  the  hopes  of  Charles  Ed¬ 
gar,  and  resisted  all  attempts  of  her 
mother  to  persuade  her  to  condemn 
him  by  her  words,  even  to  a  parent. 
She  knew  that  she  had  sworn  to  ho¬ 
nour  and  obey  him,  and  she  deter- 
mineil,  thougn  his  part  of  the  com¬ 
pact  were  broken,  to  fulfil  her’s  only 
the  more  rigidly ;  and  thus  her  mo¬ 
ther  was  displeas^t  and  quitted  her 
in  anger.  Poor  Constance  wept  bifc^ 
tcrly  for  a  few  moinenU^  but  she  lo* 
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gaiiutl  on  her  knees  lliiit  inward  sense  and  wept  on  his  shoulder,  lie  too 
oi’  selt'-ai»probation  which  told  her  seemed  moved  by  her  emotion^  and 
she  was  right,  and  comforted  her  un-  clasped  her  closely  to  his  b^oin, 
der  the  displeasure  of  her  fondly-be-  looking  at  her  for  an  instant  with 
loveil  mother.  To  the  insulting  jea-  pity  and  alFection  ;  but  it  passed  from 
lousy  of  her  husband  she  returned  his  countenance,  and  he  shook  her 
oidy  meekness,  and  attentive  obe-  off,  and  coldly  kissing  her,  bade  her 
dience  to  his  limitations  of  her  ac-  again  adieu,  and  left  the  room.  For 
(juaintance.  To  his  constant  re-  some  moments  she  remained  stand- 
proaches  that  she  loved  Charles  Ed-  ing  where  he  left  her,  but  soon,  sor- 
gar  better  than  him,  her  only  reply  rowful  and  hopeless,  she  sat  down  to 
was,  (as  she  would  not  even  here  de-  her  work,  and  tried  to  conjecture 
part  from  truth,)  that  if  she  failed  in  why  she  had  felt  so  much  for  what 
all  the  fondness  a  wife  ought  to  feel,  was  a  common  occurrence.  In  the 
she  would  try  to  repair  it  by  her  ex-  morning,  as  she  commenceil  her  soli- 
actitude  in  all  her  other  duties.  But  tary  breakfast,  a  note  was  ])ut  into 
her  patient  sweetness  was  all  unavail-  her  hands,  which  had  been  left  early 
ing.  Templeton  grew  more  and  more  at  the  house  by  a  sailor.  She  recog- 
insupjwrtable,  and  neither  the  love-  nised  her  husband's  writing,  and 
liness  of  his  wife,  nor  the  speedy  pro-  thinking  it  might  containsomeor- 
s])ect  of  being  a  parent,  could  reclaim  ders  for  his  voyage,  she  opened  it 
him.  When  irritated  by  others,  to  hastily,  and  fell  back  insensible  on 
whom  he  chose  to  hide  his  real  dis-  reading  the  following  words : — 
|K).sition,  he,  on  his  return  home,  gave  “  You  may  marry  Charles  Edgar 
way  to  a  fury  of  passion  which  terri-  whenever  you  like,  as  you  will  never 
ficd  her ;  and  more  than  once,  on  again  see  ^  rr 

the  mildkt  expostulation  from  iier.  tnwARo  Tempi.etox. 

(lid  he  threaten  even  her  life,  in  the  Weeks  had  passed  on,  and  the 
delirium  of  rage.  Poor  Constance,  hapless  Constance  was  yet  watche<l 
sick  at  heart,  and  without  the  com-  with  more  despair  than  hope  by  her 
fort  of  a  friendly  bosom  on  which  to  mother  and  sisters,  who  had  removed 
rc|)ose  a  thought,  drooped  and  faded  her  from  the  country  in  a  state  of 
like  a  fragile  dower,  and  her  beauti-  lethargic  insensibility.  But  at  length 
ful  form  became  sickly  and  delicate,  she  slowly  revived,  and  soon  after, 
Still  she  relaxed  not  her  efforts  to  her  orphan  Mary  was  born.  The 
please  her  husband,  as  she  knew  that  newly-awakened  and  powerful  tic  of 
I»cr  own  and  her  infant's  subsistence  maternal  love  made  her  again  feel 
would  de))end  on  him,  and  she  at  times  that  life  had  a  value  ;  and  as  she 
even  trie(l  to  look  forward  with  hope,  gazed  on  the  innocent  face  of  her 
to  presenting  him  with  his  child  as  baby,  she  scarcely  believed  herself 
a  tie  that  must  soften  his  heart  to  unhappy ;  but  it  was  not  long  ere 
her ;  and  perhaps,  she  would  mourn-  her  principles  told  her  that,  to  re- 
lully  add,  as  the  father  of  my  child,  main  thus  a  burden  on  her  rootlier, 
I  may  be  enabled  to  love  him.  But  by  no  means  rich,  and  supporting  an 
the  trial  was  not  granted  to  her  !  indolent  and  vicious  husband  by  her 
Two  months  ere  its  birth,  he  one  exertions,  was  wrong.  She  therefore, 
evening  told  her  that  he  was  going  a  as  soon  as  her  state  of  health  per- 
bhort  cruize,  and  that  she  could  re-  mitted,  tore  herself  from  her  darling 
main  where  she  was  till  his  return.  Mary,  whom  she  consigned  to  the 
“  But  that  will  surely  be  soon,"  she  affectionate  care  of  her  grandmother, 
tremblingly  answered ;  and  endea-  and  for  her  sake  commenced  the  task 
vouring  to  look  happy,  she  kissed  his  of  private  education.  But  not  even 
forehead,  and  whispered,  “  You  the  love  which  glowed  so  warmly  in 
know^^  1  shall  want  your  company  her  bosom,  for  the  little  helpless 
soon."  **  I  t  depends  upon  circum**  being,  that  had  wound  itself  so  close- 
stances,"  he  sulkily  answered ;  but  ly  round  her  heart,  could  pluck  out 
1  must  be  on  board  to-night,  and  so  tne  venomed  dart  of  disease,  which 
good-bye,"  A  strange  and  horrid  disappointed  love  had  planted  there. 
presentimeBt  came  over  the  mind  of  The  more  fondly  she  dwelt  on  her 
^<>ostance,  as  for  the  first  time  she  child,  the  more  did  she  feel  the 
direw  her  iruit  round  TcmpletoDi  ingit  would  have  been  to  call  Charles 
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Iulp:ar  its  father.  Constance  bad 
learned  humility  by  her  sufferings^ 
and  was  meekly  sensible  of  her  own 
insufficiency  to  train  up  her  darling 
as  her  heart  earnestly  desired.  **  Y'et 
her  Father,  who  is  in  heaven,”  said 
she,  as  she  rose  from  her  knees  after 
praying  for  her  orphan,  “  can  and 
will  assist  me,  and  when  1  am  taken 
from  her,  he  can  guard  her  from 
danger,  and  lead  her  to  peace.”  It 
was  fortunate  for  Constance  that  the 
family  in  which  she  lived  were  of 
that  su))erior  order  who  regard  mis¬ 
fortune  only  as  a  call  for  sympathy, 
and  who  therefore  studied  all  in  their 
power  to  render  her  mind  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  endeavoured  to  make  her 
forget  that  her  situation  witli  them 
was  a  dependent  one.  They  were  con¬ 
nections  of  Mrs  Weston,  and  here  it 
was  that  Mrs  Templeton  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  that  invaluable  friend, 
who,  with  her  husband,  came  on  a 
visit  to  Beechgrove.  Though  not 
blest  with  a  family,  Mrs  Weston  was 
ardently  attached  to  children,  and 
wherever  she  visited  was  adored  by 
the  younger  ones,  from  the  endearing 
interest  she  took  in  all  their  studies 
and  amusements.  It  was  impossible 
that  one  so  penetrating  should  not 
perceive  in  Mrs  Templeton  a  being 
very  different  from  the  generality  of 
those  she  met  with  in  similar  situa¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  powerfully  was  her 
attention  cxcit^  by  the  evident 
melancholy  and  declining  state  of 
health  in  which  Constance  then  was, 
that  she  soon  awakened  all  the  grate¬ 
ful  affection  of  the  latter,  who  con¬ 
fided  to  her  the  story  of  her  life. 
In  deep  commiseration,  Mrs  Weston 
listened  to  her,  and  obtained  her  con¬ 
sent  to  disclose  it  to  her  husband, 
who,  though  apparently  only  the  be¬ 
ing  of  hilarity  and  gaiety,  was  in 
reality  possessed  of  a  soul  glowing 
with  all  the  feelings  that  most  adorn 
the  man  and  the  Christian.  They 
instantly  agreed  that  Mrs  Templeton 
should  relinquish  her  situation,  and 
become  an  inmate  of  their  own  house. 
“  Wc  will  send  for  her  littlegirl,”gaid 
the  warm-hearted  Mr  Weston,  “  and 
who  knows,  with  your  nursing,  my 
dear,  and  Wiseman's  care,  but  she 
may  livemapy  years."  With  mingled 
feelings  of  n^t  and  pleasure,  the 
friends  of  Constance  parted  with 
her,  and  she  soon  found  herself  in 


the  possession  of  every  luxury  that 
wealth  could  command  to  cheer  her 
mind,  or  remove  her  disease.  Tlit 
former  was  at  times  atuined,  hut 
the  latter  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
art.  Consumption  began  to  show 
its  certain  symptoms ;  but  the  unre- 
roitted  watchfulness  of  her  daily 
more  attached  friend,  Mrs  Weston, 
and  the  advice  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  arrested  the  rapidity  of 
its  progress,  and  she  lingered  four 
years  aifter  her  arrival  at  the  Elms, 
during  which  time  her  whole  family 
were  the  objects  of  the  liberahty  and 
kindness  of  the  Westons.  Her  little 
Mary  was  ever  with  her,  and  often 
beguiled  the  weary  hours  of  sickness, 
while  she  gradually  increased  her 
interest  in  the  heart  of  Mrs  Weston, 
who  loved  her  with  an  affection  little 
inferior  to  her  mother’s.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Templeton  was  never  heard 
of ;  he  exchanged  from  the  ship  in 
which  he  had  been  at  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  and  all  traces  of  him 
were  lost.  Mr  Murray's  conduct  had 
again  become  so  bad,  that  his  wife, 
by  the  advice  and  entreaties  of  her 
friends,  determined  on  leaving  him, 
and  with  her  daughters  she  accepted 
the  proposal  of  an  early  friend  who 
had  settled  in  the  North  of  England, 
to  remove  there,  and  commence  a 
school,  which,  from  their  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  manners,  Jane  and  Anna 
Murray  were  eminently  qualified  to 
undertake.  Elizabeth,  her  eldest 
daughter,  bad  never  resided  at  home, 
but  had  been  educated  by  a  sister  ol 
Mr  Murray's,  who  transfused  into 
the  breast  of  her  pupil  the  same  vir¬ 
tuous  principles  and  refined  cultiva¬ 
tion  which  adorned  her  own.  Eliza¬ 
beth  was  now  in  the  situation  that 
Mrs  Templeton  had  left,  and  was  a 
frequent  visitor  of  her  sister  at  the 
Elms.  Mrs  Murray  hail  also  been 
there  more  than  once,  but  each 
visit  confirmed  only  the  fatal  cer¬ 
tainty  of  the  accelerating  progress  of 
her  cnild's  disorder,  and  now„on  her 
arrival  with  her  younger  girls  on 
their  way  to  the  North,  she  perceived, 
at  the  first  glance,  that  the  life  of  Con¬ 
stance  was  quivering  like  the  flame  of 
the  taper  near  its  close.  That  flame 
flashes  in  bright  and  brighter  gleams, 
as  its  extinction  is  more  near,  and, 
like  it,  Constance  revived  at  times 
to  more  than  her  former  beauty,  a» 
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if  death  were  resolved  to  display  on  iny  unworthy  head  !"  It  was  on 
the  value  of  the  prize  he  had  so  the  day  following  that  she  bade  fare- 
nearly  made  his  own.  She  was  ful-  well  to  all  her  relations.  They  were 
ly  aware  of  her  danger,  and  grateful-  drownctl  in  tears  and  sighs.  She 
ly  anticipated  her  release ;  but  one  alone  W’as  smiling  and  cheerful, 
tning  weighed  on  her  mind, — her  “  Think,  dear  ones,”  said  she,  “  how 
mother  yet  knew  nothing  of  her  love  soon  we  shall  be  together  again, 
for  Charles  Edgar.  Nor  will  I  never  to  part.  Forgive  me  all  my 
tell  her,  Elizabeth,”  said  she  to  the  faults,  my  belovetl  mother,  and  may 
weeping  girl,  who  listened  to  a  story  Mary  live  to  reward  you  for  all  your 
equally  new  to  her;  “it  will  only  kindness,  all  your  love  to  me!”  U'ith 
add  to  her  grief ;  but  remember,  my  feelings  which  words  cannot  describe, 
dear  sister,  from  whatever  motive,  Mrs  Murray  poured  forth  her  bless- 
iicvcr  do  you  tread  the  fatal  path  of  ings  on  the  head  of  her  dying  child, 
concealment.  The  bitterest  pang  that  and  clasping  her  to  her  bosom,  said, 
I  now  feel  is,  that  I  have  deceived  “  May  Goil  have  mercy  on  me !” 
my  beloved  mother.”  Elizabeth  tried  then  hurrying  from  the  room,  fol- 
to  comfort  her,  and  she  answered,  lowed  by  her  daughters,  she  entered 
with  a  smile  of  affection,  “  You  the  chaise,  and  was  soon  far  from 
never  saw  Charles,  my  dear  sister,  Constance. 

but  1  think  you  will,  and  then  per-  The  agony  of  this  parting  greatly 
haps  you  will  excuse  me.”  At  her  hastened  the.dcath  of  Mrs  Temple- 
earnest  request,  her  mother  shorten-  ton,  and  on  the  following  Wednes- 
cd  her  visit,  for  Constance  knew  that  day  it  was  that  Dr  B.  witnessed  her 
the  grief  of  attending  her  in  her  last  death-bed  scene.  She  was  interretl 
moments  would  unfit  Mrs  Murray  in  the  family  vault  of  Mr  Weston  ; 
for  the  commencement  of  a  new  state  and  though  many  years  have  since 
in  life.  She  therefore  urged  her  to  rolled  away,  and  that  babe  she  left  is 
depart,  in  defiance  of  the  longings  of  herself  a  wife,  none  who  knew  Con¬ 
ker  own  mind,  that  her  spirit  mightbe  stance  Murray,  whether  in  the  love- 
yielded  on  the  bosom  of  her  mother,  liness  of  youth  and  happiness,  or  in 
“  Were  there  hope,”  she  softly  said,  the  more  touching  beauty  of  sickness 
“  1  would  ask  you  to  remain,  but  and  suffering,  will  ever  forget  her. 
there  is  none  I  Death  is  hovering  Elizabeth  Murray  has  seen  tlic  man 
oyer  me,  and  waits  only  for  permis-  her  sister  so  fondly  and  so  truly 
sion  to  throw  his  pall  on  my  weary  loved,  has  excused  and  justific*!  that 
head  ;  and  never  was  rest  to  the  fa-  love,  and  has  found  her  dearest  hap- 
tigued  traveller  more  welcome.  All  pincss  in  calling  herself  his  wife. 

that  can  soften  the  terrors  of  his  ap-  - 

proach,  and  turn  him  into  the  har-  Really,  my  dear  Charlw,  I  am 
binger  of  freedom  and  happiness,  glad  the  story  is  concluded,”  said  my 
Cod  has  in  his  word  vouchsafed  to  good  aunt,  wiping  her  eyes  and  sigh- 
teach  me  ; — all  that  can  lessen  my  ing  heavily.  **  This  is  a  world  of 
anxiety  for  my  child,  and  for  you,  my  woe ;  but,  after  all,  1  am  thankful 
jriends  here  have  promised.  Oh !  that  I  was  never  persuaded  to 
how  great  are  the  blessings  showered  marry.”  f-** 


bonnet 


Tis  evening !  and  the  god  of  day  is  deep 
Amid  the  glories  of  the  purple  sky. 
And  o’er  the  fading  scene  dark  shadows 
creep, 

And  shroud  its  loveliness  from  mortal 
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The  persons  appointed  to  present 
the  Articles  which  had  been  drawn 
up  by  the  last  Assembly,  lost  no 
time  in  waiting  upon  tne  Queen. 
She  was  dien  at  Perth  ;  and  the  day 
after  the  Articles  had  been  presented 
to  her,  she  removed  to  Dunkeld.  The 
( ’ommissioners  followed  her,  and  so¬ 
licited  an  immediate  reply  :  but  the 
Queen,  under  pretence  of  being  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  the  advice  of  her  Coun¬ 
cil,  declined  to  say  any  thing  upon 
)>oints  of  so  much  importance  till 
she  should  have  returned  to  Kdin- 
burgh.  Five  days  after  she  had  re¬ 
turned,  the  Articles  of  the  Assembly 
were  brought  under  consideration  of 
the  Council.  No  conclusions,  how¬ 
ever,  were  come  to,  and  the  Secretary 
informed  the  Commissioners,  that 
another  and  a  more  frequent  meet¬ 
ing  of  Council  must  be  held,  before 
full  and  final  Answers  could  be  given. 
'J'hese  were  accordingly  received  on 
the  twenty-first  day  of  August.  Petrie 
mentions,  that  a  meeting  of  Assem¬ 
bly  took  place  soon  after,  at  which 
these  Answers  were  ordered  to  be  in¬ 
serted  in  the  Registers  of  the  Church, 
lie  also  mentions,  that  Replies  to  the 
Answers  of  the  Queen  were  drawm  up 
by  this  Assemhly,  and  that  they  then 
adjourned  to  the  day  fixed  for  their 
meeting  in  December.  It  is  proba¬ 
ble,  how-ever,  that  the  meeting  men¬ 
tioned  by  l*etrie  was  not,  strictly 
speaking,  a  General  Assembly,  but 
a  conference  of  the  leading  Protes- 
unts,  brought  about  by  Knox,  who 
had  been  instructoil,  by  the  last  As¬ 
sembly,  to  receive  the  Answers  of  the 
(Jueen  to  their  Articles.  No  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  an  intermediate  meet¬ 


ing,  ill  the  Bulk  of  the  Universal 
Kirk,  nor  in  ('alderwood’s  large  MS. 
In  both,  the  Answers  of  the  Queen, 
and  the  Replies  of  the  Assembly, 
are  inserted  in  the  minutes  of  the 
meeting,  w  hich  took  place,  according 
to  appointment,  on  the  twenty-fifth 
of  December. 

This  Assembly  was  held  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  in  the  Over-Tol booth,  'riie 
invocation  of  the  name  of  God  was 
made  by  John  Knox,  and  Erskinc  of 
Dun  was  chosen  Moderator.  After 
a  few  preliminary  arguments,  “  fol- 
lowes  the  Answer  given  be  the  Quenis 
Majestie  to  the  Articles  presentit  to 
her  Grace,  be  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Assemblie  last  haldin,  the  '■ZH  of 
June  15Go.** 

The  First  of  these  Articles  requi¬ 
red  that  Poix*ry  *  should  be  suppress¬ 
ed,  and  the  Protestant  Religion  es¬ 
tablished  by  Act  of  Parliament.  To 
this  it  was  answered, — 'I'hat  the 
Queen  could  not  abandon  the  reli¬ 
gion  in  which  she  had  been  educa¬ 
ted,  without  offending  her  conscience, 
and  irritating  her  allies.  But  she 
was  ready  to  sanction  any  law'  for 
securing  to  the  Protestants  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,— a  liberty 
which  she  claimed  for  herself. 

>^1^1  regard  to  the  patronage  of 
benefices,  the  Queen  would  not  di¬ 
vest  herself  of  what  formed  so  great 
a  part  of  the  patrimony  of  her  crown, 
but  was  willing  that  a  reasonable 
stipend  should  Kb  specially  assigned 
to  the  Ministers. 

The  examination  of  Teachers, — the 
punishment  of  impiety  and  vice,— 
and  the  mitigation  of  tithes,  were  Ar¬ 
ticles  which  the  Queen  was  willing 


*  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  (1551)  some  persons  ^were  sent  from  the  Privy 
i\Hii)cil  to  Capt.  11  all,  in  Essex,  the  residence  of  the  Princess  Mary,  to  prohibit 
her  or  her  domestics  from  using  mass,  or  any  other  divine  service  than  was  set  forth 
by  the  laws  of  the  realm.  The  Princess  returned  a  letter  to  the  King,  full  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  loyalty  ;  but  firmly  asserting  her  right  to  worship  God  according  to  her 
conscience,  aod  resolutely  declaring  that  she  would  rather  lay  down  her  life  than 
abandon  her  religion.  Another  dq)uUtion,  with  the  Lofd  Chancellor  at  their  bead, 
were  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  attempte  to  shake  the  resolutions  of  this  Prince^ 
Her  leuer  and  the  subsequent  confeienoe  may  be  seen  in  the  valuable  iUuslrations  w 
English  History,  which  have  lately  been  given  to  the  public  by  Mr  fillis.  ■  SeeGrigi* 
nal  Letters,  Vol.  II.  p.  176-lb3. 
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torctVr  to  Parliament.  Anil  as  to  was  ileclared  to  be  unlawful  for  those 
the  inaintenaiKX*  of  the  floor,  she  who  had  put  their  hands  to  the 
promised  to  disjilay  a  reasonable  li«  plough  to  look  back,  or  to  leave  their 
berality.  heavenly  vocation,  and  return  to  the 

'riiese  Answers  ‘‘  satisfieil  not  ful-  profane  world.  And  in  order  to  en- 
lie  the  kirk;”  and  Mr  John  Ilow,  courage  Ministers  to  continue  in 
Minister  at  Pertli,  was  apfxiinted  to  their  vocation,  Knox  was  appointeil 
<lraw  up  a  Reply.  In  this  Reply,  to  pen  a  “  comfortable  letter,”  in 
ilie  Assembly  lament  that  the  Queen  the  name  of  the  Assembly.  This 
should  not  yet  have  had  her  eyes  letter  is  not  inserteil  in  the  Buik  of 
opened  to  see  the  impiety  of  the  the  Universal  Kirk,  nor  in  the  coin- 
mass,  and  represent  her  embracing  mon  copies  of  Calderwood’s  large 
of  the  Protestant  Religion  as  the  sure  MS.  It  has  been  preserved  by  Wod- 
mcan  of  forming  an  alliance  with  row,  in  the  Appendix  to  his  Life  of 
Him,  whose  friendship  would  be  Knox.  He  says  he  takes  it  from  a 
more  precious  than  all  the  aids  of  copy  of  Calderwood’s  second  draught 
her  eartlily  confederates.  They  pro-  of  his  History.  The  title  runs  thus— 
fess  tliat  they  have  no  wish  to  in-  “  The  Sufierintendants,  Ministers, 
terfere  with  the  rights  of  the  Queen  and  Commissioners  of  Kirks  reforin- 
or  other  patrons  ;  but  they  think  cd  within  the  realme  of  Scotland, 
it  reasonable,  that  they  should  be  Assembled  in  Edinburgh  the  2.5 
allowed  to  enquire  into  the  qua-  day  of  December  15G5, — To  the 
liticalions  of  those  who  are  pro-  Ministers  of  Jesus  Christ  within 
moled  to  benefices ;  and  that,  as  pre-  the  same  realme,  desire  grace,  mercy, 
sentation  pertains  to  the  patron,  so  and  peace,  from  God  the  Father  and 
ought  collation  to  pertain  to  the  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  perpe- 
(’luireh.  The  retention  of  benefices  tual  comfort  of  the  Holy  Spirit.” 
for  the  use  of  the  Queen  they  pro-  It  is  an  animated  and  forcible  ap- 
nounce  to  be  ungodly  and  illegal ;  peal  on  the  duty  and  honour  of  re- 
aiid  maintain,  that  in  every  case  of  inaining  stedfast  in  their  vocation, 
a  vacancy,  qualified  persons  should  notwithstanding  their  discourage- 
be  presen teil,  and  a  reasonable  sti-  ments  and  difficulties.  The  conclud- 
peiidsecuretl  to  them.  If,  after  repair-  ing  paragraph  may  be  given  as  a 
ing  churehes,  maintaining  schools,  specimen  of  the  style  and  argument: 
and  relieving  the  poor,  any  surplus  “It  is  but  poverty  that  as  yet 
should  remain,  it  might  be  applieil  doth  threaten  us,  which,  if  we  be  not 
•as  her  Majesty  and  Couneil  judged  able  to  contemn,  how  shall  we  abide 
most  expedient  or  necessary.  They  the  fury  and  terror  of  death,  which 
conclude  with  praying  (toil,  that  he  many  tliousands  before  us  have  suf- 
w»)iilj  move  the  Queen  and  the  Es-  fered,  for  the  testimony  of  the  same 
tales  to  grant  their  reasonable  re-  truth  which  we  profess  and  teach, 

and  despised  all  worldly  redemption. 
In  the  Second  Session,  a  general  as  the  prophet  speaks  ?  This  is  but 
complaint  being  made  that  Ministers  a  gentle  tryal  which  our  heavenly 
could  not  obtain  payment  of  their  Father  taketh  of  our  obedience, 
siijieuds,  aud  that  some  had  suffered  which,  if  we  willingly  offer  unto 
violence  for  their  fidelity  in  reprov-  Him,  the  bowels  of  his  fatherly  com¬ 
ing  vice,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Sup-  passion  will  rather  cause  the  ravens, 
l>lication,  craving  redress  of  these  yea,  the  rocks  and  rivers,  to  minister 
tihugs,  should  be  presented  to  the  to  us  things  necessary  to  the  body, 
iilueen.  The  Supplication  was  drawn  than  that  he  shall  safer  us  to  perish, 
np»— Ijonl  Linilaay  and  David  Mur-  if  we  dedicat  our  whole  lives  unto 
^■^y,  brother  to  tlie  Laird  of  Balvaird,  him.  Let  us  be  frequent  in  reading, 
were  appointed  to  lay  it  before  the  whicji,  alas!  over  many  despise?  and 
yueen,  and  to  report  her  answer  to  earnest  in  prayer,  diligent  in  watch- 
*wxt  Assembly.  ing  over  the  Hock  committed  to  our 

rrom  want  of  encouragement  and  charge,  and  let  our  sobrietv  and  tera- 
snpport,  it  would  ap]:>car  that  Minis-  poral  life  shame  the  wicked,  and  bear 
Were  abandoning  their  charges ;  example  to  the  godly ;  and  then  there 
measures  were  taken  to  prevent  is  no  doubt  but  the  Eternal,  our 
t  icm,  if  possible,  from  doing  so.  It  Goil,  shall  remedic  this  our  extre- 
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fii!tio,-4ie  nhall  confound  our  ene¬ 
mies;  tiulRhall  shortly  convert  our 
wars  and  mourning  into  joy  and 
mirth,  to  the  glory  of  his  own  name 
and  comfort  of  posterity  to  come, 
through  the  merits  and  intercession 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  whose 
Holy  Spirit  comfort  you  and  us  in 
the  end." 

Although  the  writer  of  this  letter 
had  not  bi^n  mentioned,  it  is  so  full 
of  the  bold  spirit  and  vehement  man-  , 
nor  of  Knox,  that  there  could  have 
been  little  hesitation  in  ascribing  it 
to  him.  At  this  same  Assembly,  a 
request  was  made  that  he  should  be 
translated  from  Edinburgh  to  St. 
Andrew’s.  Goodman  who  had  offi¬ 
ciated  there  since  1560,  seems  about 
this  time  to  have  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land.  'When  Knox  and  Craig  were 
appointed  to  visit  kirks  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1 564,  Goodman  had  preached 
for  them  in  their  absence ;  and  the 
Commissioners  of  St.  Andrew’s  now 
requested  that  Knox  should  supply 
his  place  with  them.  The  Assem¬ 
bly,  however,  although  Knox  was 
at  the  time  under  the  heavy  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  Court,  refused  to 
listen  to  their  request,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  them  to  choose  a  Minister  from 
among  the  members  of  their  Uni¬ 
versity  *.  Indeed,  how  useful  so¬ 
ever  Knox  might  have  been  at  St. 
Andrew’s,  whi^  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  first  ministry,  his  presence 
could  not  at  this  crisis  be  wanted  in 
Edinburgh.  The  Reformers  enter¬ 
tained  at  this  time,  and  not  without 
cause,  the  most  serious  apprehensions 
of  danger  to  their  religion.  Under 
these  apprehensions,  the  Assembly 
had  come  to  the  resolution  of  ap- 
|x>inting  a  solemn  and  public  fast. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  mea¬ 
sure  were,  a  forgetfulness  of  former 
deliverances,  and  a  contempt  of  pre¬ 
sent  threatenings,  the  neglect  and 
oppression  of  the  poor  among  them- 
s^ves,  and  the  persecution  and  cru¬ 
elty  exercised,  in  conseouence  of  the 
decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  up¬ 
on  their  Protestant  brethren  al^oad. 
These  are  given  as  the  causes  of 
**  stooping  under  the  mighty  hand  of 
God,  and  supplicating  his  protection 

•It  would  appear,  however,  that  this 
Life  of  Goodman,  seems  to  think  that  the  { 
was  Robert  HamiUon,  who  had  been  Mini 
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and  favour.’’  As  this  was  the  first 
solemnity  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  observed  by  the  ProtesUnts  in 
Scotland,  it  was  judged  necessary 
and  proper  toexplain,  at  some  length, 
the  natnre  and  advantage  of  fasting  ; 
**  lest  the  Papists  should  think  that 
Jhey  now  b^n  to  practise  that 
which  they  had  condemneil  in  them, 
or  lest  the  ignorant,  who  knew  not 
the  commoditie  of  this  most  godly 
exercise,  should  contemn  the  same.” 
The  Assembly,  therefore,  appointed 
Knox  and  Craig  to  “  set  out  the 
form  thereof,"  and  to  cause  Robert 
Likprevick  to  print  it.  The  fast  was 
to  be  observed  on  the  second  and 
third  Sunday  of  May,  by  which 
time,  probably,  the  “  Form"  would 
be  ready  to  serve  as  a  directory  to 
Ministers  and  people.  The  title  of 
it  runs,  “  The  ordoure  and  doctrine 
of  the  general  faste,  appointed  be  the 
General  Assemblie  of  the  Kirke  of 
Scotlande,  balden  at  Edinburgh  the 
25  day  of  December  1565."  The 
treatise  is  well  drawn  up,  and  does 
honour  to  the  writers,  or  rather  to 
the  writer ;  for,  by  a  passage  in  the 
fifth  book  of  the  History  which  goes 
by  his  name,  it  seems  to  have  been 
composed  by  Knox,  f  Hist,  of  Ref. 
p.  390.)  It  begins  witn  setting  forth 
the  nature  of  fasting  in  genertu,  and 
then  proceeds  to  state  the  causes  of 
this  observance  in  particular.  The 
second  and  third  Sunday  of  May 
were  not  appointed,  it  is  said,  **  for 
any  religion  of  time,"  but  for  con¬ 
venience.  The  abstinence  from  food 
was  to  be  from  the  evening  of  Satur¬ 
day  till  the  afternoon  of  Sunday ; 
and  even  then,  great  temperance  was 
enjoined.  Gorgeous  apparel  was  to 
be  avoided  during  the  whole  week. 
The  time  spent  in  the  public  exer¬ 
cises  of  religion  was  to  be  somewhat 
longer  than  on  ordinary  occasions ; 
and  the  prayers  to  be  said,  and  the 
passages  of  Scripture  to  be  read,  were 
all  distinctly  set  down. 

At  this  Assembly  several  steps 
were  taken  to  prevent  irregularity  in 
the  solemnizing  of  marriage.  Among 
the  questions  which  were  proposed 
for  solution,  the  following  answer 
may  be  given  as  a  proof  of  the  mo* 

was  not  doM.  At  least  Wodrow,  in  ktf 
leraon  who  succeeded  him  at  St.  Andrew 
ster  at  Mauchline. 
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(Imtioii  and  liberality  of  our  He-  baptinne  without  wattcr  and  some 
formers.  fbnne  of  word,  quhilk  arc  the  prin- 

«  If  baptisme  be  adininUtrat  be  cipalls  of  the  external  sigue.  \Vc 
ane  Papist  Priest,  or  in  the  Papisti-  ourselves  were  baptized  be  Papists, 
cal  maner,  it  sal  be  reiterau’*  whose  corruptionis  aiul  abusia  now 

i^uhen  sick  children  come  to  we  damne,  cleaving  onlic  to  the  siiu- 
zeirs  of  understanding,  they  sould  be  pie  ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
instructed  in  the  doctrine  of  salva*  to  the  vertue  of  the  Holie  Spirit, 
tioun.  The  corruptioun  of  the  Pa-  quhilks  makes  baptisme  to  workc  in 
pistrie  must  be  declared  to  them,  us  the  proper  effects  thereof,  with- 
quhilk  they  must  publickUe  damne,  out  any  rcitcratioun  of  the  external! 
before  they  beadinittit  to  the  Lord's  signe.  If  such  children  come  never 
table;  quhilks  if  they  doe,  there  to  tlie  knowledge  of  the  true  doctrine, 
iieuls  not  the  external  signe  to  be  they  are  to  be  left  to  the  judgment 
reitcrat.  For  no  Papist  ministers  of  God." 
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From  the  intercourse  which  was  ing,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  in- 
carried  on  between  Scotland  and  the  tr^uce  it  here, 
continent  of  Europe,  it  has  been  “  James,  &c. — To  all  and  sundry 
thought,  that  printing  must  have  our  officiaris,  liegis,  and  subdittis 
been  introduced  into  this  country  quham  it  efieris,  quhais  knawlage 
soon  after  the  invention  of  the  art.  tiiir  our  lettres  sal  cum,  greting ; 
Haerlein,  Strasburg,  and  Mentz,  Wit  ye  that  forsamekill  as  our  lo- 
liavc  contended  for  the  honour  of  vittis  servitouris,  Walter  Chepman 
tlic  inveiitiou  ;  and  if  the  claims  of  and  Androu  Millar,  burgessis  of  our 
Haerlein  are  to  be  preferred,  the  burgh  of  Edinburgh,  has  at  our  in¬ 
art  might  very  speedily  have  reached  stance  and  request,  for  our  plesour, 
us,  for  the  staple  port  of  Scotland  the  honour  and  profit  of  our  llealmc 
was  about  that  time  at  Antwerp,  and  liegis,  takin  on  thame  to  furnis 
There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  and  bring  hame  ane  prent,  with  all 
there  were  any  Scottish  printers  be-  stuff  belangand  tharto,  and  expert 
fore  Chepman  and  Myilar.  The  men  to  use  the  samyne,  forimprent- 
licence  wiiich  was  granted  to  them,  ing  within  our  Ilealme  of  the  bukis 
for  bringing  home  a  printing-press,  of  our  lawis,  actis  of  parliament, 
“  with  all  stuff  belonging  thereto,"  chroniclis,  mess  bukis,  and  portuus 
occurs  in  the  Third  Book  of  the  efter  the  use  of  our  lUalme,  with 
llcgister  of  the  Privy  Seal,  folio  additions  and  legendis  of  Scottis 
129.  It  does  hot  recite  or  allude  to  sanctis,  nou  gadderit  to  be  ckit 
sny  licence  formerly  given,  and  tbarto,  and  all  utheris  bukis  that 
bears  date  15th  September  1507.  It  sal  be  sene  necessar,  and  to  scl  the 
'^as  first  made  known  to  the  public,  sammyn  for  competent  pricis,  be  our 
hy  being  inserted  in  the  Report  of  avis  and  discreaioun,  thair  labouris 
the  Depute  Clerk  Register  oi  Scot-  and  expens  being  considerii ;  And 
land  for  1810.  It  afterwards  found  becaus  we  understand  that  this  can- 
^  place  in  the  Appendix  to  the  not  be  perfurnist  without  ryght 
“  Memorial  for  the  Bible  Societies  greit  cost,  labour,  and^  expens,  we 
in  Scotland,**  which  was  printed  at  have  grantit  and  proraittit  to  thame 
Kdinburgh  in  1824.  The  former  that  thai  sal  not  be  hurt  nor  pro¬ 
of  these  publications  was  necessarily  venit  tharon,  be  any  utheris,  to  tak 
limited  in  circulation,  and  the  sale  copyis  of  ony  bukis  furtht  of  our 
of  the  latter  was  interdicted— con-  ReaJme,  to  ger  imprent  the  saui)mc 
sistcntly  enough,  it  may  be,  with  the  in  utheris  cuntreis,  to  be  broebt  and 
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that  in  tymc  cuining  mess  bukis,  it  which  follows,  is  chiefly  made 
inanuahs.  inatyne  bukis,  aiul  |>or-  from  notes  taken  at  that  time.  • 
tuns  bukis,  eftcr  our  awin  Scottis  This  volume  bas  long  been  known 
use,  ami  with  legendis  of  Scottis  to  bibliographers,  ami  is  describe<l 
sanctis,  as  is  now  gadderit  and  ekit  in  Herbert  and  Ames,  (vol.  III.  p. 
by  ane  Reverend  Fader  in  God,  and  1815,)  as  **  an  old  book  in  black 
our  traist  consalour,  Williame,  letter,  sent  to  the  Advocates’ Library 
bisebope  of  Abirdene  and  utheris,  in  1788,  by  a  gentleman  in  Ayr- 
be  usit  generaly  within  al  our  shire,  and  titled  on  the  back,  Trea> 
Kealme,  alsoiie  as  the  sainmyn  may  tise  of  Nobleness.”  ’I’he  volume  has 
Ikj  imprentit  and  providit,  and  that  since  been  repaired  with  much  elc- 
ne  inaner  of  sic  bukis  of  Salusbery  gance  and  care.  The  leaves  are  in- 
use  be  brocht  to  be  sauld  within  our  laid  with  paper  of  a  quarto  size  ;  hut. 
Realme  in  tym  cuming  ;  and  gif  ony  judging  from  the  apin  arattce  of  the 
tlois  in  the  contrar,  that  thai  sal  letter  press,  for  no  signatures  ap- 
tyne  the  sammyne ;  Quharfor  we  jH‘ar,  the  original  form  seems  to 
charge  straitle,  and  cominandis  you  have  been  octavo.  The  volume  con- 
al  ami  sindry,  our  officiaris,  lieges,  tains  eleven  different  pieces,  of  whicli 
and  subdittis,  that  nane  of  you  tak  a  brief  notice  may  be  taken  in  siie- 
a{H>n  hand  to  do  ony  thing  incontrar  cession. 

this  our  promitt,  devise,  and  ordi-  The  piece  which  stands  ffrst  in  this 
nance,  in  tyme  cuming,  under  the  Miscellany  is  entitled  “  The  Fur- 
pane  of  escheting  of  the  bukis,  and  teous  of  Nobleness.” 
punishing  of  lhair  persons,  bringaris  “  Porteous”  is  defined  by  Skene 
thairof  within  our  Realme,  in  con-  to  be  “  ane  catalogue  contetiand  the 
trar  this  our  Statut,  with  al  vigour  names  of  the  persones  inditt*d  to  tlie 
as  efferis.  Geven  under  our  preve  justice-air.”  In  a  general  sciim*. 
seel,  at  Kdinburgh,  the  xv.  day  of  Porteous,  quasi  portez-vous,  seems  to 
SeptemlK'r,  ami  of  our  Reync,  the  have  signiffetl  a  vade-mecum,  or 
xxti.  yer.”  manual.  The  word  api>ears  to  have 

From  a  complaint  which  Chepman  been  particularly  applied  to  hooks 
had  to  make  of  a  violation  of  this  used  in  the  service  of  the  churcli. 
privih*ge,  soon  after  it  was  granted.  During  the  reign  of  Kdward  the  VI., 
it  a]>pear8,  that  bi'sides  missal  hooks,  it  was  enacted,  that  all  books  calltHl 
manuals,  portuus  and  matin  books,  Antiphoners,  Missales,  (irailes.  Pro¬ 
be  had  priiiU  d  “  Donatus,  I  Uric  in  cessionalles,  Manuclcs,  liCgendes, 
|>ersona8,  and  uther  huikis  *.”  Acta  Pics,  Portuascs,  ^kc.,  other  than  such 
Doin.  (’one.  xxi.  70.  Rut  of  the  as  shall  be  set  forth  by  the  King, 
protluctions  of  this  press,  only  two  should  be  prohibited,”  The  word 
are  now  known  to  exist,  namely,  a  occurs,  in  the  same  senw',  both  in 
Gollection  of  Miscellaneous  Pieces,  the  Licence  grauteil  to  Chepman  and 
ami  The  Aberdeen  Breviary.  Of  Myllar,  and  in  the  (’oinplaint  against 
the  Miscellaneous  Pieces  only  one  the  infringement  of  that  Licence, 
copy,  ami  that  an  imperfect  one,  re-  The  “  Porteous  of  Nobleness”  is 
mains.  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Me-  imperfect,  but  seems  evidently  to 
morial  for  the  Bible  Societies  in  have  consisteil  of  a  delineation  of  the 
Scotland,  (p.  ‘i.)  it  is  said,  that  several  virtues  necessary  to  complete 
“  These  patnphleU  were  reprinted  the  character  of  a  knightly  or  noble 
lately,  umler  the  inspection  of  Mr  man.  Treatises  of  this  kintl  were 
David  Laing  ;  but  as  two- thirds  of  among  the  first  specimens  of  the  ty- 
the  im)>re8sion  were  dettroye<l  by  pogrtphical  art.  The  **  Boke  of 
fire,  the  l>ook  will  soon  be  almost  Noblesse”  seetn,8  to  have  been  pub- 
as  rare  as  ever.”  This  reprint  has  lished  in  England  so  early  as 4471. 
not  been  teim  by  the  writer  of  these  The  rules  of  morality  were  thus 
annals  ;  but  the  original  volume  was  quartered  with  '  the  dcvicea  of  he- 
inspected  by  him  in  the  autumn  of  raldry— tlie  spirit  ' of  chivalry  was 
last  year  ;  and  the  hasty  analysis  of  purified'  and  exalted— «nd  the  true 
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knight  was  tau;»hl  to  blazon  liiinscU'  Amlrcas  Catliow,  notaiius  vuLliinis,’ 
with  every  virtue.  Accorilinp;‘to  the  is  witness  to  a  deed  by  John  Karl  of 
“  l*orteoiis  of  Nobleness,**  tlie  vir-  Athol,  and  Neal  Stewart  of  Foiher- 
tues  of  “  ane  nobill  man**  seem  to  jxill,  promising  to  abide  the  ]>ttin8  of 
have  been  reckoned  twelve.  Those  the  law  on  a  suiniuoiis  of  treason, 
which  remain  are.  Cleanliness,  Li-  About  the  same  time,  it  is  thought, 
bcrality,  Soberness,  and  Perseverance,  a  jK*rson  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
As  a  specimen  of  the  Scottish  Ian-  in  the  Chartulary  of  Glasgow  as 
guage  at  the  periotl,  the  following  holding  some  office  in  the  Cathedral, 
extracts  from  the  concluding  chap-  Jlut  whether  either  of  them  were  the 
ter  on  Perseverance  are  subjoined.  translator  of  the  “  Porteous  of  No- 
“  O  !  excellent  hei  and  godly  ver-  bleness,**  it  is  impossible  todeterniine. 
tue!  myghty  qiicnc  and  lady.  Perse-  Watson,  who  published  a  history 
vmnee:  that  makes  perfit,  fulfillis  of  printing  about  the  commence- 
and  emits  all  thingis.  •  *rhou  cure  ment  of  the  last  century,  is  of  opi- 
cumis  all  things,  be  thy  secure  con-  nion  that  the  art  must  have  come  to 
stance,  that  lives  never  to  suffre.  **  Scotland  from  Holland.  His  argu- 
Thay  sulde  wcil  adoure  thee,  as  lady  ments  in  support  of  this  opinion  are 
inaistres  and  patrone,  sen  the  end  drawn  from  our  cases  and  presses 
makes  al  thingc  to  be  louit.  *  *  *  l>eing  all  of  the  Dutch  make  till  of 
Tliay  that  incontinent  and  haisty  late  years,  from  our  manner  of  work- 
yeildis.tham  to  fortune,  that  is  to  ing ;  in  distributing  the  letter  on  haml 
adversite,  may  furwith  disavow  no-  with  the  face  from  us,  and  the  nick 
biliK'ss,  sen  the  ende  in  all  thingis  downwards ;  and  from  our  making 
inakis  the  workis  to  be  louit.  O  no-  ink  as  the  printers  there  do,  to  this 
bil  man !  thay  ar  noblis  that  dis-  day.**  'I'here  is  great  reason,  how- 
Itemlis  thair  body  and  gudis,  in  treuth  ever,  to  think,  that  the  press  and 
and  laute,  and  defendis  their  lorde,  workmen  brought  to  this  country  by 
noghte  lousandc  the  right  knot  of  Chepman  and  Myllar  were  from 
thair  faith,  sen  the  ende  makis  all  France.  On  the  verse  of  the  last  leaf 
warkis  to  be  louit.**  of  “  The  Porteous  of  Nobleness,**  in 

a  quadrangular  compartment,  is  the 
Noblis,  rcqwrt  your  matynis  in  this  figure  of  a  wind-mill,  with  a  stair  or 
buke,  ladder  to  ascend,  up  which  a  man  is 

ml  wisely  luk  yc  be  not  contref^it ;  toiling,  with  a  load  upon  his  back. 

[  ‘I  Suspended  from  the  mill  is  a  shield, 

..  heart-shaped,  in  which  is  a  mark  or 
All  that  fuls  ar,  and  nobl.,  contrefeu"  ,o.„ewhat  resembling  the  ci- 

“Heir  endis  the  Porteous  of  No-  phers  employed  by  the  old  alcheinisU. 
blcncss,  translated  out  of  Franche  in  in  the  two  upper  corners  ot  the  qua- 
ik'ottis,  be  inaister  Andrew  Cadiow,  drangular  compartment  arc  throe 
iinprentit  in  the  south  gait  of  Kdin-  fleurs  de  lis  on  a  shield  ;  in  one  of 
burgh,  be  Walter  ^epinan  and  An-  the  lower  corners  is  a  flower,  and 
drow  Millar,  the  XX  dai  of  Ai>crill  from  the  other  rises  the  ladder  to 
the  yhere  of  God  the  mill.  The  mill  is  evidently  as- 

*4  i.  •  sumcd  iii  allusion  to  the  name  of 

MCCCCC  andT  VIII  yhcris.  Myllar.  This  was  very  common 

('adiow  is  the  old  way  of  spelling  with  the  early  Parisian  printers. 
L'adzow,  a  place  near  Hamilton,  and  Thus  Michael  Le  Noir  assumed  two 
Irom  which  the  predecessors  of  the  black  figures  to  support  his  shiekl, 
noble  family  of  Hamilton  seem,  for  which  was  surmount^  by  a  Moors 
some  time,  to  have  taken  their  detig-  head  for  a  crest.  *rhe*sanie  thing, 
nation.  It  afterwards  became  a  com-  it  is  true,  was  done  by  the  printers  of 
inon  sirname.  In  a  Council  which  other  countries.  *rhus,  the  device  of 
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origin  of  his  press.  AVhat  tends  to  savages  at  full  length  ;  tluir  heads 
strengthen  this  opinion  is,  that  the  adorned  with  flowers,  and  in  their 
device  of  Chepman,  which  maybe  hands  flower-stalks ;  their  botlies 
seen  on  the  Fourth  piece  in  this  Mis-  clothed  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts, 
eellany,  and  also  on  the  Aberdeen  with  a  girdle  of  flowers ;  their  legs 
lireviary,  is  exactly  the  same  with  bare  ‘  from  the  ancle  downwanis. 
that  of  Philipix;  Pigouebet,  who  They  stand  one  on  each  side  of  a 
printed  at  Paris  about  that  time.  It  tree,  from  which  is  sus|>eiidcd  a 
is  a  wooden  print,  representing  two  shield  sable,  with  the  cipher  argent. 


OBJECTIONS  TO  CLASSICAL  LEARNING  AS  AN  OBJECT  OF  GENERAL 

PURSUIT. 

To  the  Editor, 

Sir, 

Your  Journal  is  a  compound  both  tations  from  A.  I  proceed  with  niy 
of  the  Magazine  and  the  lleview  ;  subject,  and  remark,  that  every  cdu- 
and  the  idea  is  a  good  one,  because,  cated  man  flmls  that  he  has  spent  a 
though  almost  all  Reviews  are  now  great  deal  of  time  in  attaining  and 
in  truth  Essays^  it  would  be  formal  pursuing  what  classical  learning  ho 
to  call  them  so ;  and  the  learned  may  be  possessed  of ;  and  if  he  be  a 
disquisitions  proceed  far  more  lightly  person  of  reflection,  he  is  apt  to  ask 
and  trippingly,  under  the  idea  of  the  serious  question  **  cm  I^no”  or 
their  being  criticisms  on  other  men's  to  what  good  effect  has  it  been  ?  In 
treatises,  than  if  they  assumed  that  discussions  on  the  subject,  he  may 
rank  and  dignity  themselves.  It  be  told  that  he  would  not  have  un- 
raust  be  admitteil,  however,  that  derstood  his  own  living  language 
some  of  your  ablest  brethren  scarce-  witliout  a  knowledge  of  the  dead 
ly  have  right  to  the  appellation  of  ones ;  and  at  first  sight  the  remark 
Reviewers  at  all,  from  their  slight  is  a  little  staggering,  but  there  is  in 
notice  of  the  books  which  they  say  reality  nothing  in  it.  Our  w’ell-in- 
they  submit  to  their  ordeals,  or  from  structed  women  are  generally  igno- 
their  forgetting  in  many  instances  rant  of  the  learned  languages ;  and 
to  mention  them  in  any  manner.  Be  yet  we,  who  arc  the  lords  of  the  cre- 
that  as  it  may,  the  title  of  a  book  ation,  often  cannot  write  better,  or 
referred  to,  like  a  red  lion,  or  a  black  talk  better,  or  so  well  as  they.  A 
bull,  or  a  white  horse,  over  the  door  ]>easant  in  a  russet  eoat,  without  a 
of  an  inn,  is  a  good  sign^post,  to  de-  word  of  Latin,  knows  the  meaning 
note  that  entertainment  is  offered  of  the  term  **  agriculture"  as  well  as 
in  the  papers  whicdi  follow  them  ;  tlie  parson  of  his  parish,  though  he 
though  that  entertainment  may  fre-  cannot  dissect  it,  and  resolve  it  into 
qucntly  have  as  little  connection  with  its  component  parts,  ager  and  colo ; 
the  book  said  to  be  reviewed,  as  and  a  sailor  is  acquainted  with  the 
many  Krmons  have  with  their  texts  ;  import  of  the  word  navigation  as 
or  as  either  lions,  or  bulls,  or  horses,  well  as  his  Admiral,  though  he  knows 
have  with  the  good  cheer  to  be  had  nothing  of  its  radical  navis.  Hut 
at  the  taverns  which  are  marked  by  let  us  remark,  that  though  <  many 
their  pictures.  ^  of  our  words  come  from  the  ancient 

The  book  with  its  title,  which  I  Greek  and  Roman  languages,  very 
adapt  on  this  oo^on,  and  which  is  many  of  tliem  also,  (as  a'tglanee  of 
noted  below  •,  is  extremely  appro-  Johnson's  Dictionary  will  show,) 
piiate  to  my  purpose,  and,  in  the  come  from  the  Saxon,  the  WdA, 
sequel,  yow  readers  shall  hear  more  the  Dutch,  ^e  Spanish,  the  Icelaa- 
of  the  aserito  of  that  spirited  pamph-  die,  and  other  toi^pita ;  aad  if  there 

let,  and  will  read  some  go^  quo*  is  any  thing  in  the>'reas6n  now  mon- 
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■a  ^ttar  to  tac  Patrons  of  the  High  School,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Edinborgh, 
Uw  Aboas  of  Cbmical  Edueationi  and  on  the  Formation  of  a  National  School, 
adaplrt  to  the  spirit  of ‘the  age,  the  <wams  of  Scotsmen,  and  the  fair  ekums  of  other 
biaaebcsor  Rdqcalkai.  .By  Peter  Rekk  M.O.  Bdiaburgh.  Biodti,  < 


tiouctl,  for  wasting  our  younger 
years,  in  gaining  one  or  two  seta  of 
crabbed  words,  we  may  just  as  wrell 
employ  our  time  in  acquiring  the 
others.  )\’^ilhout  teasing  ourselves 
with  the  unde  derivuturs  of  vocables, 
that  come  from  the  Saxon  or  the 
Icelandic,  we  know  perfectly  their  ac¬ 
tual  meaning ;  and  wc  should  do  the 
same,  with  as  little  trouble,  and  as 
satisfactorily,  with  regard  to  those 
from  Greek  or  Latin  roots,  were  we  to 
cease  spending  so  many  valuable 
years,  as  most  of  us  now  do,  in  pain¬ 
fully  digging  in  those  diflicult  lan¬ 
guages  where  such  roots  groiv. 

'i'lie  same  thing  is  demonstrable 
also  by  a  reference  to  the  French 
language ;  and  1  have  often  amused 
myself  with  composing  whole  para¬ 
graphs  in  words  of  our  own  country, 
but  which,  though  almost  wholly 
French,  persons  here,  unacquainted 
with  that  language,  considered  it  to 
be  all  native  English  or  Scotch  vo- 
cabU's. 

Hut  not  only  does  instruction,  in 
ancient  languages,  contribute  less 
than  might  imagined  to  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  own :  1  have  to  add, 
that  it  docs  not  aid  us  in  its  com¬ 
position  ;  for  the  structures  of  the 
tongues  are  so  different,  that  what¬ 
ever  sentence  in  English  is  shaped  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  languages, 
must  be  far  from  elegant ;  and  Du- 
gald  Stewart  actually  admits,  that 
the  derailed  collocation  of  the 
words  in  Latin  renders  that  language 
inconvenient  medium  of  philoso¬ 
phical  communication,  as  well  as  an 
^convenient  instrument  of  accurate 
thought.'' — See  his  Elements  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  p.  201. 

And  here,  “  Her  urn  dignoscere 
causas,*’  we  naturally  come  to  en¬ 
quire  how  it  has  happened  that  our 
sprightly  youths  have  been  subjected 
to  such  bondage  ;  and  what  has  en¬ 
tailed  on  tliem  seven  in’  eight  years 
hard  labour,  almost  as  bad  as  beat¬ 
ing  hemp,  in  the  acquisition  those 
languages?  The  answer  in,  that 
while  Modem  Europe,  during  the 
middle  ^ct,  was  l^i^  in  the  dreary 
atate  of  ignorance,  in  which  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  lioman  Empire  had 
placed  it,  the  revival  of  letters  intro- 
dueed  a  general  study  of  the  anoieiit 
languages,  because  some  hooks,  oom- 
posed  in  them,  had  been  preserved 


amid  the  rubbish  of  centuriify; 
and  those  were  not  only  lieiter  writ¬ 
ten,  but  contained  more  knowledge 
than  the  barbarism  of  those  times  af¬ 
forded.  Hence  arose  all  the 
about  classical  learning ;  tlio  l«atin 
being  studied  most  early,  on  account 
of  its  having  in  it  the  Pandects  ami 
other  collections  of  the  civil  law  ; 
and  the  Greek  more  late,  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  when  it  became 
requisite  to  resort  to  the  originals  of 
the  New  Testament  books,  to  van¬ 
quish  the  Roman  Catholics. 

But  how  proper  soever  this  might 
be  then,  do  those  things  afford  any 
good  reason  for  a  continuation  of 
the  same  devotion  to  tlie  old-world 
tongues  now,  when  the  books  in  them 
have  been  all  well  translated,— when 
the  modem  languages  have  far  excel¬ 
led  them,  for  all  purposes  useful  and 
ornamental, — and  when  the  Ancients 
have  been  found  to  be  mere  children 
when  compared  to  the  Moderns  in 
all  kinds  of  knowledge  ?  But  let 
us  examine  the  matter  somewhat 
more  minutely.  Take  almost  any 
one  of  a  liunclred  of  us,  who  have 
had  Latin  and  Greek  beat  into  the 
one  end  of  us,  and  lectured  into  the 
other,  and  ask  him  the  simple  ques¬ 
tion,— -BTia/  he  has  realty  gained  hy 
ihem'^  If  he  is  a' candid  man,  he 
will  admit  that  he  has  got  very  little 
advantage  from  them.  The  power 
of  smattering  a  few  old  isolated 
words  is  of  no  consequence.  He‘ 
may  tell  you,  however,  tliat  he  «waa 
taught  to  read  the  poets  and  orators 
in  them.  But  then  ask  him  (and 
let  him  answer  the  question  hottn 
fuie)  if  he  can  really  do  »o,  with 
such  ease  as  to  afford  him  any'  plea¬ 
sure,  and  he  will  almost  certainly 
say  No  !  Turn  up  the  authors  to 
him,— try  him  ad  aaerturnm  libri, 
and,  except  in  some  thread-bare  sen¬ 
tences,  you  will  find  him  toil  through 
among  their  difficult  passages  like 
a  man  walking  over  plowed  land,  ami 
with  as  little  satisfaction  to  himself. 
But  what  else  will  he  say  that  he 
gets  from  them?  does  he  read  in 
them  any  systems  of  chemistry,  or 
true  astronomy,  or  political  econo¬ 
my,  or  any  accounts  of  rail-roads, 
or  gRs-lights,  or  steam- boats,  or 
stoatn'^carriageb,  which  are  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour 
jUotif  the  highway?  A^c^-^iecaiiiae 
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llciil’s  wry  excellent  little  work  give 
some  short  quotations  in  point. 

Six  years  at  the  High  School,  (says 
he)  and  two  or  three  afterwards  at  the 
Collcfjc,  chiefly  occupied  in  learning  the 
words  of  a  dead  language,  which,  you 
all  know,  arc  in  a  thousand  instances 
forgotten  for  one  in  which  they  arc  re¬ 
membered,  and  seldom  then  to  any  use¬ 
ful  purjwse,  is  a  nuisance  which  the 
go<xi  sense  of  the  age  can  no  longer 
hear.  If  it  l)e  a  poor  attainment  at  the 
l)cst,  it  is  still  worse  as  a  mental  exer¬ 
cise;  for  the  mere  getting  of  words  is 
certainly  the  driest  and  poorest  effbrt  of 
the  human  understanding.  It  docs  not 
call  into  play  any  habit  that  can  be  of 
any  use  in  human  life ;  it  neither  ex¬ 
ercises  the  judgment,  refines  the  taste, 
ri'Ctilies  the  will,  nor  purifles  the  afi’ec- 
tions, — it  is  the  education  of  a  parrot, 
n(»t  of  n  man.  If  it  Ijc  true  that  that  is 
the  best  education  which  best  fits  us  for 
the  duties  of  after  life,  nothing  can  be 
more  useless  than  classical  education,  as 
it  is  commonly  conducted.  Parents 
would  do  well,  therefore,  to  weigh  the 
cost,  before  they  subject  themselves  to 
such  a  heavy  expense,  and  their  children 
to  such  an  useless  drudgery,  while  they 
r(*h  them  of  such  an  invaluable  portion 
of  human  life. 

“  Every  one  propagates  the  delusion, 
otherwise  it  is  not  conceivable  how  so 
much  of  the  short  sjian  of  human  life 
should  lie  so  absurdly  thrown  away, 
merely  that  a  few  of  our  youth  might 
read  two  or  three  authors ;  and  this,  too, 
at  a  time  when  we  are  so  oppressed 
with  liooks  of  first-rate  talent  in  onr  own 
language,  that  no  one  but  a  perfect  hook¬ 
worm  can  expect  to  read  one  twentieth 
part  of  them,  far  less  to  study  them  to 
any  good  purpose.  Indeed,  the  pressing 
and  infinitely  more  important  demands 
of  modern  literature,  which  “  comes  home 
to  our  hearts  and  bosoms,”  leave  no  thne 
for  this  classical  trifling.  And  this,  too, 
is  merely  to  tickle  the  ear  with  the 
jingle  of  words ;  for  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  ancients,  that  are  worth  any  thing, 
Iwtve  been  so  ollten  translated,  quoted, 
and  imitated,  with  a  spirit  equal  to  the 
originals,  tl^  they  are  now  become  trite 
0*  Joe  Miller's  jests,  and  are  generally 
resorted  to  by  the  same  size  of  heads,  as 
tell  you  capital  good  jokes  out  of  the  said 
Mpital  good  book.” 

**  Every  man  Is  best  taught  in  his  own 
language.  The  language  In  which  he 
thinks,  (if  he  ever  thinks  to  any  pitr- 
acts,  and  feels,  which  Is  connected 
•'ith  aM  hb  early  prfqgiations,  and  Is 


animated  with  innumerable  graces  and 
delicate  allusions,  which  living  manners 
only  cun  explain,  is  inflnitely  more  im« 
porUnt  to  him  than  any  other.  It  licars 
the  same  relation  to  all  other  languages 
which  the  study  of  human  nature  does 
to  all  other  studies,  as  Warburtun  justly 
remarks. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  many  great  men, 
who  were  classical  scholars — Nature  had 
made  them  great,  and  the  Classics  could 
not  S|X)il  them.  But  they  even  hung 
heavily  now'  and  then  on  the  sublime 
pinion  of  Milton ;  they  extinguished 
Gray  after  a  flash  or  two ;  and  they  made 
.Johnson  butcher  the  idiom  of  his  native 
tongue.  They  seem  at  present  only  used 
as  a  kind  of  spoon-meat  for  children, 
who  generally  reject  them  as  soon  as  they 
smack  the  flavour  of  their  native  litera¬ 
ture,  which  goes  down  like  their  mother's 
milk,  and  is  the  only  food  that  can  sup¬ 
port  the  strength  of  full-grown  men.” 

But  besides  the  general  arguments 
for  the  supposed  advantages  of  clas¬ 
sical  pursuits,  it  has  been  said  that 
our  youth,  in  the  course  of  their 
learned  education,  acquire  great  be¬ 
nefit  from  the  perusal  whicn,  in  the 
course  of  it,  they  make  of  portions  of 
those  ancient  authors,  parts  of  whose 
works  arc  read  by  them  at  school 
and  college  ;  and  this  leads  me  to  a 
very  short  consideration  of  those 
boasted  writers,  and  of  the  probable 
consequences  of  such  reading  to 
young  minds. 

To  proceed  methodically  :  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  value  of  any  writings, 
we  enquire  into  the  reli^on  which 
they  teach,  the  morality  which  they 
inculcate,  and  the  general  tendency 
which  they  are  likely  to  have.  Now, 
what  sort  of  beings  were  the  deities, 
mentioned  in  those  books,'  to  whose 
honour  the  refined  nations  of  anti¬ 
quity  built  temples,  slew  victims, 
poured  out  libations,  and  mped,  and 
danced,  and  sung?  In  the  agCTe- 
gate,  they  were  but  little  better  than 
our  own  fairies  of  old ;  and, 
ratcly,  they  were  much  worse ;  for, 
to  begin  with  the  ladies  among  them, 
~Queen  J^vno  (who  should  have  set 
a  good  example  to  all  the  females, 
divine  and  mortal,  through  her  wide 
dominions)  was  a  downright  scold : 
Lncina,  SL  gosaipping  midwife:  Dia* 
nn,  a  perfect  poacher :  and  even  the 
pretty  Kenvi  herself  was  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  she  should  be  ;  for,  though 
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inarried  to  a  worthy  old  blacksmith  females  of  tlie  party.*-  Among  these 
ill  heaven,  she  had  no  objection  to  a  are  Fulvia,  and  the  blue-storking 
little  mortal  intriguing  upon  earth,  Sempronia, — two  demireps;  of  the 
with  that  handsome  fellow  Anchises,  latter  of  whom,  that  writer  says,  that 
the  father  of  .dilneas,  as  well  as  with  **  she  was  well  instructed  in  Greik 
many  other  lovers ;  and  besides  this,  and  Latin  literature,  and  that  she 
she  had  her  famous  affair  with  danced  and  sung  more  elegantly  than 
Mars,  when  Phoebus  discovered  them,  became  a  modest  woman.*'  **  Literis 
aud  Vulcan  caught  them  in  a  net.  Griecisatque,  Latinisdocta:  psallerc. 
Again,  as  to  the  gentlemen  gods :  saltare  elegantius,  quam  necesse  cst 
that  very  Mart  was,  like  Flash  in  probaa 

tbe  farce,  a  mere  braggadocio :  Besides  all  this,  those  very  young* 

curj/t  a  protector  of  thieves :  Apollo,  sters  who  had  been  previously  holding 
little  else  than  a  AVelsh  harper  :  Ciesor  in  the  high  estimation  which 
i/occ/ius,  a  drunkard:  and  the  7Viim*  bravery  and  hloodslied  always  pro- 
Jerer  himself  was  tbe  master-de*  duce  in  raw  and  enthusiastic  minds, 
bauchec  of  both  heaven  and  earth,  learn  from  the  same  author  (Sallust) 
changing  himself,  like  another  Pro-  that  he  was  a  perfect  infidel,  believ- 
tcus,  into  every  imaginable  sha})e,  for  ing  iu  neither  heaven  nor  hell, 
his  own  licentious  purposes.  Now,  “  Mortem,"  he  had  said,  “  cuncta 
what  kind  of  MORALITY  could  be  ex-  mortalium  mala  dissolvcrc;  ultra 
pected  in  countries  where  such  were  nenue  curai  neque  gaudio  locum  cs- 
the  divinities?  Let  us  inquire  into  se*f  and  this  is  a  doctrine  which, 
this  from  the  very  books  which  are  coming  from  such  a  quarter,  is  not 
put  into  the  hands  of  our  lads  in  very  favourable  to  their  own  future 
all  the  ))arts  of  what  is  tenned  their  faitn  and  comfort. 
clusAtcal  education.  The  lads  then  advance  to  puberty, 

At  a  pretty  early  period,  in  perus-  a  far  more  interesting  time  of  life 
ing  those  hooks,  their  youthful  minds  than  any  which  they  nave  yet  seen ; 
arc  seduced  by  the  idolatrous  and  when  the  croaking  voice  and  downy 
immoral  stories  of  Ovid,  Jn  their  chin  denote  approaching  manhood, 
boyhood,  they  follow  Caesar  into  and  when  it  ought  to  be  the  anxious 
Gaul,  where  they  witness  him  form-  care  of  both  fathers  and  tutors  “  to 
ing  his  armies  for  the  subjugation  of  lead  them  not  into  temptation."  But 
his  country  ;  and  they  see  him  going  what  is  the  study  which  the  school 
on  to  accomplish  that  nefarious  pur-  curriculum  has  ready  for  them  at  this 
l)osc,  in  attending  him  to  his  civil  very  imjmrtaDt  crisis  ?  Surely  one 
war.  Nor  do  all  the  graces  of  his  of  a  most  inflammatory  kind  for  such 
style,  or  supposed  infonnation  deriv-  pupils ;  for  it  consists  of  the  fascina- 
cd  from  him,  atone  for  this.  Indeed  ting  otlcs  and  episodes  of  Horace,  who 
1  never  could  discover  what  great  in-  was  the  genteeiest  and  most  accoin- 
struction  men  could  find  in  his  com-  plished  rake  of  all  the  Augustine 
mentarics  who  were  not  to  be  sol-  age.  And  who,  again,  are  the  coiu- 
diers ;  and  as  Hume  compared  the  pany  to  whom  that  saucing  writer 
Wars  of  the  Heptarchy  to  the  battles  introduces  them.?  not  truly  to  the 
of  rooks,  Ciesar’s  proceedings  in  Lueretias  and  Cornelias  of  the  day  ; 
Gaul  may  be  assimilated  to  the  course  but  to  Chloris,  and  Lydia,  and  Pyr- 
of  a  cormorant.  When  a  little  fur-  rha,  and  Glyccra,  and  Barine,  all  of 
ther  advanced,  the  pages  of  Sallust  whom  were  either  actual  prostitutes, 
tcU  the  youths  of  the  frauds,  the  or  kept  mistresses.  The  males  of 
murders,  and  the  horrors  of  the  Ju-  the  set,  again,  are  such  men  of  ples- 
gurthine  contest ;  and  they  next  in-  sure  as  Thaliarchus,  and  Sertius,  tml 
troduce  them  to  rare  companions —  Xantheus  Phocius,  with  whom,  ss. 
Caialine,  with  Piso,  and  Curius,  and  well  as  with  the  ladies,  the  youths 
Lentulus,  and  Ccthegus,  and  his  may,  in  imagination,  drink  the  Cff- 
other  most  wicked  and  desperate  asso-  cuban,  the  Tuscan,  and  the  Fslcr- 
ciatet ;  and  there  are,  l^des,  the  nian  wines,  until  they  are  all /on* 

Belt  CauU  c.  tS,  ^ 

‘  "t  See  his  oelclirated  speech  in  Uie  Senate  regarding  the  disposal  of  the  Conspirs* 
tors. 
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Quo  me  Parctit  rapis,  tui  those  (Hreek  and  Latm  writers,  which 

Plenum  *.  is  not  to  be  found  Itr  ixitter  in  their 

“  Promc  rcconditum  mother  tongues?  It  is  true, 

sirtuMdi  Corcuhum,  “lat  tjiey  may  learn  from  Virgil, 

that  /////*  alone  can  generate  living 
Nunc  est  hd^c^um ;  nunc  pedc  l.bero  creatures  of  the  most  wonderful  ana. 
Tulsandii  tellus.  lomical  curiosity  :  from  Livy  they 

Hut  let  works  bear  witness  as  to  may  be  informed,  that  cows  occasion* 
the  effects  of  such  reading  in  some  ally  spoke:  from  Justin  they  may 
instances.  Bishop  Burnet,  who  was  hear  of  noble  mareSf  with  flowing 
as  pious  and  learned  a  person  as  manes,  having  been  brought  forth  by 
ever  existed,  but  devoid  of  all  know-  the  east  wind;  and  in  Herodotus, 
ledge  of  the  world,  tells  us  (with  not  they  may  get  fabula^  aniles  nearly  as 
a  little  foolish  commendation  of  those  good  as  those  our  own  old  wives  tell 
authors)  what  great  proficiency  his  m  “  braid  Scotch  but  what  the 
friend  Lord  Rochester  had  made  in  better  would  they  be  of  such  things  ? 
them  in  his  youth,  and  what  delight  My  |ime,  and  my  room,  and,  1 
he  took  in  them  in  his  after  years,  suppose,  the  patience  of  my  gentle 
Hat  the  innocent  prelate  did  not  see  readers,  arc  all  exhausted,  and  1  must 
that  that  was  the  very  school  in  which  draw  this  my  epistle  to  a  close  ;  but 
his  Lordship  had  become  the  great-  I  it  with  not  a  little  apprehen- 
est  profligate  of  his  time.  sion,  from  the  host  of  enemies  which 

Next,  and  in  addition  to  the  mo-  I  i^a^e  probably  raised  up  against 
rals  commonly  so  called,  to  be  found  myself;  tor  1  may  be  attacked  by  the 
in  those  books,  let  us  observe  what  tongues  of  Professors,  and  the  iawse 
kind  of  PUBLIC  conduct  and  po-  anfl  birchen  rods  of  schoolmasters, 
iiTics  are  taught  in  them.  We  who  may  argue  with  me,  both  a 
there  find,  that  Alexander  the  Great  priori  and  a  posteriori,  and  make  me 
learned  from  Homer  to  be  a  savage  rue  the  day  that  I  ever  meddled  with 
in  imitation  of  Achilles ;  and  be-  them.  However,  I  am  not  yet  as- 
cause  that  that  barbarian  had  hauled  sailed;  and  as  the  organist  in  an 
the  dead  body  of  the  vanquished  English  Church,  or  Chapel,  always 
Hector  around  the  walls  of  Troy,  concludes  the  service  h\  playing  out 
his  Macedonian  imitator  dragged,  the  congregation,  I  shall  dismiss  my 
at  his  chariot,  the  gallant  Butis,  readers  witji  a  sUnza  or  two  from 
while  still  alive,  around  those  of  the  muse  of  our  poet  Burns,  where- 
(Jaza,  which  he  had  defended  from  in,  if  any  of  them  finds  a  cap  which 
him  with  the  utmost  bravery.  Be-  iits  his  “  developments f  he  may  put 
sides,  much  as  Romp  is  admircfl  bv  it  on  : 


“  What’s  a*  the  jargon  o’  your  schools, 
Your  Latin  names  for  horns  and  stools. 
If  honest  Nature  made  you  fools. 

What  sair  your  grammars  ? 

You’d  better  ta’en  up  spiidcs  and  shools. 
Or  knappin  hammers. 

A  set  o’  dull  conceited  hashes, 

Confiise  your  brains  wi’  college  classes, , 
Ye  gang  in  stirks  and  come  out  asses, 
Plain  truth  to  speak. 

And  syne  ye  think  to  mount  Parnassus 
By  dint  o’  Greek.  ^ 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

Scotus, 
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- -  more  than  wc  tlo.  We  are  aware  that 

'riiis  paper,  wbieh  we  have  just  t!ie  (locirincs  will  be  conskleral 
rtveived,  lias  the  sif^nature  oi  Sco-  //e/f'roc/o.r  among  most  of  tlie  learn - 
tut,  denoting,  probably,  that  the  sen-  ed  in  both  countries ;  hut  as  they 
timents  expressed  it  arc  more  gene-  are  produced  pretty  forcibly,  we  give 
rally  entertained  in  Scotland  than  them  a  place;  and  shall  be  happy, 
among  wlucated  ]>eT8ons  in  Kngland,  nudi re  alteram  parient* 
who  cultivate  classical  knowledge  Ku. 
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Journesf  from  Florence  to  Pisa.  was  in  high  spirits,  and  actually 

0(1  R  party  in  Florence  was  now  seemed  as  if  he  would  chatter  out 
assembled,  and  in  readiness  to  pro-  the  four  sides  of  the  coach.  S<’arcely 
ceed  on  our  journey  to  Pisa  and  had  we'  passed  the  gate,  when  his 
liCghorn.  Sir  George’s  features  re-  feeling  of  departure,  perhaps  for  the 
laxed  into  a  smile,  on  observing  the  last  time,  from  a  city  in  which  he 
number  of  liorses  attached  to  the  had  spent  so  many  happy  hours, 
carriage.  He  had  travelled  to  Flo-  roused  his  wonted  garrulity;  and, 
renco  under  the  good  services  of  a  indulging  his  penchant  to  amiquari- 
Wtturino,  or,  as  wc  would  say,  with  anism,  he  proceeded  to  review  suc- 
job-horses ;  and  was  unprepared  for  cessively  the  various  accounts  which 
the  long  array  of  ponies,  mules,  and  authors  have  transmitted  to  us  of  its 
|>ostilions,  w'hich  now  met  his  eye.  origin  and  ancient  state.  In  other 
In  Italy,  the  Sovereign,  by  what-  circumstances  I  should  have  Iktii 
ever  title  designated,  whether  Pope,  glad  to  avail  myself  of  his  loquacity, 
Prince,  or  Grand  Duke,  though  not  as  the  information  he  possessed  was 
master  of  the  post  *,  is  nevertheless  extensive,  and  his  discourse  instruc- 
lord  of  the  post-horses,  and  reaps  the  live.  He  was  often  hap])y  in  the 
product  of  their  labour,  without  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  discussed 
farming  tluTn  out.  Hence,  upon  the  them  with  the  characteristic  ea.se  and 
good  old  principle  of  making  the  conversational  power  of  his  country- 
most  of  every  thing  within  one’s  men.  But  in  travelling  over  new 
power,  alicts  prevail,  regulating  the  ground,  I  like  to  use  my  eyes,  espe- 
number  of  these  animals  to  be  cm-  cially  when  amid  the  attractions  ot 
ployed  by  travellers.  The  rule  is  magniticent  scenery ;  and  for  my 
simple— inere  must  be  as  many  brutes  own  part,  I  was  inclined  to  listen  to 
as  tnere  are  men.  Our  party  consist-  him,  while  he  detaileil  hisrest'arches 
ing  of  eight,  we  had  a  corresponding  into  the  pristine  condition  of  the  city, 
number  of  horses,  with  four  postilions  The  origin  of  Florence,  like  that  of 
to  guide  them — one  to  every  couple,  other  towns  of  note  in  Italy,  is  hid 
The  sight  is  rather  discouraging  to  in  the  darkness  of  remote  ages  ;  and 
him  who  is  a  novice  in  Italian  travel-  regarding  it  authors  have  nad  very 
ling,  as  auguring  either  the  wretch-  little  better  to  feed  upon  than  ton¬ 
ed  condition  of  the  roads,  or  the  jecture.  Numerous  writers 
feeble  condition  of  the  beasts.  In  made  this  point  die  subject  of  iwpxi- 
reality,  however,  the  rapacity  of  Go-  ry ;  several  are  speciotts,  most  •of 
vernment  is  the  cause  of  this  super-  them  differ,  so  many  of  diem  must  hi' 
abundance  of  equestrian  power.  Bid-  wrong.  roost  plausible  account, 
ding  adieu  to  our  Locanda,  we  rolled  perhaps,  it  dial  of  uMachiavelli. 
past  the  palaces  on  the  Lung-arno,  ascribes  its  origin  to  the  inhsbiiaiiis 
and  soon  were  at '  the  barrier.  Our  of  -Fiesole,  who,  as  they  held  their 
Pariiian  friend.  Monsieur  I’Avocat,  markets  In  the  plaint  below  that 

- — T  ; - — - '  ■  - - 1^' 

*  The  ofllccr  whi»sc  duty  it  is  to  furnish  relays  of  hof^s  to  travellers  at  the  dlf* 
fcrent  stages  of  their  route.  ^ 
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town,  built  houses  tor  their  acconi-  during  thiriy  luilcs  of  our  journey. 
iiuxlAtion,  and  Klortuce  insensibly  'i’he  niouniains  gradually  oinned,  re- 
arose.  'i  bis  also  was  the  belief  of  cetling  as  we  descended  to  a  beautiful 
|)ante,  who  calls  the  Florentines  a  plain,  bordered  by  the  Arno,  which 
people,  “  che  discese  da  Fiesole,  ab  still  kept  us  company,  lieyond  the 
antico.”  All  the  Florentine  histori-  river  were  round  hills,  clothed  with 
ans  are  peculiarly  ambitions  to  trace  trees,  and  studded  with  houses  and 
its  high  antiquity,  ascribing  to  it  a  villages,  and  now  and  then  a  town, 
more  remote  origin  than  other  au-  Over,  and  beyond  all,  rose  the  peaky 
ibors  are  willing  to  allow.  But  Appeniues,  lorming  a  noble  back- 
“  Datur  hajc  venia  antiquitati,  ut,  ground. 

miscendo  humana  diviiiis,  primordia  As  we  approached  Pisa,  the  liixu- 
iirhiinn  augustiora  facial.'*  Itisiin-  riant  plain  which  we  were  traver- 
possihle  to  say  which,  or  even  sing,  became  more  extensive,  stretch- 
wbcilier  any  of  the  various  accounts  ing  itself  far  to  the  left,  while,  on 
which  have  been  given  of  Florence  the  right,  the  liigh  grounds  still 
is  correct.  'I'hat  the  city,  without  ^lominated  in  thedistance,  and  glimp> 
pretending  to  mix  humana  dioinh,  is  ses  of  the  Arno  were  occasionally 
ancient,  is  undoubted.  In  393,  St.  seen.  Such  was  the  general  outline 
Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan,  conse-  of  the  scenery  during  our  route,  'llie 
crated  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  views  presented  were  of  varied  beau- 
Tiie  Florentines,  in  former  times,  ty,  olten  charmingly  picturesque; 
bad  not  only  a  capitol  and  forum,  ^tnd,  in  spite  of  the  unseasonable 
but  splendid  theatres,  baths,  and  weather,  1  could  not  but  admire  a 
a(iueducts,  and  exhibited  all  the  in-  country  which  was  richer  than  Eng- 
dicia  of  greatness.  ]t  is  not  to  an-  land  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
tiquity,  however,  that  Florence  owes  wilder  than  Scotland  in  the  disunce. 
its  adebrity,  important  as  it  formerly  The  level  parts  appeared  to  be  cul- 
may  have  been.  It  is*  estimable  in  tivated  with  the  most  minute  iiidus- 
our  eyes  as  the  birth-place  of  rege-  try.  The  ground  was  divided  into 
nerated  civilization,  and  the  cradle  small  fields  by  ditches,  lined  on  each 
of  those  arts  which  diffuse  so  hu-  side  by  poplars,  willows,  oaks,  elms, 
inanizing  an  influence  over  society.  or  olives.  As  these  trees  are  annually 
'file  scenery  through  which  we  lopped,,  they  are  not  beautiful  in- 
piissed  on  our  road  to  Pisa  was  never  dividually,  but,  collectively,  their 
uninteresting,  and  sometimes  singu-  appearance,  contrasting  with  tlie  uu- 
larly  bold-  and  beautiful.  Unfortu-  pruned  wood,  is  not  unpicluresque, 
nattdy  it  began  to  drizzle  soon  after  aod  the  rich  foliage  which  over- 
we  left  the  gates,  and  rain  fell  copi-  spreads  them  affords  a  “  boundless 
ously  during  the  greater  part  of  our  contiguity  of  shade.’*  Bach  of  them 
journey.  But  to  make  amends,  we  supports  a  vine,  and  the  festoons 
were  above  a  good  road,  though  not  which  are  formed  between  them  may 
the  workmanship  of  Macadam ;  and  he  taken,  according  to  the  train  oi 
the  smoothness  and  celerity  with  thought  in  the  spectator,  lor  a  dc- 
which  we  rolled  along,  banished  the  coration  or  a  fence.  But  real  fences 
small  remnant  of  faith  we  might  are  here  unnecessary,  for  there  is  no 
have  in  the  augury  from  the  horses,  pasture  land.  Every  inch  of  ground. 
After  accomplishing  nearly  a  third  of  tven  between  the  cl<^*ly-plant^ 
our  journey,  in  a  mountainous  coun-  trees,  and  into  the  margin  of  the  di^ 
try,  we  were  fairly  closed  in  by  the  ches,  it  cultivated  with  care,  rhe 
hnb- Appeninea  j  our  ascents  became  farm-houses  which  we  passed  on  the 
high,  amidst  scenery  of  a  bold  cha-  road  had  almost  all,  two  stories,  and 
racter  and  shifting  aspect.  The  road  were  of  comparatively  large  diincn- 
ia  many  places  was  cut  out  el  the  sions.  The  windows  were  not  glaacd, 
iWc  of  the  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  ter-  the  climate  rendering  glaaing  un¬ 
lace,  and  appeared  to  hang  owr  the  necessary,  but  the  walls  wen  plaa- 
Arno.  Among  these  hills  the  roost  tered  without,  and  painted  with  aoinc 
^wnmanding  situations  were  ooro-  regard  to  elegance.  Jn  all  njpecta, 
monly  surmounted  with  high  towers,  indeed,  these  houses  appe^^ 
and  one  eminence  in  particular  was  roore  comfortable,  and  certainly  more 
^wned  by  an  old  castle,  visible  usteful,  than  our  modern  farm-stead- 
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iii^s  iu  ScoLlaiul*  Of  cottages,  or 
cu))inu,  1  saw  few  or  none ;  ainl  1 
could  form  no  idea  where  the  pour 
labourers  lived.  The  churches,  mo¬ 
nasteries,  and  convents — the  villas, 
villages,  and  towns,  had  all  the  ap- 
|>earance  of  being  built  by  prosper¬ 
ous  people.  Many  of  them,  indeeil, 
were  nut  kept  up  in  a  corresponding 
style  ;  but  many  of  them,  too,  were 
neat  and  tasteful,  and  preserved  in 
good  repair.  The  peasantry  whom 
we  saw  were  decently  dressed,  and 
the  beggars  not  numerous,  except 
at  one  or  two  stages,  where  they  were 
disagreeably  clamorous. 

Pixa  is  a  tine  old  city,  with  an  air 
of  decayed  grandeur,  and  of  a  desert¬ 
ed  and  melancholy  aspect,  llemain- 
ing  here  a  few  days,  we  examined 
such  objects  as  are  worthy  of  atten¬ 
tion.  The  Duomo  and  its  appen¬ 
dages,  the  Campo  Santo,  Leaning 
Tower,  and  Baptistery,  we  often  vi¬ 
sited  and  admired.  1  do  not  recollect 
to  have  any  where  seen,  so  closely 
raised  together,  so  many  edifices  of 
such  richly-sculptured  marble,  and 
elegant  architecture.  Even  in  Italy, 
the  Duomo  is  considered  magnificent, 
and,  compared  to  any  thing  in  Eng¬ 
land,  it  certainly  is  so;  this  1  say 
very  deliberately,  having  St.  Paul’s 
ihill  in  my  recollection.  In  reference 
to  plan  and  magnitude,  1  do  not 
speak ;  but,  admitting  the  inferiority 
oi*  tlic  Cathedral  of  Pisa  in  both  these 
respects,  surely  the  superiority  of  its 
materials  and  decorations  give  it  a 
decided  preference.  Can  there  be 
My  comparison  between  hewn-stone 
and  tlie  most  finely-polished  marble, — 
between  mason’s  work  and  the  work 
of  eminent  sculptors, — between  ceil¬ 
ings  bare,  or  simply  white-washed, 
and  such  as  are  i>ainted  by  the  best 
artists,  or  carved  and  gilded  iu  the 
richest  style  ?  This  Cathedral  is  es¬ 
teemed  the  most  elegant  and  splen- « 
didly- decorated  church  in  Tuscany. 
It  contains  many  pictures,  some  by 
old  artists,  others  by  artists  living. 
But  we  always  found  ourselves  un¬ 
able  to  examine  them  properly,  from 
their  unfavourable  position ; 
which,  the  windows  of  the  church 
are  so  small,  and  so  many,  of  them 
have  painted  glass,  admitting  only  a 
religious  light,**  that  in  the 
gloomy  weather  which  prevailed  du* 


ring  our  stay  at  Pisa,  great  part  of 
the  area,  and  all  the  aisles,  where 
the  paintings  chiefly  are,  were  left 
in  comparative  darkness.  On  leav¬ 
ing  the  Cathedial,  the  Leaning 
'Power  attracted  our  regard.  This 
tower  is  celebrated,  and  why  ?  chief- 
ty  because  it  leans — as  if  this  were 
a  point  of  architectural  praise.  It 
would  be  a  fine  thing  if  it  did  not 
lean  ;  though,  even  in  this  case,  its 
general  design,  and  mixture  of  archi¬ 
tectural  order,  would  not  to  me  be 
pleasing.  But  1  was  quite  provoked 
to  see  what  little  beauty  it  possesseil 
converted  into  deformity,  in  order  to 
frighten  children,  and  astonish  the 
vulgar.  Does  “  difficulty  overcome” 
constitute  excellence  in  the  Fine 
Arts  }  Ui)OU  this  question.  Monsieur 
had  much  discourse,  and  many  sage 
remarks  ;  but  it  will  not  bear  a  hand¬ 
ling.  It  gave  him  occasion,  however, 
to  advert  to  his, own  travels  in  Scot¬ 
land,  from  which  he  had  lately  re¬ 
turned,  and  many  circumstances  of 
which  he  had  already  detailed  to  us 
in  the  course  of  recent  conversations. 
Among  other  particulars,  he  men¬ 
tioned,  that  while  in  tlie  west  part  of 
that  country,  it  chanced  him  to  visit 
a  certain  Royal  Burgh  of  great  anti¬ 
quity.  His  letters  procuring  him  in¬ 
troductions  to  personages  of  the  place, 
high  in  municipal  authority,  he  soon 
became  knowing  in  the  politics  of  the 
burgh.  As  in  all  Parliaments  there 
is  an  opposition,  so  the  petty  parlia¬ 
ment  or  council  of  this  provincial 
town  had  its  opposition  also.  “  But 
what  do  you  think,”  said  he,  “  was 
the  bone  of  contention  during  the 
whole  period  of  my  sojourn  ?  No¬ 
thing  more  than  an  old  ugly  spire,  or 
steeple,  similar  to  the  one  before  us, 
inasmuch  as  it  leaned,  though  in  less 
degree  ;  but  as  dissimilar  as  jwssible 
to  this  noble  pile,  in  point  of  archi¬ 
tectural  beauty.  But  for  thit  steeple, 
I  verily  believe  the  councillors  of 
this  little  city  would  have  otaified 
through  inactivity.  1 1  served  for  tlie 
night  and  morning  palaver  ^  ithe 
burgh  potentates  whue  1  tarried  •- 
mong  them.  >i  The<)uestion  was,  ana 
for  year  years)  had  been,  whether  it 
should  stand  or  fall, — a  most  import¬ 
ant  queation,  upon  which  the 
the  corporation  were  daily  exercised 
witli  a  keenness  worthy  of  a  better 
cause.  1  took  %  lough  draught  of 
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proviucial  Scotch  rulers  from  the  here  the  space  of  a  mwlemtely-sized 
iiiotlel  which  this  town  attbrtled  me  ;  churchyard,  surrounded  by  a  very 
baton  submitting  it  to  friends  of  dis-  lofty  wall.  This  wall  is  completely 
cerunieiit,  they  questioned  its  verisi-  cascil,  and  richly  adorned  with  scul|>- 
niilitude  on  general  application.  1  tured  marble  on  the  outside,  while 
therefore,  deferring  to  them,  expun-  on  the  inside  it  is  covered  with  an- 
ged  the  passage  from  my  journal,  and  cient  paintings.  This  forms  the  ont- 
hetter  experience  informed  me  they  -er  enclosure,  which  is  in  the  form  of 
were  in  the  right.  Our  garrulous  a  parallelogram.  Within  this  exte- 
coinpanion  having  touched  this  new  rior  building,  at  the  distance  of  jH'r- 
chord,  strung  with  associations  of  a  haps  thirty  feet,  a  parapet  wall  runs 
country  with  which,  in  the  main,  he  parallel  to  it  all  round,  and  supports 
had  often  declared  himself  highly  de-  a  colonnade  ;  and  the  entablature  of 
lighted,  would  have  run  on  ad  inji-  this  colonnade,  again,  supports  u 
niluiUt  to  the  total  exclusion  of  oh-  shed-formed  roof,  which  slopes  down 
jects  present,  bad  we  not  broken  in  upon  it  from  the  outer  wall.  'J'he 
upon  his  train  of  thought,  by  hurry-  pillars  are  very  light,  and  are  con¬ 
ing  him  away  to  the  Baptistery.  Not,  nected  together  by  tracery- work,  and 
however,  did  we  effect  this,  till  he  arches,  exhibiting  an  appearance  si- 
chanted  forth,  to  our  favourite  air  milar  to  the  window's  of  a  Gothic  (.’a- 
of  the  Legacy,  some  scraps  of  Latin  thedral,  destitute  of  glass.  This  ('urn- 
doggerel,  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  po-Santo  has  thus  two  compartments 
his  discourse.  .1  could  only  catch  — an  extensive  and  richly-decoratetl 
the  last  verse,  in  which  he  still  stuck  corridor,  roofed  and  paved  with  mar- 
to  the  steeple,  humming,  ble,  and  containing  more  than  six 

,  hundred  proud  monuments  of  the 

“  II.  .Iccrcverunt  rem  agendam,  greats., Il  an  unroofeJ  area  of  turl' 

Piramidem  urbis  diruendam,  •'?®  "PP'orr'a';''  •<>  tJ«e  «'<- 

-Pyramisatlamenadbucsut!*  <listinguisl.e<  graves  of  the  poor. 

Several  of  the  monuments  arc  fine  ; 
In  this  merry  mood.  Monsieur  fol-  but  the  fresco  paintings  which  cover 
lowetl  us,  as  we  issued  from  under  the  inside  of  the  outer  wall  arc  the 
the  grand  pyramid  of  Pisa,  and  en-  chief  attractions  of  the  place.  'J’Ijc 
tered  its  noble  Baptistery,  This  latest  of  these  paintings  was  finished 
building  is  famous,  and  it  well  de-  before  the  year  liOO,  and  many 'of 
serves  its  fame.  Its  lofty  pillars,  of  them  were  executed  immediately  af- 
granite,  and  other  enduring  materials,  ter  the  completion  of  the  building, 
Hiul  its  exquisite  small  columns  of  in  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  most  valuable  marbles,  the  de-  They  are  the  work  of  some  of  the 
corations  of  its  front,  the  fine  has-  greatest  masters  of  those  times,  the 
reliefs  of  its  pulpits,  its  soft  and  so-  restorers  of  the  art,  and  they  would 
norous  echo,  and  its  circular  gallery  therefore  be  invaluable  to  tne  anti- 
aloft,  arc  well  worthy  of  more  atten-  quarian  painter,  but  that  they  arc 
tive  examination  than  we  bestow'ed  unfortunately  much  defaced  by  time, 
upon  them.  The  mellowest  sound  The  wall  may  contain  about  sixty 
in  music  1  ever  heard,  excepting  the  compartments,  painted  by  about  a 
heavenly  tones  of  the  Miserere  in  the  dozen  of  masters.  The  whole  may 
i'isline  Chapel  at  Rome,  was  produ-  admit  of  a  brief  general  criticism, 
ced  by  the  echo  returned  to  a  note  without  mention  being  made  of  each 
sung  in  the  Baptistery  by  our  guide,  painter,  or  of  every  picture. 

The' which  we  next  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked, 
visited,  has  power  to  chain  the  spec-  that  the  conception  of  these  paintings 
tator  to  the  spot,  in  spite  of  the  wnolc  is  much  superior  to  the  execution  ; 
legion  of  the  miseries  of  human  so  that  an  explanation  of  each  design 
life-”  A  Campo-Santo  is  a  burying-  would  do  more  than  justice  to  the 
ground,  and,  accordingly,  there  is  merit  of  each  picture.  1  have  had 


Wc  understand  that  this  bone  ot  contention  is  now  reduced  to  dust ;  but  we  hope 

yer  French  friend  will,  cre  long^  communicate  the  contents  of  his  journal  to  the  pub- 
and,  with  his  usual  vcrsatlHry  of  genius,  alternately  rise  'to  elevated  matter^  smd 
tt  amusing  trifles^ “  light  as  air,**  “ 
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oi'ca&ion  to  observe,  in  a  former  pa-  seven  heavens,  the  solar  system  with- 
IH.T,  that  modern,  and,  as  it  is  styled,  in  these,  and  the  earth  in  the  centre 
improved  art,  exhibits  an  opposite  of  all :  and  Hod  Almighty  is  sup- 
excellence,  the  execution  commonly  posed  to  stand  behind  and  embrace 
sun)as8ing  the  design.  Excellence  in  this  universe  witli  outstretched  arms, 
both  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  pro-  his  head  being  seen  above  the  ze- 
duction  of  a  masterpiece.  Happy  as  nith,  his  feet  at  the  Nadir,  ami 
are  the  pictures  of  this  Campo  ^n-  his  hands  at  the  two  sides.  What 
to  in  respect  to  conception,  one  egre-  sort  of  fancy  is  this?  To  the  eye, 
gious  fault  constantly  recurs.  Each  the  effect  is  poor  and  ludicrous;  and 
one  compartment  ought  evidently  to  as  ocular  impressions  are  strong,  a 
tell  only  one  story,  and  no  more ;  and  first  view  of  the  piece,  before  the 
yet  a  single  one  often  represents  four  mind  becomes  busy  in  tracing  in  the 
or  five  successive  exploits  of  the  same  work  the  creative  imagination  of  the 
worthy,  whose  figure  is  repeated  as  painter,  suggests  an  unfair  estiinale 
many  times,  to  tiie  great  embarrass-  of  its  value,,  and  a  hearty  contempt 
inent  of  the  spectator,  who  might  be  for  those  authors  who  have  corn- 
tempted  to  susi)ect  a  similar  strata-  mended  it  for  sublimity.  But  a 
gem  to  that  practiseel  by  Henry  IV.  ]>rolonged  study  of  it  gives  scope  to 
in  bis  battle  with  Hotspur.  thought,  the  design  comes  to  be  ap- 

The  general  defect  in  the  execu-  preciated,  and  the  talent  of  the  ar- 
tion  is,  that  every  part  of  each  piece  list  rises  in  our  estimation.  Ano- 
is  equally  prominent  and  remarkable,  tber  remarkable  compartment  rt  pre- 
'J'bere  arc  no  such  distinctions  as  those  sents  the  triumph  of  Death.  'J'hc 
of  foreground  and  background,  of  grim  tyrant,  with  his  scythe,  stands 
principal  groups  and  accessaries.  An  over  a  heap  of  slain  ;  their  souls 
ignorance  of  lineal,  and  particularly  issue  from  their  mouths,  and  arc  iin- 
of  aerial  perspective,  causes  all  the  fi-  *inediately  seized  upon,  according  to 
gures  to  appear  in  the  same  plain —  their  deeds  in  life,  by  angels  or 
and  an  ignorance  of  light  and  shade  devils.  These  heavenly  and  infer- 
ou  tlie  large  scale,  and  of  the  princi-  nal  ministers  are  depicted  in  the 
pic  of  massing  and  degradation,  makes  form  of  naked  infants.  A  group  of 
every  comer  of  the  piece  appear  equal-  wretches,  composed  of  the  blind,  the 
ly  crowded,  and  equally  obtruding  lame,  and  the  starving,  appear  to 
Ujmii  our  notice.  In  these  respects,  invoke  Death  ;  but  he  turns  his  back 
the  paintings  in  this  building  resem-  upon  them.  Another  group,  con- 
ble  bas-reliefs  more  than  pictures,  sisting  of  happy  lovers,  jolly  hunters, 
Modern  art  havS  signally  improvetl  in  and  merry  feasters,  seem  to  have  no 
all  these  particulars ;  indeed,  the  thought  of  him ;  but  he  is  just  a- 
principles  of  goial  execution  may  now  bout  to  smite  them.  A  third  group 
be  said  to  he  at  least  thoroughly  un-  is  made  up  of  holy  monks  and  Car- 
derstood,  if  they  are  not  invariably  melites,  who,  “  on  a  mountain,  sit 
practised  by  painters.  apart,**  and  view  with  saintly  in- 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  as  if  com-  difference  the  horrors  of  the  grim 
]>ensating  for  defects  in  the  execu-  king.  Tjiere  are  many  more  tine 
tion,  the  design  of  the  pictures  in  fancies  in  tliis  and  other  compart- 
this  Carapo-Santo  is  sometimes  grand  ments  by  the  same  author,  who  scerns 
as  a  whole,  and  often  extremely  hap-  to  have  been  to  Dante  what  Wilkie 
py  in  its  sei>arate  parts.  A  great  is  to  Burns.  This  analogy  may  be 
elevation  and  comprehension,  and  a  traced,  not  only  in  their  beauties,  but 
still  greater  originality  and  fccun-  in  their  faults,  of  which  the  most 
dity  of  ideas,  are  displayed.  Se-  revolting  appears  to  me  to  be  a  fbid- 
vcral  of  the  compositions  are  per-  ness  for  tudiertms  hurrahs*  In  a  pic- 
iect  magazines  of  fine  and  curious  ture  of  hell,  for  exithple,  «  sinBcr 
thoughts.  One  compartment,  for  it  spitted  over  a  hot  fire  ;  the  •^***1P 
instance,  represents  “  God  emhra-  end  of  the  spit  is  fixed  in  the  mouth 
cing  the  world.**  of  another  sinner ;  and  at  the  other 

An  immense  circle  contains  within  end,  the  devil  is  seen  busily  employ- 
it  a  scries  of  other  concentric  circles,  cd  as  turuspit.  A  sceptic,  in  the 
or  Zorn'S,  which  are  known,  by  their  .  lief  of  the  close  alliance  of  the  aub- 
respcctivc  emblems,  to  denote  liinewith  the.iidiculousj  will  her® 


*  Such  were  the  words  of  one  of  my  travelliiig  companions  on  seeing  this  beau* 
tiful  hurying'ground)  unconscious  then  how  sodn  his  own  bones  were  to  mingle^with 
itseby,  and  his  own  monutnenC  should  add  another  to  the  number  be  beheld. 
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i^ulkys,  and  with  a  body  of  youn^  even,  the  artist’s  name  I  could  not 
volunteers,  from  his  own  companions,  learn. 

went  in  pursuit  of  them.  He  sue-  The  Arsenal  itself,  in  which  tliis 
ceetled  in  coming  to  an  engagement,  group  is  placed,  will  not  detain  the 
and  after  au  obstinate  struggle,  took,  attention  of  any  one  who  has  seen 
or  destroyed,  the  ships  of  the  raarau-  the  truly  wonderful  docks  on  the 
ders.  He  made  prisoners  of  their  Thames.  Three  or  four  gun- boats 
lenders,  the  father  aud  his  three  sons,  rot  in  it,  and  constitute,  1  believe, 
whom  he  resolved  to  carry  home  the  whole  of  the  Tuscan  navy.  Buo< 
with  him,  bound  in  chains.  Return-  napartc  had  plans  for  rendering  it  a 
iiig,  elated  with  victory,  in  his  eager-  place  of  consequence,  and  it  were 
ness  to  lay  his  captives  at  his  father’s  i>ot  diflicult  to  do  this,  such  are  tlte 
feet,  he  violated  the  ouarantine  laws,  local  advantages  ;  but,  if  Tuscan  re- 
'fhe  father  accepted  the  s]X}ils,  prais-  port  may  becredited,  the  Grand  Duke 
€h1  the  prowess  of  his  son,  but  forgave  ha^t  to  supply  too  liberally  his  bro- 
not  his  fault.  The  heroic  prince  ther  of  Austria,  to  have  any  thing 
was  condemned  and  executed.  Hru-  to  spare  for  improvements  withiu  his 
tus  was  severe,  but  this  Grand  Duke  own  dominions, 
was  more  so.  The  citizens  of  Flo-  Accustomed  as  I  had  been  to  hear 
rence,  exulting  in  their  free<loin  from  the  ’I'uscans  extolled  by  every  author 
ferocious  robbers,  and  out  of  grati-  as  a  virtuous,  honourable,  and  indus- 
tude  to  their  deliverer,  erected  to  his  trious  people,  1  was  surprised  to  hear 
memory  the  statues  in  the  Arsenal,  the  English  in  Legliorn  concur  in 
'i'he  marble  statue  which  crowns  the  representing  the  merchants  tliere  as 
t>edestal  is  that  of  the  prince,  and  possessed,  in  general,  of  neitlicr  good 
the  four  bronze  figures  at  its  foot  are  laith  nor  common  honesty.  In  the 
his  captives.  ’I'lie  African  nativity  public  offices  they  are  most  conup- 
of  tbe  latter  is  marked  by  the  dark  tible.  So  consummately  skilled  aie 
colour  of  the  metal,  contrasted  with  they  in  tbe  practice  of  receiving 
the  white  of  the  marble.  Each  of  bribes,  that  while  with  one  hand 
the  Moors  is  chained  to  the  pedestal,  they  pocket  the  douceur,  they  witli 
with  his  hands  bound  behind  his  the  other  present  a  letter  for  your 
back.  The  captive  father  has  an  signature,  in  which  they  are  conj. 
expression  of  suppressed  rage  and  mended  for  the  manner  in  which 
fierceness  in  his  countenance.  One  they  have  discharged  their  public 
of  the  sons  appears  to  be  overwhelm-  duty,  and  regret  is  expressed  that 
ed  with  despair.  Of  another  the  they  will  not  accept  any  remunera- 
countcnance  is  fallen,  indicating  deep  tion.  On  reflection,  however,  we 
dejection  at  his  exiled  and  ignomi-  must  not  regard  the  appearances  of 
nious  condition.  The  expression  of  this  kind  at  Leghorn  as  participa- 
the  third  seemed  to  be  more  difficult  ting  properly  in  Tuscan  character, 
to  read,  though  i^erhaps  connoisseurs  'This  city,  from  its  advantageous  si- 
might  pronounce  it  the  finest  statue  tuation  as  a  depository  of  Levantine 
of  the  whole  assemblage.  He  is  and  European  goods,  and  from  the 
represented  as  sullen  and  dogged,  commercial  freedom  enjoyed  here,  is 
and  has  an  air  of  cool  desperation,  peopled  by  the  natives  of  almost  every 
This  piece  of  sculpture  is  coropara-  country  engaged  in  trade.  The  num- 
tively  lost  in  the  Arsenal,  surrounded  her  of  foreigners  busied  in  mercan- 
as  it  is  with  the  bustle  and  obstruc-  tile  pursuits  exceeds  that  of  the 
tions  of  the  place.  It  would  appear  Tuscans.  Hence,  whatever  be  the 
to  more  advantage  in  the  Piazza  character  of  the  citizens  of  L^horn 
Grande.  I  must  mention,  that  otlier  as  traders,  it  ought  not  to  be  predi- 
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never  loosens  the  foundations  of 
truth.  Her  sketches  of  character  are 
like  sculptured  portraits  ennobled  by 
the  talent  of  the  artist.  She  adheres 
to  her  object  in  its  great  and 'charac¬ 
teristic  outlines,  while  she  invests  it 
with  an  appropriate  loveliness,  the 
creation  of  her  own  genius. 

r resent  State  of  2\scany, 

The  government  of  Tuscany, 
though  a  simple  despotism,  is,  under 
the  present  Grand  Duke,  so  extremely 
mild,  that  it  is  scarcely  felt  as  a  go¬ 
vernment  at  all.  The  Tuscans,  in¬ 
deed,  have  no  cause  to  complain  of 
their  present  situation  ;  but  that  go¬ 
vernment  is  radically  bad,  and  ought 
to  be  exploded,  which  renders  the 
people  dependent  on  the  virtues  or 
the  vices  of  an  individual  ruler. 

The  revenue  of  Tuscany  arises  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  domains  of  the 
crown.  About  four  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  are  raised  by  duties  on  different 
commodities,  and  by  a  monopoly  on 
tobacco  and  salt,  which  is  very  rigid¬ 
ly  enforced.  There  are  no  direct 
taxes,  except  for  municipal  purposes ; 
and  those  of  that  kind  are  chieHy 
comprised  of  a  house-duty.  Light 
as  these  imposts  are,  however,  the 
]K'ople  here  seem  unable  to  account 
for  the  disposal  of  the  revenue.  The 
court  of  the  Grand  Duke  is  penurious 
rather  than  splendid.  The  army  con¬ 
sists  of  three  or  four  thousand  men, 
and  the  navy  of  three  or  four  gun¬ 
boats  ;  and  a  stop  is  said  to  have 
been  put  to  all  public  internal  im¬ 
provements.  Publicity  is  not  given 
to  the  finances,  so  that  we  must  be 
contented  with  the  suspicion,  instead 
of  the  certainty,  that  the  cotters  of 
Austria  are  the  depositaries  of  part 
of  the  Tuscan  revenue.  Whether 
for  this  or  for  other  reasons  1  know 
not,  but  the  Emperor  of  Austria  is 
no  favourite  with  the  people  of  Tus¬ 
cany.  He  was  in  Leghorn  not  long 
ago,  and  met  with  a  very  cold  re¬ 
ception  from  the  inhabitants. 

The  resident  English  here  seem,  in 
general,  well  plea^  with  the  civil 
jurisprudence.  If  the  tribunals,  of 
which  there  U  a  series  from  Leghorn 
to  Pisa,  and  from  Pisa  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  at  Florence,  should  fail 
to  do  justice,  or  if  a  more  summary 
i*  desired  than  these  tribunals 
afford,  an  individual  is  permitted  to 
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write  directly  to  the  Graiul  Duke 
with  a  detail  of  his  case,  who  im¬ 
mediately  interferes  to  see  justice 
speedily  administered.  How  would 
my  Lord  President  of  our  Court  of 
Session  relish  this  practice? 

The  universal  complaint  against 
the  criminal  jurisprudence  is  that  of 
excessive  lenity.  Crimes,  which  in 
England  would  be  accounted  atro¬ 
cious,  are  punished  in  an  arbitrary 
and  inadequate  manner.  During  the 
French  domination,  the  police  was 
omnipresent,  and  every  crime  was 
detected,  and  the  offender  dealt  with 
according  to  the  law.  Now,  though 
there  is  abundance  of  police  ottietTs, 
a  general  slackness  prevails  in  the 
pursuit  of  delinquents,  and  even 
when  they  arc  apprehended  and  con¬ 
victed,  the  punishments  are  not 
severe  enough.  For  minor  offences, 
a  very  short  confinement  is  accounted 
sufficient.  For  greater  crimes,  the 
system  of  Heccaria  is  still  followed. 
1  will  not  pretend  to  condemn  the 
criminal  code  of  Tuscany,  which, 
modelled  upon  the  principles  of  Bec- 
caria,  has  little  chance  of  being  bad. 
But  the  defective  execution  of  the 
laws  is  what  is  blamable,  and  this 
is  attributable  to  the  sovereign,  who 
prevents  their  full  operation  through 
mistaken  lenity.  This  disposition  in 
the  Grand  Duke  to  strip  the  law  of 
its  severity,  accords  well,  indeed, 
with  the  character  of  the  people, 
who,  contented  and  industrious,  are 
seldom  guilty  of  great  crimes.  A 
man  must  have  been  resident  a 
considerable  time  in  Tuscany  if  he 
can  speak  of  three  or  four  murders. 
The  officers  of  justice  are  useless 
here,  says  Count  Carli,  in  his  Sag- 
gio  Politico  cd  Economico  Sopra  la 
Toscana ;  but  tractable  as  the  people 
are,  the  policy  of  the  Grand  Duke, 
in  abolishing  capital  punishments — 
for  their  rarity  is  almost  equiva¬ 
lent  to  an  abolition — is  somewhat 
questionable.  Crimes  are  still  com¬ 
mitted,  though  not  frequently,  and 
the  punishment  of  them  is  inade¬ 
quate.  Only  one  man  has  been 
punished  with  death  during  this 
reign.  He  had  committed  no  less 
than  sixteen  murders  ;  and  yet,  after 
his  execution,  the  conscience  of  the 
Grand  Duke  smote  him  so  sorely,  for 
consenting  to  the  spilling  of  blood, 
that  he  threatened  to  dismiss  the 
3  H 
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Minister 'who  advist*^  him  against  of  this  mode  of  punishment,  as  eco- 
pardoning,  and  publicly  did  penance,  noinical  and  exemplary.  Hut  1  hare 
and  was  absolved  of  the  sin.  Another  heard,  and  caiveasily  believe,  that  it 
wretch,  a  baker,  thrust  his  wife  and  completely  effhees  pride,  shame, 
child  into  his  oven,  and  baked  them  friendship,  emulation,  and  all  the 
over  a  slow  fire.  Their  horrid  other  aids  of  virtue ;  so  that  when 
screams  were  heard  by  their  neigh-  the  period  of  confinement  expires, 
hours,  and  their  botlies  were  found  culprits  come  forth  to  the  world 
reduced  to  cinders.  What  punish-  ready-made  assassins.  Probably  the 
ment  is  sufficient  for  such  a  crime?  punishment  of  the  galleys,  as  thus 
Yet,  after  ten  years  of  labour  as  a  administered,  is  the  nursery  of  those 
scavenger,  will  this  miscreant,  the  banditti  who  so  much  infest  some 
baker,  be  again  turned  loose  on  so-  parts  of  Italy, 
ciety.  Condemnation  to  the  galleys  is  •  •  • 

the  usual  punishment  for  the  greater  My  conscience,  Mr  Editor,  now 
crimes ;  but  this  consists,  in  reality,  whispers  to  me  that  your  patience  is 
in  being  merely  imprisoned  during  exhausted  with  my  pot-hooks;  so  i 
the  night,  and  led  out  in  chains  du-  cease  my  extracts  for  the  present, 
ring  the  day,  to  clean  the  streets,  or  and  bid  you  adieu.  The  next  time 
perform  other  public  drudgery.  1  we  hold  converse  with  each  other 
have  seen  criminals  thus  at  work,  may  probably  be  amidst  the  ruins  of 
and  was  at  first  inclined  to  approve  theforum,  or  in  the  ball  of  St.  Peter’s. 


OPENING  OF  THE  DARLINGTON  AND  STOCKTON  RAILWAY. 

On  Tuesday,  I  Ith  Oct.  that  great  To  give  eclat  to  the  public  opening 
work,  the  Darlington  and  Stockton  of  the  road,  a  wasissueil, 

Hail-way,  was  formally  opened  by  stating  that  tlie  proprietors  would 
the  proprietors  for  the  use  of  the  pub-  assemble  at  the  permanent  steam- 
lie.  It  is  a  single  railway  of  twenty-  engine  below  Brusselton  Tower,  a- 
five  miles  in  length,  and  will  open  the  bout  nine  miles  west  of  Darlington, 
London  market  to  the  colliers  in  the  at  eight  o'clock.  Accordingly,  the 
western  part  of  the  county  of  Dur-  committee,  after  inspecting  the  Ether- 
ham,  as  well  as  facilitate  the  obtain-  ly  engine  plane,  assembled  at  the 
ing  of  fuel  to  the  country  along  its  bottom  of  Hrusselton  engine  plane, 
line,  and  the  northern  parts  of  York-  near  VV’^est  Auckland,  and  here  the 
shirr.  The  line  of  railway  extends  carriages  '  loaded  with  coals  and 
from  the  collieries  in  a  direction  near-  merchandize  were  drawn  up  the  easi¬ 
ly  from  west  to  cast  from  ^Yitton  ern  ridge  by  the  Hrusselton  engine, 
Park,  and  Etberly,  near  West  Auck-  a  distance  of  1960  yards,  in  seven 
land,  to  8tockton-upon-'recs,  w'ith  and  a-half  minutes,  and  then  lower- 
branches  to  Darlington,  Yarm,  tkc.  ed  down  the  plane  on  the  east  side  of 
and  is  chiefly  composed  of  malleable  the  hill  880  yards  in  five  minutes- 
iron  rails.  At  the  western  extremity  At  the  foot  of  the  plane,  the  lo^ 
of  the  line  a  deep  ravine  occurs  at  motive  engine  was  ready  to  receive 
the  river  (iaundless,  on  the  summit  the  carriages,  and  here  the  novelty 
of  the  hills,  on  each  side  of  which,  of  the  scene  and  the  fineness  of  the 
permanent  steam-engines  are  fixed  day  had  attracted  an  immense  COB- 
ior  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  course  of  spectators, — tl>e  fields  on 
goods  across  the  two  ridges.  The  each  side  of*  the  railway  bang  litar- 
engine  on  the  western  side  of  the  ally  covered  with  ladies  and  gentle- 
vale  is  called  the  Etherly  engine,  and  men  on  horseback,  ami  pedestrians  of 
that  on  the  eastern  side  the  Brussel-  all  kinds.  The  train  of  carriages 
ton  engine ;  the  latter  of  which,  in  were  tlien  anached  to  a  locoinolim 
addition  to  conveying  the  goods  up  enginei'of -  the  most  improved  con- 
froin  West  Auchland,  also  continues  stniction,  and  built  by  Mt  Oeoigc 
the  transit  down  the  eastern  side  of  Stephenson,  in  the  following  onler : 

the  ridge  ;  below  ihit,  to  the  east,  -^1.  Locomotive  engine' With  the  en- 

thc  country,  though  undulating,  is  gineer  (Mr  Btephensow)  ami  tssist- 
pfelty  fiat,  and  the  conveyance  is  ants — ^2.  Tender,  with  coals  a^ 
performed  by  locomotive  en^ncs.  water — next,  six  waggons  loaded 
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with  coals  and  flour — then  an  ele-  mance  excited  the  astonishment  of 
aant  covered  ci>ach,  with  the  coin-  all  present,  and  exceeded  the  most 
mitiee  and  other  proprietors  of  the  sanguine  expectations  of  every  one 
railway— then  twenty-one  waggons,  conversant  with  the  subject.  The 
fitted  up  on  the  occasion  for  passen-  engine  arrived  at  Stockton  in  three 
gengers— and,  last  of  all,  six  waggons  hours  and  seven  minutes  after  leav- 
loaded  with  coals,  making  altogether  ing  Darlington,  including  stops,  the 
a  train  of  thirty-eight  carriages,  ex-  distance  being  nearly  twelve  miles, 
elusive  of  the  engine  and  tender,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an 
Tickets  were  distributed  to  the  num-  hour  ;  and  upon  the  level  part  of  the 
her  of  near  300,  for  those  which  it  railway,  the  number  of  passengers  in 
was  intended  should  occupy  the  the  waggons  were  counted  about  550, 
coach  and  waggons ;  but  such  was  and  several  more  clung  to  the  ear- 
the  pressure  and  crowd,  that  both  riages  on  each  side,  so  that  the  whole 
loaded  and  empty  carriages  were  in-  number  could  not  be  less  than  six 
stantly  filled  with  passengers.  The  hundred,  which,  with  the  other  load, 
signal  being  given,  the  engine  start-  would  amount  to  about  eighty  tons, 
ed  off  with  this  immense  train  of  Nothing  could  exceed  tlie  beauty 
ciirriages,  and  here  the  scene  became  and  grandeur  of  the  scene.  Through- 
most  interesting — the  horsemen  gal-  out  the  whole  distance,  the  fields  and 
loping  across  the  fields  to  accompany  lanes  were  covered  with  elegantly 
the  engine,  and  the  people  on  foot  dressed  females,  and  all  descriptions 
running  on  each  side  of  the  road  of  spectators.  I'he  briilges,  under 
endeavouring  in  vain  to  keep  up  which  the  procession,  in  some  places, 
with  the  cavalcade.  The  railway  de-  darted  through  with  astonishing  ra- 
scending  with  a  gentle  inclination  to-  pidity,  lined  with  spectators  cheering 
wards  Darlington,  though  not  uni-  and  waving  their  hats,  had  a  grand 
form,  the  rate  of  speed  wasconsequent-  effect.  At  Darlington  the  whole 
ly  variable.  On  this  part  of  the  rail-  inhabitants  of  the  town  were  out  to 
way  it  was  intended  to  ascertain  at  witness  the  procession.  But  though 
what  rate  of  speed  the  engine  could  all  along  the  line  people  on  foot 
travel  with  safety.  In  some  parts  crowded  the  fields  on  each  side,  and 
the  speed  was  frequently  twelve  here  and  there  a  lady  or  gentleman 
miles  per  hour  ;  and  in  one  place,  for  on  horseback,  yet  the  cavalcade  was 
a  short  distance,  near  Darlington,  not  joined  by  many  horses  and  car- 
fifteen  miles  per  hour  ;  and,  at  that  riages  until  they  approached  within 
time,  the  number  of  passengers  were  a  few  miles  of  Stockton  ;  and  here 
counted  to  450,  which,  together  with  the  situation  of  the  railway,  which 
the  coals,  merchandise,  and  carriages,  runs  parallel  and  close  to  the  turn- 
would  amount  to  near  ninety  tons,  pike  road,  leading  from  Darlington 
After  some  little  delay  in  arranging  to  Yarm  and  Stockton,  gave  them  a 
the  procession,  the  engine,  with  her  fine  opportunity  of  viewing  the  pro¬ 
load,  arrived  at  Darlington,  a  dis-  cession.  Numerous  horses,  carriages, 
tance  of  eight  miles  and  three-quar-  gigs,  carts,  and  other  vehicles,  travcl- 
ters,  in  sixty-five  minutes,  exclusive  led  along  with  the  engine  and  her 
of  stops,'  averaging  about  eight  miles  immense  train  of  carriages,  in  some 
an  hour.  Six  carriages,  loaded  with  places  within  a  few  yards,  without 
coals,  intended  for  Darlington,  were  seeming  the  least  frightened  ;  and 
then  left  behind  ;  and,  after  obtain-  at  one  time,  the  passengers  by  the 
ing  a  fresh  supply  of  water,  and  ar-  engine  had  the  pleasure  of  accom- 
ranging  the  procession  to  accoramo-  panying  and  cheering  their  brother 
date  a  band  of  music  and  passengers  passengers  by  the  stage  coach  which 
ffom  Darlington,  the  engine  set  off  passed  alongside,  and  of  observing 
^ain.  Part  of  the  railway  from  the  striking  contrast  exhibited  by  the 
ilarlington  to  Stockton  has  little  de-  power  of  the  engine  and  horses — the 
ciivity,  and  in  one  place  is  quite  engine  with  her  six  hundred  pai8«i- 
level ;  todj  as  in  the  upper  part,  it  gers  and  load,  and  the  coach  with 
^aa  intended  to  try  Uie  speed  of  the  four  horses  and  only  sixteen  passen- 
®ttgine,  in  this  part  it  was  intended  gers. 

prove  her  capability  of  dragging  •  In  oontemplating  the  events  of  the 
«^vy  load,  and  certainly  the  perfor-  day,  eithen  in  a  national  point  of 
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view,  or  as  the  efforts  of  a  company 
of  intUviiluals  furnishing  a  speedy, 
efficacious,  and  certain  means  of 
traffic  to  a  wide  and  extended  dis¬ 
trict,  it  alike  excites  the  deepest  in> 
terest  and  admiration  ;  and  the  im¬ 
mense  train  of  carriages  covered  with 
people,  forming  a  load  of  from  eighty 
to  ninety  tons,  gliding,  as  it  were, 
smoothly  and  majestically  along  the 
railway  through  files  of  spectators. 
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at  such  an  astonishing  rate  of  sf>etHl, 
left  an  impression  on  those  who  wit- 
nessed  it'that^  never  will  be  forgot. 
Part  of  the  workmen  wereenteruiiinl 
at  Stockton,  and  part  at  Yarm,  and 
there  was  a  grand  dinner  for  the 
proprietors  and  their  more  distiit- 
guished  guests  at  the  Town  Hall,  ia 
Stockton.  Mr  Meynell,  of  Yarm, 
was  in  the  chair,  and  the  Mayor  of' 
the  town  acted  as  vice-president. 
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There  are  few  literary  tasks  more 
anluous  to  execute,  or  even  to  plan 
well,  than  history,  or  a  collection 
of  voyages  and  travels.  To  exhibit 
within  a  moderate  compass  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  numberless  peregrina¬ 
tions  of*  modern  times,  through  the 
varietl  regions  of  the  globe,  is  a 
Herculean  undertaking.  There  are 
only  two  inodes  by  whicli  it  may  be 
if  attempted.  The  author,  or  editor, 
may  republish  entire  the  narratives 
of  the  principal  modern  travellers 
and  navigators,  illustrated,  perhaps, 
by  an  introduction  and  notes ;  or  he 

may  weave  into  an  abridged  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  own,  the  substance  of 
all  those  relations  which  contain 
any  thing  valuable.  Both  these  me¬ 
thods  have  disadvantages  difficult  to 

obviate,  lit  the  former,  we  are  in¬ 
volved  in  endless  and  rambling  re- 
)KHition,  and  very  ample  limits  are 
filled,  while  only  a  small  portion  of 

the  gooil  existing  materials  have  yet 
been  included.  On  the  other  hand, 
upon  the  plan  of  abridgment,  we 
lose  the  animation  and  authenticity, 
which  can  only  be  completely  afford¬ 
ed  by  a  narrative,  couched  in  the 
express  words  of  the  author  himself. 
In  this  dilemma,  the  collections 
hitherto  made  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  able  to  extricate  themselves. 

The  earlier  collections  are  con- 
ductetl  entirely  upon  the  first  plan, 
the  narratives  being  inserteil,  either 
from  pnnteil  originals,  or  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  but  always  entire. 
At  that  period,  indeed,  the  number 
of  good  relations  was  not  such  as, 


when  put  all  together,  to  make  a 
work  of  very  enormous  bulk.  'I’ra- 
vellers  to  even  distant  parts  of  tlie 
world  were  not  then  so  prompt  in 
fiying  to  the  press  ;  nor  were  those 
liberal  booksellers  always  at  hand, 
to  give  handsome  copyrights  for 
whatever  promised  to  attract  public 
attention.  Tlte  earliest  known  col¬ 
lection,  being  that  superintended  by 
Grynteus,  and  bearing  the  title  of 
Novus  Orlns,  was  merely  an  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  principal  relations  con¬ 
cerning  America,  the  discovery  an<l 
conquest  of  which  then  occupied,  in 

an  extraordinary  manner,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mankind.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed,  on  a  much  greater  scale,  by  the 
famous  collection  of  He  liry,  wbicb, 
when  it  comprises  the  great  and  the 
little  voyages,  and  unites  all  the 
minute  appendages  executed  by  the 
Bibliomaniac,  is  by  him  prized  at 
somewhat  more  than  its  weight  in 
gold.  it  coinbiiH's  most  of  the 

standard  voyages  of*tliat  day,  which, 
however,  are  all,  or  certainly  almost 
all  to  be  found  either  separate,  or 

in  other  collections.  'I'he  most  cha¬ 
racteristic  feature  consists  in  the 
numerous  plates,  which  are  executetl 
witli  great  spirit,  by  the  clever  ar¬ 
tist  whose  name  the  collection  bears, 
but  do  not  convey  the  least  idea  ol 
the  ob^cts  which  they  are  intended 
to  represent.  We  need  only  look' 
at  them,  to  see  that  the  artist  drew 
from  tlie  description  which  he  found 
in  the  narratives,  aideil  by  his  own 
imagination,  and  that  not  one  of  tm; 
drawings  was  made  from,  the  lue. 
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'J'hc  Negro  anti  the  Sainoyetle,  the  and  its  plan  is  certainly  marked  by 
Chinese  and  the  American  savage,  Yery  great  industry.  The  writer, 
are  given  under  the  very  name  form  whose  name  was  Green,  divides  his 
and  features.  The  three  plain,  unor-  account  of  each  region  into  two 
nainented  folios  of  Ramusio,  are  of  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  he  gives 
more  real  value.  The  learned  edi-  a  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the 
tor,  living  at  Venice,  the  centre  of  several  successive  travellers;  while 
naval  intelligence,  not  only  collected  in  the  second,  he  collects  from  all 
or  translated  from  the  Spanish  the  of  them  a  full  description  of  the 
best  works  then  existing,  but  pro«  country  and  people.  The  idea  is 
cured  some  valuable  originals,  and  plausible,  but  the  effect  does  not  al« 
illustrated  bis  works  by  ingenious  together  fulfil  the  object.  The  de« 
dissertations.  scriptions  do  not  produce  the  same 

England,  which  so  soon  took  an  effect,  nor  is  their  bearing  even  so 

active  share  in  maritime  discovery,  distinctly  discerned,  when  separated 
and  at  length  became  foremost  in  from  their  place  in  the  traveller’s 
it,  was  not  likely  to  want  long  a  narrative.  Such  as  the  plan  is,  how- 
collection  of  voyages.  Parkhurst  ever,  it  is  executed  with  very  great 
undertook  this  task,  and  produced  diligence;  and  these  four  volumes 
one  as  curious,  perhaps,  as  lias  ever  concentrate,  perhaps,  a  greater  mass 
bi'en  written.  His  work  can  by  no  of  information  than  is  comprised 
means  be  considered  as  a  mere  com-  within  the  same  space  in  any  si- 
pilation  ;  it  is  a  sort  of  book  of  odds  milar  work.  Unluckily  the  stvle  is 
and  ends.  He  seems  to  have  gone  mean  and  vulgar,  which,  with  the 
round  to  the  ship  captains,  and  ob-  defects  above  observed  in  the  plan, 
taineil  their  journals,  or  taken  down,  caused  it  to  fall  at  the  end  of  the 
the  narrative  from  their  rude  die-  fourth  volume,  though  only  Africa 
tion,  and  thus  collected  or  saved  ma-  and  a  part  of  Asia  had  b^n  then 
ny  valuable  fragments,  that  would  completed. 

otherwise  have  perished.  He  was  The  French  had  not  hitherto  much 
followed,  after  the  lapse  of  less  than  bestirred  themselves  in  this  branch 
half  a  century,  by  Purchas,  who,  of  writing,  though  valuable  detached 
emliarrassed  by  accumulating  ma-  collections  had  been  published  by 
terials,  felt  the  necessity,  with  the  Bergeron  and  Tbevenot.  A  transla- 
view  of  making  a  complete  work,  to  tion,  however,  of  Astley  s  collection 
adopt  some  summary  process.  He  was  now  undertaken  by  the  Abbi* 
extracts,  compiles,  abridges,  using  Prevost,  under  the  imposing  title  of 
sometimes  too  great  freedoms,  but  Histoire  Generale  des  Voyages.  It 
proceeding  always  in  a  quaint,  lively,  was  more  successful  than  tbeorigi- 
sgreeable  style.  He  seems  to  have#  nal  work,  but  the  abrupt  cessation  of 

sought  Steccss  to  every  source  of  in-  the  latter  threw  Prevost  upon  his 
formation,  and  has  protlucetl  an  al-  own  resources.  The  Histoire  Gene- 
most  inexhaustible  mine  of  every  rale,  however,  was  still  continued 

thing  connected  with  navigation  and  with  spirit,  though  on  a  less  elabo- 
discovery  known  in  his  age.  rate  plan.  Prevost  was  a  man  of  ge- 

Churchhill,  early  in  the  last  cen-  nius,  and  went  on  giving  lively, 
tury,  published  a  collection  in  eight  though  not  very  accurate  analyses  of 
folio  volumes,  in  which  the  system  the  most  remarkable  works  of  this 
of  simple  republication  was  adhered  description,  relative  to  the  countries 
to  ;  but  he  had  access  to  extensive  not  reached  by  Astley.  This  histo- 
collections  of  manuscripts,  out  of  rv,  or  collection,  has  become  rather 
which  he  drew  a  number  of  valuable  tne  standard  one  in  the  absence  of 
pieces  that  had  never  seen  the  light,  any  other  that  is  complete,  or  of  a 
1  hus  his  work,  when  combined  date  at  all  recent, 
with  the  two  volumes  drawn  out  of  In  going  over  the  different  plans 
the  Harleian,  acquires  a  great  ori-  upon  which  such  collections  have 
Rinal  importance.  About  twelve  been  written,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
years  after,  another  collection  was  mention  that  of  Laparte,  who  undcr- 
pat  forth  under  the  name  of  Astley.  took  to  weave  into  a  fictitious  narrt- 
I  t  was  the  first  that  proceeded  eii-  tive  the  result  of  the  varied  observa- 
tiroly  upon  the  system  of  analysis,  lions  of  real  travellers.  The  collec- 
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tion  constnicteil  upon  this  plan  ex¬ 
tended  to  forty-two  duodecimo  vo¬ 
lumes,  and,  amonp;  a  people  with 
whom  amusement  is  a  primary  ob¬ 
ject,  had  a  momentary  success.  The 
]>ublic,  however,  soon  felt  the  unsa¬ 
tisfactory  and  illusory  character  of 
information  embodied  in  this  shape, 
and  it  never  acquired  any  standard 
reputation.  Yet  the  Spanish  Editors 
of  the  Viujrero  Uiiiverml  adopted  it 
as  the  basis  of  their  extensive  under¬ 
taking.  They  soon  discovered  their 
error,  but  never  lighted  upon  any 
goo<l  plan  in  its  room.  They  pro- 
lessed  to  take  in  only  recent  voyages 
and  travels,  so  as  to  exhibit  the  ac¬ 
tual  state  of  each  country,  and  ended 
at  last  in  mere  statistical  description. 
That  part,  however,  which  related  to 
Spanish  America,  possessed  consider¬ 
able  value,  in  consequence  of  their 
having  access  to  materials  from  which 
national  jealousy  excluded  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

In  Britain,  an  extensive  collection 
has  recently  been  produced,  bearing 
the  somewhat  eminent  name  of  Pin¬ 
kerton.  The  system  of  mere  reprint 
has  here  been  most  rigidly  adhered 
to,  the  learned  writer  having  neither 
curtailed  his  originals,  nor  illustrated 
them  by  preface,  dissertation,  or  even 
note  of  any  description.  The  collec¬ 
tion  certainly  possesses  value  in  so 
far  as  it  afforus  a  handsome,  and  com- 
]>aratively  cheap  edition  of  a  number 
of  standard  voyages  and  travels.  As 
a  work,  however,  it  does  not  answer 
to  the  reputation  of  the  author,  sup¬ 
ported  as  it  was  by  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  publishers. 

The  work  which  we  are  now  to 
notice,  without  aspiring  at  the  exten¬ 
sive  and  elaborate  character  of  those 
now  enumerated,  aims  to  give  a  fa¬ 
miliar  and  popular  view  of  all  the 
recent  discoveries  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe.  The  plan  is  somewhat 
original,  constructed  so  as  to  endea¬ 
vour  to  escape  the  dilemma  in  which 
we  have  observed  the  Editor  of  every 
such  work  to  be  involved.  A  line  of 
tour  is  fixed  unon  by  which  the  read¬ 
er  is  conducted  from  one  end  of  each 
country  to  another.  He  goes,  how¬ 
ever,  neither  in  the  company  of  the 
Editor,  nor  of  any  one  traveller  ;  but 
now  one,  now  another,  according  as 
his  account  in  that  particular  instance 
is  considered  the  beti,  is  called  up  to 
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tell  his  story  in  his  own  words.  The 
body  of  the  work  consists  thus  of  ex. 
tracts  from  various  travellers,  the 
narrative  of  the  Editor  being  liule 
more  than  the  thread  by  which  they 
are  held  together.  Tlje  plan  is  cer¬ 
tainly  ingenious,  and  possesses  advan¬ 
tages  which  cannot  be  united  in  any 
other ;  yet  we  cannot  so  far  flatter 
the  Editor  as  to  say  that  he  has  es¬ 
caped  all  the  difficulties  to  which  such 
an  undertaking  is  liable.  By  taking 
a  passage  now  out  of  one  writer,  and 
now  out  of  another,  without  any 
ground  to  place  them  upon,  the  bock 
is  rendered  too  much  a  thing  of  shreds 
and  patches  ;  it  loses  that  continuity 
which  carries  the  reader  smoothly 
along,  and  causes  the  narrative  to 
make  a  full  and  single  impression. 
However,  as  we  observed,  there  was 
only  a  choice  of  difficulties ;  and 
though  we  do  not  say  that  this  is  tiie 
best  possible  plan,  it  is  perhaps  as 
good  as  any  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
The  editor,  without  making  any  pre¬ 
tensions  to  deep  or  early  research,  has 
put  together  the  modern  materials 
with  very  commendable  diligence, 
and  so  as  to  exhibit  a  satisfactory 
view  of  the  present  state  of  the  va¬ 
rious  regions  of  the  globe.  The  book 
is  very  neat  and  very  cheap ;  it  is  not 
beyond  the  reach  of  those  of  humble 
fortune,  while  tlie  richest  collector 
need  not  disdain  to  purchase  it.  As 
matters  stand,  therefore,  it  seems  one 
of  the  best  vehicles  now  afloat  for 
meeting  the  wants  of  the  numerous 
classes  who  wish  for  the  information 
which  it  contains. 

The  publishers,  with  a  very  allow¬ 
able  accommodation  to  the  taste  of 
their  readers,  have  set  out  with  the 
countries  to  which  the  interest  and 
curiosity  of  the  public  have  been  pe¬ 
culiarly  directed.  Such  are  Palestine 
and  Syria,  which  the  spirit  of  the  *ge> 
and  a  number  of  recent  pilgrimages, 
have  brought  into  peculiar  notice* 
Thence  they  have  taken  a  mighty 
leap  across  the  Atlantic,  to  the  re¬ 
gions  of  South  America,  .which  of 
late  certainly  have  attracted  a 
liar  and  pre-emineot  inttrcft. 
do  not  exactly  know  how  the  work  i» 
to  be  finally  arranged,  and  divide 
into  volumea ;  thii,  'We  auppo^,  ** 
to  be  left  to  tbe  lemier' •  dkorewon. 

It  roust  be  difficult  by  extracts  to 
give  any  idea  of  a  publication  put  to- 
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fTCther  as  this  is.  The  following  ac-  The  bazars  in  Damascus  arc  beilcr 
Cduiit  of  Damascus,  extracted  from  ligiued,  and  have  a  more  cUgmit  and  airy 
the  very  recent  travels  of  Dr  Kichard-  appearance  than  those  in  Cairo  or  Cun. 
«,n  a|.pe»rs  to  give  a  very  lively  idea  siaminople.  The  bazars  for  rt.aily.n.aUe 

of  t  .a  celebrated  eaaten.  capital.  e  o.  has,  which  are  near  the  ,a.lace  of  the 

‘  1  asha,  fornt  an  agreeable  luunging.placc. 

The  streets  in  Damascus  are  narrow  where  the  traveller  is  certain  of  seeing  a 
and  irregular,  and  consequently  well  constant  crowd  of  jHiople  passing  and  rc- 
shaded  from  the  sun.  Broad  streets  are  |Kissing  in  all  the  ditferent  costumes  of 
no  luxury  in  warm  climates;  and  I  felt  the  country,  which  arc  those  of  the  Turk, 
here  the  full  force  of  the  remark  of  Taci-  the  Bedouin  Arab,  the  Dru.se,  and  the 
tus,  that  Nero  spoiled  Borne  by  broad  Syrian  Christian.  The  iirst  is  dressed  in 
streets.  The  sho{)s  abounded  with  fruit  the  most  brilliant  colours;  but  thecraftaii 
and  vegetables.*  'I’he  i>eachts,  nectarines,  and  the  red  shaclishecrs  are  more  frequent 
and  apricots,  w'crc  excellent:  a  species  than  the  shal  wars.  The  Bedouin  Arab  is 
of  the  latter,  which  they  called  /o««i,  j)OS-  dressed  in  unbleached  cotton  cloth,  with 
scss  the  most  exquisite  and  delicious  Ha-  a  grey  or  blue  and  white  abba  in  lurge 
vour.  But  what  we  found  most  agree-  cross  stripes.  He  wears  a  leathern  girdle 
able  of  ail,  was  the  great  abundance  of  about  his  waist,  and  a  green  and  yellow 
iced  water  ex^xised  for  sale  in  every  handkerchief  on  his  head,  which,  in  the 
quarter  of  the  town.  It  is  generally  country,  hangs  down  looseover  his  cheeks, 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  (igs  or  currants,  but  when  he  comes  into  town,  he  gene- 
and  forms  an  agreeable  and  refreshing  rally  ties  it  tiglu  round  his  head.  They 
beverage,  in  which  the  Damascenes  in-  rarely  wear  turbans.  The  dress  of  the 
dulgo  to  profusion.  Of  the  shopkeepers,  Christians  is  of  a  graver  complexion  than 
1  would  say  in  general,  that  1  never  saw  that  of  the  Mussulmans,  though  noti^uite 
a  more  comfortable-looking  class  of  peo-  so  dismal  in  Damascus  as  it  is  in  Grand 
pie  in  tl)cir  station  of  life.  They  are  Cairo.  The  turboush  is  red,  and  of  the 
clean,  wclhdrcssed,  of  an  excellent  habit  same  species  of  manufacture ;  but  is  much 
of  body,  and  so  extremely  civil  to  stran-  larger,  and  hangs  down  in  a  bag  from 
gers,  that  if  they  have  not  the  articles  you  the  crown  of  the  head.  The  turl)un  is  of 
uish  to  purchase,  they  will,  unsolicited,  small  checkered  silk,  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
walk  wiili  you  to  the  place  where  you  tied  so  as  to  give  a  full  square  stia|)e  in 
ran  be  suited,  and  not  leave  you  till  you  front,  and  to  make  the  countenance  look 
say  “  This  will  do  :  this  is  good.”  full  and  Iwld.  The  eft’ect  of  the  Mame- 

In  Damascus,  as  in  Cairo,  each  class  luke  turban  is  to  make  the  countenaiurc 
ofeummodities  has  its  own  class  of  bazars,  of  a  lowering  and  unkindly  asiR'ct,  as  if 
'I  here  are  whole  streets  in  w'hich  nothing  it  belonged  to  an  assassin  or  a  thief.  The 
but  shoes  and  boots  are  sold  ;  others  in  abba  is  quite  ditterent  in  shape,  |Kittern, 
which  nothing  but  ready-made  clothes  are  and  manufacture.  It  is  worsted,  and 
sold ;  others  for  the  silks  of  Constant!-  wrought  in  small  stripes,  red  and  black, 
nople,  which  are  by  far  the  finest  and  the  It  is  worn  much  shorter,  and  is  every 
imwt  valued.  But  the  articles  generally  w'ay  smaller ;  and  when  viewed  Ixihind, 
Worn  in  Syria  are  of  the  manufacture  of  looks  like  a  man’s  coat  w’orn  by  a  w'oman 
Damascus,  and  are  a  mixture  of  silk  and  ulx>ve  her  petticoats.  The  black  abba, 
cotton:  they  are  extremely  durable,  and  however,  already  described,  is  a  dress  of 
some  of  the  patterns  remarkably  hand-  much  higher  consequence  than  the  one 
some.  There  is  one  large  btizar  for  the  which  1  have  just  mentioned :  it  is  the 
goldsmiths,  where  we  saw  no  fewer  than  full  dress  of  the  sheikh,  as  the  other  is  of 
two  hundred  of  them  seated  together  in  his  son.  Here,  it  is  calk'd  mashiah,  and 
one  room,  each  with  his  anvil,  hammer,  not  abba,  which  is  the  name  reserved  for 
<tnd  drawers  before  him  ;  but  this  should  the  strijHjd  robe.  The  beniss  is  also  in 
ruthcr  be  called  a  manufactory  than  a  general  use  here ;  and  there  is  much  more 
for,  on  entering  it,  a  person  was  style  and  elegance  aftiong  the  {wople  in 
^tunued  with  noise,  as  if  he  had  been  in  general  than  we  found  in  Cairo,  which 
>  fuundery.  There  are  also  bazars  for  arises  from  their  greater  intercourse  with 
kwords  and  military  accoutrements;  but  Constantinople,  and  from  a  greater  number 
the  character  of  Dannscus  blades  is  much  of  theinhalntants  being  gentlemen  by  birth 
<^iued  from  what  it  w'us  in  former  limes,  and  education.  The  females  in  Damascus 
couDUy  to  think  that  it  pos*  wear  universally  the  large  white  robe 
the  art  ia  jui  equal  degree  of  per-  which  eovert  their  head  and  shoulderi ; 
i^k^ctioo.  ConsUotiiiople  regards  her  rnoDU*  but  such  of  them  as  we  see  in  the  bears 
^urcof  swords  as  the  best ;  and  Celre,  are.geoeraUy  past  the  prime  of  1^'  end 
Aleppo,  and  Bagdot,  ail  put  forth  a  claim  never  walk  about  in  company  with  gen- 
the  same  istinction.  tlcmcn,  as  in  the  Christian  towns  of  Eu- 
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a  hawker,  reads  or  recites  a  ule,  that 
may  chance  to  be  listened  to ;  it  by  no 
means  fallows  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
company  are  commonly  remarkably  still 
and  silent,  and  seem  as  if,  being  over.fa. 
ligued,  they  went  hither  to  indulge  in  a 
little  repose.  Each  person,  as  he  enters, 
calls  for  a  hooka  and  a  cup  ofcoff’ct*, 
which  are  immediately  brought  to  him. 
There  are  ik)  long  pipes  in  the  caj'tt  at 
Damascus,  and  the  hooka  is  such  u  hi. 
deous  and  unwieldy  instrument,  that  no¬ 
thing  but  the  most  determined  resolution 
to  smoke  could  make  it  at  all  tolerable. 
In  these  words,  I  am  not  to  be  under, 
stood  as  abusing  the  elegant  smoking  ap. 
paratus  usually  known  in  this  country  by 
the  name  of  hooka,  (which,  with  its  hand, 
some  arguil  and  snake,  de^'crves  to  be 
spoken  of  in  terms  of  commendation,) 
but  a  most  infamous  substitute,  to  which 
the  enfetters  of  Damtiscus  have  most  un. 
warrantably  given  the  same  name.  It 
consists  of  a  head  that  somewhat  resent, 
bles  the  hooka,  and  a  small  bit  of  hollow 
cane,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  stuck 
into  the  side  of  it  for  a  shaft  It  has  no 
amlrer  mouth -piece ;  it  is  lighted  in  the 
same  w'ay  as  the  hooka,  but  the  stalk  is 
too  short  to  let  it  rest  on  the  ground ; 
and  it  is  so  difficult  to  draw,  that  the  no. 
vitiate  in  smoking  is  obliged  to  keep  pull¬ 
ing,  and  balancing,  aud  making  such  ef¬ 
forts  as  greatly  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
his  brain  and  respiratory  organs ;  and  all 
for  what  ?  To  obtain  a  whiff  of  tolracco 
through  a  drop  of  dirty  water  ! 

The  same  traveller,  in  virtue  of  ju'- 
culiar  circumstances,  gained  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  mosque  of  Omar,  the  most 
splendid  edifice  in  Jerusalem,  ami 
built  on  the  supposed  site  of  the  an¬ 
cient  temple.  As  this  is  a  privilege 
which  had  been  denietl  to  former  tra¬ 
vellers,  his  description  of  it  seems 
to  merit  insertion. 

Laying  aside  hit  white  burnouse,^  thjit 
he  might  not  \ye  detected  to  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian  by  hta  colours,  he  put  on  a  black  abba 
of  the  Capo  Verde’s,  uiid,  escorted  by  a 
black  interpreter,  ascended  tig?  southern 
slope  of  Mount  Moriah,  pas.sed  theb(W}>c 
of  the  cadi,  and  entered  the  Ilaram  Sent’ 
reef,  “  This,”  continues  the  doctor,  **  >« 
the  name  which  is  given  to  the 
space  endooed  about  the  motque,  ” 
interpreted  to  mean  the  grand  or  no  <•' 
retirement  for  devotion.  Proceeding 
ward  a  few  yards^  we  ascended  a  nig 
'of  steps,  and  got  upon  the  Stoa  Sakhsra, 
an  elevated  platfonn,  floored 
We  all  round  the  mosque ;  front  the 
of  which  we  were  now  distant  but  a 
paces.  On  our  arrival  at  thedoor,  a  grn 


rope.  Thu  men  wear  lieards  or  musta* 
Chios,  with  the  cheek,  head,  and  part  of 
the  chin,  completely  shaved. 

In  the  Christian  families  in  Damas. 
cus,  the  ladies  present  themselves  in  the 
same  manner  as  in  Cairo  or  Jerusalem  ; 
but,  although  they  occasionally  serve  the 
visitor,  they  are  not  such  slavish  menials 
to  him  as  there.  The  Christian  families 
here  have  much  intercourse  with  each 
other,  and  balls  and  entertainments  fre- 
((uently  occur.  The  ladies  wear  the  large 
white  robe ;  but  the  tnkeel  and  akot  are 
not  common  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Damascus ;  they  seem  to  be  more  pecu¬ 
liarly  the  dress  of  the* country  villagers. 
The  ladies  wear  u)X)n  their  forehead  a 
frontlet,  com|X)sed  of  several  strings  of 
zequins,  or  gold  coins,  fitted  to  each  other, 
forming  a  broad  imbricated  surface  like 
a  coat  of  mail,  nearly  os  broad  as  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  rising  up,  and  projecting  for¬ 
ward. 

Jly  the  cafJs  in  Damascus,  which 
have  been  so  much  celebrated,  are  gener¬ 
ally  underi>t(H)d  those  that  are  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river ;  for  the  eafh  in 
the  interior  of  the  tow’n  are  mere  smok¬ 
ing-houses,  and  have  nothing  particular 
to  recommend  them  ;  but  the  others  are 
remarkably  well  adapted  to  the  climate. 
They  are  formed  so  as  to  exclude  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  w’hile  they  admit  the  breeze, 
and  gratify  the  eye  with  the  delightful 
sight  of  luxuriant  vcgetJition,  while  the 
ear  is  pleased  with  the  rushing  sound  of 
artificial  cascades.  In  order  to  secure  the 
ernjoyment  of  so  many  luxuries,  these 
eafh  are  situated  in  the  skirts  of  the  tow'n, 
on  the  edge  of  that  branch  of  the  Barrada 
w’hich  supplies  the  gardens.  These  cafes 
arc  all  constructed  of  wood,  and  consist 
of  a  high  pavilion  roof,  supported  with 
wooden  pillars,  and  partially  covered  with 
mats,  evergreens,  and  creepers.  They 
are  far  from  lieing  elegant  or  expensive  ; 
but  they  are  cool,  and  admit  an  agreeable 
and  softened  light,  that  forms  a  charming 
contrast  with  the  intense  glare  of  the  sun 
glanctng  upon  the  waters,  or  reflected 
from  the  whitened  w'alls  of  the  houses  of 
the  tow’n.  The  floor  is  of  w'ood  or  earth, 
generally  the  former,  and  is  regularly  wa¬ 
tered.  All  round  are  raised  high,  broad- 
bottomed  wooden  seats  like  sofas,  for  the 
frequenters  to  sit  on,  after  the  fashion 
«)f  their  country,  and  smoke,  drink  coffee, 
Ulk,  and  enjoy  themselves.  As  a  place  of 
INiblic  resort,  1  must  confess,  these  nfes 
appeared  to  me  both  dull  and  uncomfort¬ 
able,  and  the  company  generally  of  a  very 
ordinary*  description.  There  are  no  puh- 
.  lie  papers,  no  magazines,  no  reviews,  no¬ 
thing  to  keep  up  either  a  general  or  a  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Sometimes  a  person,  like 
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knock  brought  up  the  sacristan,  who,  up. 
prised  of  our  arrival,  was  waiting  with¬ 
in  to  receive  us.  He  demanded,  rather 
sternly,  who  we  were ;  and  was  answered 
bv  my  black  conductor  in  tones  not  less 
consequential  than  his  own.  The  door 
immediately  edged  up,  to  prevent  as  much 
as  possible  the  light  from  shining  out, 
and  wc  squeezed  ourselves  in  with  a  light 
and  noiseless  step,  although  there  w’as  no 
])crson  near  who  could  be  atarmed  by  the 
loudest  sound  of  our  bare  feet  upon  the 
marble  floor.  The  door  w'as  no  sooner 
shut  than  the  sacristan,  taking  a  couple 
of  candles  in  his  hand,  shewed  us  all  over 
the  interior  of  this  building  ;  pointing,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  the  elegant  mar¬ 
ble  walls,  the  l)eautifully  gilded  ceiling,  the 
well  at  which  the  true  worshipjiers  drink 
and  wash,  w’ith  which  we  also  blessed  our 
palates,  and  moistened  our  beards,  the 
paltry  reading-desk,  with  the  ancient  Ko¬ 
ran,  the  handsome  columns,  and  the  green 
stone,  with  the  wonderftil  nails.  As  soon 
as  we  had  completed  this  circuit,  pulling 
a  key  from  his  girdle,  he  unlocked  the 
door  of  the  railing  w'hich  separates  the 
outer  from  the  inner  part  of  the  mosque, 
which,  with  an  elevation  of  two  or  three 
stejw,  led  us  into  the  sacred  recess.  Here 
he  pointed  out  the  patches  of  Mosaic  in 
the  door,  and  the  round  flat  stone  w'hich 
the  prophet  carried  on  his  arrn  in  battle  ; 
directed  us  to  introduce  our  hand  through 
the  hole  in  the  w'ootlen  box,  to  feel  the 
print  of  the  prophet’s  foot,  and  through 
the  posts  of  the  wooden  rail,  to  feel,  as 
well  as  to  see,  the  marks  of  the  angel  Ga¬ 
briel's  fingers,  into  which  I  carefully  put 
iny  ow  n,  in  the  sacred  stone  that  occupies 
the  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  from  which 
it  derives  the  name  of  Sakhara,  or  lock- 
ed-up ;  (over  it  is  suspended  a  fine  cloth 
of  green  and  red  satin,  hut  this  was  so 
co\ered  with  dust,  that,  but  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  my  guide,  I  should  not  have 
been  able  to  tell  the  comjwsing  colours  ;) 
and,  finally,  he  pointed  to  the  door  that 
leads  into  the  small  cavern  below,  of  which 
he  had  not  the  key.  I  looked  up  to  the 
interior  of  the  dome  ;  but  there  being  few 
lamps  burning,  the  light  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  to  shew  me  any  of  its  beauty,  fur¬ 
ther  than  a  general  glance. 

The  dimensions  of  this  noble  enclosure, 
as  furnished  me  by  the  cousin  of  Omar 
Hflendi,  are  in  length  six  hundred  and 
*‘^ty  pecks  of  Constantinople,  that  is, 
alx)ut  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
*‘ghty-nine  feet,  measuring  from  the  arch 
of  prayer  in  El  Aksa  to  the  Bab  El  Sa- 
lam,  or  Gate  of  Peace,  which  is  the  name 
^  the  gate  on  the  opposite  end.  In 
fetdth  it  is  four  hundred  and  forty 
^••Its,  or  nine  hundred  and  ninety-five 
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feet,  measuring  from  Allah  dicn  to  the 
gate  Beseri  on  the  west. 

This  spacious  square  is  enclosed  on  the 
cast  and  on  the  south  by  the  wall  of  the 
city ;  through  which  there  is  only  one 
gate,  and  that  leads  into  Kl  Aksa  on  the 
south.  There  w’erc  formerly  two  gates 
on  the  east  side,  and  the  gate  of  Tobet, 
Bal  el  Tobe,  both  of  w'hich  are  now’  built 
up.  The  other  tw’o  sides  of  the  square 
are  in  the  town. '  The  w’cst  side  is  en¬ 
closed  by  a  line  of  Turkish  houses,  and 
is  entered  by  five  gates ;  the  north  side 
is  enclosed  partly  by  a  wall,  and  partly 
by  Turkish  houses,  and  is  entered  by 
three  gates.  Having  passed  in  by  cither 
of  these  gates,  the  visitor  enters  what 
may  be  called  the  outer  court  of  the  Ha- 
ram  Schereefi*,  which  is  a  fine  smooth 
level  space  all  round  the  Stoa  Sakhara, 
falling  with  a  gentle  slop  towards  the 
east,  and  covered  with  n  thick  sw’ard  of 
grass,  with  orange,  olive,  cypress,  and 
other  trees,  scattered  over  it  in  different 
placcsf  but  no  where  forming  a  thicket. 

In  the  sacred  retirement  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  spot  the  followers  of  the  prophet  de¬ 
light  to  ^?aunter  or  rejxjsc  as  in  the  Ely¬ 
sium  of  their  devotion,  and  arrayed  in 
the  gorgeous  costume  of  the  East,  add 
much  to  the  beauty,  the  interest,  and 
solemn  stillness  of  the  scene,  which  they 
seem  loth  to  quit  either  in  going  to  or 
coming  from  the  house  of  prayer.  In 
the  midst  of  this  court,  but  nearer  to  the 
west  and  south  sides,  there  is  an  elevated 
platform,  which  is  about  four  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  square,  and  is  called  Stoa 
Sakhara ;  some  parts  of  it  are  higher 
than  others,  as  the  ground  on  which  it  is 
erected  is  more  or  l^s  elevated,  but  it 
may  be  said  to  average  about  twelve  or 
fourteen  feet  above  the  level  of  the  grassy 
court.  It  is  accessible  on  all  sides  by  a 
number  of  spacious  stairs,  that  appear  to 
have  answ’cred  originally  toexterienr  gates 
of  entrance  into  the  Haram  Schereefi*. 
There  are  three  on  the  west  side,  tw’o  on 
the  north,  one  on  the  east  side,  and  two 
on  the  south :  that  on  the  east  fronts  the 
obstructed  golden  gate ;  it  is  more  worn 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  much  in  want 
of  repair.  These  stairs  are  all  surmount¬ 
ed  at  the  top  with  lofty  arches;  some 
of  them  have  four  arches,  so  that  one 
stair  leads  to  four  entrances  into  the  Stoa 
Sakhara,  and  has  a  most  magnificent  an^ 
triumphal  appearance. 

The  platform,  or  Stoa  Sakhara,  Is  paved 
with  fine  polished  marble,  chiefly  while, 
with  a  shade  of  blue  ;  same  of  the  stones 
look  very  old,  are  cn^usly  wrought  and 
carved,  and  have  evidently  belonged  to  a 
former  building.  There  are  no  trees  ot» 
the  8toa  Sakhara,  hut  there  are^  toft*  of 
3  I 
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prasA  In  many  places*  from  the  careless 
manner  in  which  it  is  kept*  which  afford 
great  relief  to  the  eye  from  the  intense 
glare  of  light  and  heat  reflected  from  the 
marhle  pavement.  Round  the  edge  of 
the  Stoa  Sakbara  there  are  aumbers  of 
small  houses;  flve  of  which  on  the  north 
side  are  occupied  by  santones,  or  reli-  ' 
gious  ascetics ;  one  on  the  south  is  for 
the  doctors  of  the  law  to  hold  their  con¬ 
sultations  in ;  one  on  tlie  west  for  con¬ 
taining  the  oil  for  painting  the  brick  and 
tile  for  the  repair  of  the  Sakhara ;  the 
rest  are  places  of  private  prayer  for  the 
different  sects  of  Mussulmans  or  believ¬ 
ers,  which  is  the  meaning  of  the  word. 

But  the  great  beauty  of  the  platform t 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  enclosure,  is  the 
Sakhara  itself,  which  is  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  platform*  and  but  a  little 
removed  from  the  south  side  :  it  is  a  re¬ 
gular  oc'tagon  of  about  sixty  feet  u  side, 
and  is  entered  by  four  spacious  doors. 
Bab  el  Garb  on  the  west ;  Bab  el 
Shergy,  or  Bab  Nebbe  Dauud*  or  gate 
of  the  prophet  David,  on  the  east ;  Bab 
cl  Kablu,  or  gate  towards  which  the 
Mussulman  turns  his  face  in  prayer,  on 
the  south  ;  and  Bab  el  Jenne,  or  gate 
of  the  garden*  on  the  north,  b^ch  of 
these  doors  is  adorned  with  a  porch, 
which  projects  from  the  line  of  the  build¬ 
ing*  and  rises  considerably  up  on  the 
wall.  The  lower  story  of  the  Sakhara 
is  faced  with  marble,  the  blocks  of  which 
arc  of  different  sizes*  and  many  of  them 
evidently  resting  on  the  side  or  narrow- 
i^st  surface,  'riiey  look  much  older  on  a 
close' inspection  than  they  do  when  view^- 
rd  from  a  distance*  and  their  disintegra¬ 
tion  indicates  a  much  greater  age  than 
the  stones  of  the  houses*  said  to  have 
been  built  in  the  time  of  the  mother  of 
Constantine  the  Great ;  and  probably 
lioth  they,  and  the  aged  stones  in  the 
flooring  on  the  Stoa  Sakhara,  formed  part 
of  the  splendid  temple  that  was  destroy, 
cd  by  the  Homans.  Each  side  of  the 
Sakhara  is  paunelled;  the  centre  stone 
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of  one  pannel  is  square,  of  another  it  is 
octagonal,  and  thus  they  alternate  all 
round;  the  sides  of  each  pannel  run 
down  the  angles  of  the  building  like  a 
plain  pilaster,  and  give  the  ap|)earancc 
as  if  the  w’hole  side  of  the  edifice  wns 
set  in  a  frame.  The  marble  is  white, 
W’ith  a  considerable  tinge  of  blue,  and 
square  pieces  of  blue  marble  are  intro, 
duced  in  different  places*  so  as  to  give  the 
whole  a  pleasing  eflect*  There  arc  no 
windows  in  the  marble  part  or  lower 
story  of  the  building.  The  upper  story 
of  this  elegant  building  is  faced  with 
small  tiles  of  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
square;  they  are  iminted  of  diflerent 
colours,  white,  yellow,  green,  and  blue* 
but  blue  prevails  throughout.  They  are 
covered  w'ith  sentences  from  the  Koran  ; 
though  of  this  fact  I  could  nut  be  cer. 
tain  on  account  of  the  height,  and  my 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  character: 
there  are  seven  well-proportioned  win¬ 
dows  on  each  side,  except  where  the 
porch  rises  high,  and  then  there  arc  only 
six,  one  of  which  is  ^nerally  built  up, 
so  that  only  five  are  effective.  The 
whole  is  extremely  light  and  beautiful ; 
and  fl'om  the  mixture  of  the  soft  colours 
above,  and  the  panneilcd  work  and  blue 
and  white  tinge  of  the  marble  below,  the 
eye  is  more  delighted  with  beholding  it 
than  any  building  1  ever  saw. 

The  admiration  excited  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  exterior  w-as  not  diminished 
by  a  view  of  the  interior,  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  which  are  so  managed  as  to 
preserve  throughout  the  octagonal  form, 
agreeably  to  the  ground-plan  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  The  inside  of  the  wall  is  white, 
without  any  ornament ;  and  I  confess  I 
am  one  of  those  who  think  ornaments 
misplaced  in  a  house  of  prayer,  or  any 
thing  tending  to  distract  the  mind  when 
it  comes  there  to  hold  converse  with  its 
God.  The  floor  is  of  gray  marble,  and 
w'as  then  much  covered  with  dost,  from 
some  repairs  that  w'ere  executing  on  the 
dome. 
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*•  SloME  may  be  of  opinion/'  says 
Dr  M*Crie,  in  the  Preface  of  this 
volume,  “  that  unnecessary  pains 
have  been  taken  in  editing  the 
work  ;  but  having  undertaken  to  su¬ 
perintend  the  publication  of  these 


memorials,  and  considering  them  to 
be  valuable,  1  reckoned  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  do  them  as  much  justice  as 
possible.  With  a  little  more  labour, 
a  connected  history  of  the  ^ 
might  have  been  produced,  but  I 


*  Memoirs  of  Mr  William  Veitch  and  George  Bryssou,  w’ritlen  by  themches, 
with  tHhcr  Narratives  illustrative  of  the  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to 
the  Revolution.  To  which  are  added,  Biographical  Sketches  and  Notes,  by  Thomas 
M*Crie,  D.D.  Edinburgh ;  Blackwood.  18?.^ 
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an»  persiiacletl  that  no  account  which 
I  could  draw  up  would  present  so 
graphic  a  picture  of  the  men  and 
measures  of  that  time,  as  is  exhibited 
in  the  following  historical  pieces.’* 
P.  viii. 

^Ve  are  very  much  mistaken  in¬ 
deed  if  the  Ilev.  Doctor  has  not 
here  anticipated  an  objection  which 
is  likely  to  be  felt  by  every  reader  of 
these  Memoirs;  and  we  are  by  no 
means  convinced  that  what  he  has 
said  will  be  deemed  sufficient  to  re¬ 
move  it.  In  the  first  place,  we  think 
he  has  formed  a  most  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  value  of  these  M  emoirs, 
as  illustrative  of  the  history  of  the 
troubled  period  to  which  they  refer. 
Most  of  the  writers  were  persons  in 
the  humbler  walks  of  life ;  and 
though,  by  the  force  of  circumstances, 
they  rvere  occasionally  called  upon  to 
play  a  part  in  the  politico-religious 
drama  that  was  then  acting,  they 
had  little  opportunity  of  becoming 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  **  the 
men  and  measures  of  that  time,”  and 
were  disqualified,  by  their  passions 
and  prejudices,  for  forming  a  calm 
judgment  of  either.  Much  as  we  re¬ 
vere  the  character  of  the  Covenant¬ 
ers,  and  greatly  as  we  consider  our¬ 
selves  indebted  to  the  noble  stand 
they  made  in  behalf  of  public  liberty, 
we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact, 
that,  though  acting  from  the  purest 
motives,  they  were  generally  men  of 
narrow  views  and  confined  under¬ 
standings,  who  united  the  rancour 
of  sectarian  intolerance  and  political 
animosity  with  the  natural  feelings 
of  indignant  resentment,  roused  into 
fury  by  a  long  course  of  tyranny 
and  oppression.  We  do  not  mention 
this  for  the  purpose  of  casting  any 
imputation  on  their  memory ;  on  the 
contrary,  their  errors  and  prejudices 
are  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  bane¬ 
ful  and  exasperating  influence  of  a 
form  of  tyranny  which  attempted  to 
fasten  the  fetters  of  servitude  on  the 
mind  as  well  as  the  body, — and,  not 
content  with  wholesale  oppression, 
ursued  men  to  the  sanctuary  of  their 
earths  and  homes,  invaded  the  most- 
aacred  and  undoubted  rights  of  the 
tution,  and,  with  a  strange  infatua- 
fion  in  evil,  left  no  stone  unturned 
Jp  rouse  an  indignant,  yet  long-suf- 
fering  people,  to  resistance.  But 
^hilc  wc  are  prepared  to  admit  all 
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this,  and  more,  w'e  are  equally  ready 
to  maintain,  that  the  men  who  re¬ 
sisted  unto  blood,  striving  against 
political  and  religious  tyranny,  were 
neither  very  enlightened  nor  very 
liberal ;  that  they  bated  their  ene¬ 
mies  as  cordially  as  they  were  hated 
in  return ;  that  they  gave  a  willing 
ear  to  every  tale  calculated  to  blacken 
the  character  or  impeach  the  memory 
of  those  whom  they  considered  op¬ 
pressors  ;  that  they  believed  the 
judgments  of  God  arrayed  on  their 
side,  and  almost  ready  to  fall  on  the 
head^  of  the  guilty  at  their  pleasure ; 
and  that  credulity  and  fanaticism 
w'ere  strangely  blended  with  the 
nobler  and  more  attractive  attributes 
of  their  character.  It  is  not  on  the 
testimony  of  men  thus  circumstanced 
that  History  will  place  implicit  reli¬ 
ance,  when  she  attempts  to  describe 
**  the  men  and  measures  of  that 
time.”  That  testimony  is  not 
without  its  value ;  but  it  must  be 
taken  with  vast  allowances  in  regard 
to  whatever  concerns  the  adverse 
party.  AVhat  would  become  of  the 
Puritans  of  England,  'were  we  to 
seek  for  their  character  in  the  ri¬ 
bald  effusions  of  the  Cavaliers  ?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  what  opinion 
would  we  form  of  the  brave  and 
loyal  men  who  so  freely  shed  their 
blood  to  uphold  the  monarchy,  were 
the  cool  and  deliberate  falsincations 
of  the  Puritans  to  be  admitted  as  un¬ 
impeachable  evidence  at  the  tribunal 
of  history?  But  this  is  not  all.  Men, 
such  as  those  whose  Memoirs  Dr 
M^Crie  has  now  published,  could 
necessarily  know  but  little  of  the 
secret  springs  by  w'hich  the  machine 
of  Government  was  moved,  or  of  the 
real  views  and  interests  that  prompt¬ 
ed  the  decisions  of  individuals  or  par¬ 
ties.  They  were  not  cool  spectators, 
but  actors  in  the  scene, — and  actors 
of  subordinate  parts  too,  whose  obser¬ 
vation  was  necessarily  conflned  to  a 
very  narrow  space.  Of  all  that  hap¬ 
pened  within  that  space  they  are 
of  course  the  best  and  only  witnesses ; 
beyond  it  we  must  receive  with  dis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion  whatever  they 
tell  us.  The  common  soldier  can 
give  us  much  interesting  infor¬ 
mation,  and  perhaps  many  curious 
anecdotes,  concemiog  his  own  com¬ 
pany,  or  even  his  own  regiment*  in 
the  day  of  battle ;  within  that  nar- 
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row  sphere  he  is  a  competent  wit- 
i)u>S|  and  we  will  listen  to  him  with 
patience,  probably  with  pleasure : 
but  when  he  attempts  to  describe 
the  plan  of  the  combat,  to  detail 
the  manoeuvres  of  the  Ocneral,  and 
to  decide  the  circumstances  or  ac¬ 
cidents  that  turned  the  scale  of  vic¬ 
tory,  we  laugh  at  his  conceit,  de¬ 
spise  his  presumption,  and  pity  his 
folly.  And  why  ?  llecause  he  pre¬ 
sumes  to  describe  what  he  had  no 
opportunity  of  knowing,  and  what 
he  could  not  probably  have  compre¬ 
hended  if  he  had.  In  like  manner, 
when  such  persons  as  Veitch  and 
liryssou  confine  themselves  to  an  ac¬ 
count  of  their  own  adventures,  we 
can  believe  them,  and  feel  interested 
in  the  narratives  they  give,  the  anec¬ 
dotes  they  relate,  or  the  characteris¬ 
tic  pictures  they  sketch  ;  but  when 
they  go  beyond  their  sphere,  and  dip 
into  matters  which  they  could  not 
know,  and  recount  dramatic  tales  of 
the  poisoning  of  one  prince  by 
another,  and  pretend  to  lay  open  the 
arcana  of  courts,  and  factions,  and 
partizans — credibility  is  outraged  ;  w’e 
turn  with  loathing  from  such  pre¬ 
sumptuous  folly,  and  instead  of  con¬ 
sidering  such  legends  fitted  to  throw 
light  upon  an  important  period  of 
history,  we  at  once  pronounce  them 
the  sources  by  which  it  may  be  con¬ 
taminated  and  vitiated.  The  reader 
will  see  immediately  that  we  have 
not  been  putting  an  imaginary  case. 

In  the  next  place,  we  most  sin¬ 
cerely  regret  that  Dr  M‘Crie  did  not 
bestow’  “  a  little  more  labour,**  and 
produce  “  a  connected  history  of  the 
|>eriod,’*  which,  we  arc  sure,  would 
have  been  infinitely  more  acceptable 
to  the  public,  than  “  the  unnecessary 
pains**  he  has  taken  in  elaborating 
the  long  and  operose  notes  wdth 
which  these  Memoirs  are  illustrated. 
^V  e  arc  well  aware  that  he  is  not  al¬ 
together  unprejudiced ;  but  with  his 
profound  knowledge  of  every  part  of 
Scottish  history,  his  unwearied  in¬ 
dustry,  and  his  skill  in  arranging  his 
materials,  he  could  hardly  have  failed 
to  produce  a  useful  and  valuable 
work,  on  a  period  which,  as  he  him¬ 
self  justly  remarks,  “  still  admits  of 
farther  illustration.**  But  the  Doc¬ 
tor  is  ])crsuaded  that  no  account 
which  he  could  draw  up  would  pre¬ 
sent  so  graphic  a  picture  of  the  nicu 


and  measures  of  that  period,  as  is 
exhibited  in  these  Memoirs ;  and 
accordingly,  in  his  anxiety  to  do 
every  possible  justice  to  the  publica¬ 
tion  which  he  had  undertaken  to  su¬ 
perintend,  be  has  overlaid  the  text 
with  a  mass  of  annotation,  comprising 
a  great  deal  of  curious  information, 
which,  however,  is  expended  to  little 
purpose,  from  the  shape — “  if  shape 
it  may  be  called,  that  shape  has 
none’* — in  which  it  is  thrown  to¬ 
gether.  'J'he  Doctor’s  errors,  there¬ 
fore,  are  chiefly  errors  of  commission. 
He  does  too  much.  He  spends  his 
ammunition  with  a  prodigality  in¬ 
dicative  rather  of  great  resources 
than  of  the  prudence  necessary  to 
manage  them  with  discretion.  The 
minutest  circumstances  connected 
with  the  history  of  the  obscure  men 
whom  he  has  hustled  up  into  a  late 
and  posthumous  notoriety,  are  illus¬ 
trated  with  the  most  painful  and 
curious  elaboration.  The  text  is  suf¬ 
focated  by  the  notes,  and  the  notes 
are  not  always  interesting.  It  can¬ 
not  be  said  of  them,  materiem  su- 
perabat  opus  ;  the  value  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  is  unquestionable,  that  of  the 
workmanship — as  the  reader  may 
take  it.  “A  little  more  labour,” 
and  a  little  less  reverence  for  the 
fusty  relics  of  these  good  hut  dull 
men,  would  have  procured  us  a  very 
different  sort  of  book — ‘‘  a  connected 
history  of  the  period,** — which  is  still 
wanted,  and  which  no  man  alive, 
perhaps,  could  have  executed  better 
than  Dr  M‘Crie. 

But  while  we  think  that  the  Doctor 
has,  generally  speaking,  done  a  great 
deal  too  much,  there  are  some  in¬ 
stances  in  which  he  has  done  no¬ 
thing  at  all ;  an  omission  (such  is 
the  waywardness  of  our  disposition) 
with  which  we  feel  inclined  to  re¬ 
proach  him.  An  example  will  best 
explain  our  meaning.  In  the  Me¬ 
moirs  of  Veitch,  we  find  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  jmsoning  of  Charles 
\\*  by  his  brother  the  Duke  of  i  ork! 

The  king's  business  with  Allington  was 
this — to  take  his  advice,  he  being  a  wise 
man,  and  one  of  his  greatest  confidents  at 
that  lime,  about  what  measures  he  should 
make  use  of  to  prevent  the  Duke  of  ^  ork 
and  his  cabal's  destroying  of  him  ;  fo** 
he  saw  now  it  was  inevitably  a-coming* 
To  which  Allington  replied,  “  Sir, 
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have  brought  it  upon  yourself,  by  your  no  doubt,  to  such  a  secret  place  where 
turning  out  Monmouth  out  of  all  his  pla-  they  might  sit  without  p^irting,  until  they 
tea,  et4)otially  his  command  over  the  had  defeated  the  king's  resolutions,  and 
guards  about  your  |)erson,  and  sutlering  brought  their  pur{x>.sc8,  if  iwssible,  to  the 
.such  to  be  put  in  who  were  Y'ork’s  crea-  intended  issue.  And  if  the  information 
lures.”  “  Hut  what  shall  I  do  now  ?”  l)e  true,  which  the  event  seems  to  make 
said  the  king.  Sir,”  said  he,  “  I  nei-  probable,  they  all  unanimously  res(*lved 
ihcr  can  nor  dare  advise  you  in  that  mat-  to  iHJgiii  with  Allington,  and  see  if  they 
tor;  for  if  it  l>e  heard,  as  likely  it  will,  it  could  take  him  ott'by  |)oison,  which  they 
inav  hasten  both  our  ruins.”  The  king  did  by  bribing  his  cook  and  mastcr-house- 
promised  solemnly  to  keep  it  secret,  and  hold  ;  which  took  place,  and,  if  iny  nie- 
wouKl  not  part  with  hitn  till  he  told  him,  mory  fail  not,  says  the  relator,  he  cither 
and  that  he  would  presently  put  them  died  on  the  Friday’s  night  or  morning, 
in  execution  ;  and  wliatcvcr  l)efel  him  he  For  Y'ork  li;id  a  spy  to  tell  him  so  s«)on 
.should  never  discover  or  wrong  Ailing-  us  ever  his  breath  vjijnt  out ;  and  the  ca- 
lon  ;  and  they  paroled  upt>n  it.  “  Now,”  hal  resolved,  that  if  the  business  took,  the 
s.ivs  he,  “  Sir,  my  advice  is  this,  that  Duke  of  Y'ork  should  l)e  the  first  that 
seeing  within  a  few  weeks  the  ap{X)intcd  should  carry  the  news  to  the  king,  la- 
time  will  be  that  the  Duke  of  York  isob-  menting  such  u  heavy  los.s,  to  hliiul  the 
liged  to  go  to  Scotland,  to  hold  the  next  matter.  And  it  is  said  that  he  mtulcsucli 
session  of  his  parliament,  take  care  to  give  haste,  for  fear  any  should  l)e  before  him, 
his  commission,  and  send  him  timeously  that  he  ran  to  the  court  at  the  Highest, 
away;  and  when  he  is  there,  send  for  with  one  of  his  shoes  down  in  the  heel, 
3Iotimouth,  restore  him  to  all  ids  places,  and  one  of  his  stockings  untied.  Yet  he 
and  remove  from  the  court  all  persons  that  was  prevented,  for  one  of  my  lord’s  ser- 
are  susj)ccted  to  favour  York's  interest,  vants  had  just  come  in  before  him,  and  told 
as  also,  out  of  your  guards,  and  double  that  his  master  was  dead  suddenly,  and 
them.  When  this  is  once  done,  he  being  undoubtedly  |X)isoned.  York  coming  in 
in  Scotland,  we  will  see  then  what  is  far-  in  the  mean  time,  not  hearing  this,  made 
ther  to  be  done.”  his  lamentation  that  Allington,  his  friend. 

This  proved  a  costly  advice  to  them  was  dead  ;  a  very  sad  stroke  to  the  court. 
l)oth,  for  no  doubt  but  there  were  some  “  Aye,”  says  the  king,  “  and  his  servant 
overhearing  behind  the  curtain,  who  told  thinks  he  was  |Xjisoncd  ;  1  wish  you  have 
all  to  York,  as  ap])ears  by  the  event.  A  not  a  hand  in  it,  of  which,  if  I  were  sure, 
little  after,  the  king  sends  for  his  brother,  you  should  presently  go  to  the  Tower, 
telling  him  he  must  make  ready  logo  for  I  am  like  to  be  next.”  But  the  duke 
down  for  Scotland,  the  time  drawing  near  intreating  his  majesty  to  have  no  such 
lor  his  keeping  the  next  session  of  their  thoughts,  and,  acknow  ledging  his  fault  in 
parliament,  he  would  'presently  expede  refusing  to  go  to  Scotland  at  their  last 
his  commission,  and  ujxjn  such  a  day  he  meeting,  said,  he  was  now  resolved  to 
inust  lake  journey.  At  which  discourse  comply  with  his  majesty’s  commands, 
die  duke  seemed  to  be  much  displeased,  and  take  journey  next  week  for  Scotland, 
telling  his  Majesty,  it  was  a  thing  he  could  come  of  his  business  what  w  ould  ;  and 
not  at  all  undertake  at  this  juncture  ;  for  therefore  desired  his  majesty  to  expede 
he  having  a  great  trade  at  Calais,  and  his  commission  next  week,  that  he  might 
other  foreign  places,  and  many  years  ac-  not  be  hindered.  Now'  these  were  the 
counts  to  clear  with  these  foreign  factors,  words  that  he  and  his  cabal  had  concerted 
"lierein  he  and  other  great  merchants  in  further  to  blind  the  king  withal,  that  so 
the  city  w'cre  concerned,  being  now  upon  they  might  better  effectuate  their  next 
their  journey,  he  must  needs  stay  to  clear  resolution. 

earnest-  The  king  Inilieving  him  to  speak  se¬ 
re-  riously,  and,  that  he  might  yet  accomplish 
w'hat  Allington  had  advised  him,  when  the 
duke  was  gone  for  Scotland,'  ordered  his 
commission  to  be  instantly  drawn,  that 
and  so  he  might  go  down  to  hold  the  foresaid 
parliament.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  present  miss, 
or  w'hore,  that  the  king  of  France  had 
sent  him,  and  who  influenced  him  as  she 
pleased,  to  the  French  measures,  not  feeing 
pleased  wdth  the  Duke  of  York’s  maltreat¬ 
ing  the  king  in  refusing  to  go  to  Scotland, 
his  cabal  thought  fit  that  the  duke  should 
go  to  her  and  acknowdedge  his  rashness 
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"ith  them,  and  therefore  desired 
ly  to  be  excused.  To  w’hich  the  king 
plied,  “  James,  either  you  must  go,  or  I 
must  go.”  And  speaking  these  words 
"ith  a  kind  of  question,  the  duke  as  brisk¬ 
ly  replied,  “  lie  would  not  go 
t<K)k  his  leave.  Then  going  home,  and 
calling  his  friends  and  cabal,  he  told  them 
what  |)assed ;  and  that  he  perceived  the 
mg  was  resolved  to  follow  Allington’s 
'iieasure^  After  which,  his  cahal  he 
trusted  in  resolved  'among  themselves, 
at  they  would  go  (o  their  houses,  and 
Pirt  themselves  in  such  a  posture  as  that 
cy  might  return  within  so  many  hours ; 
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with  the  kihgf  and  beg  that  she  would 
interpose  for  their  amicable  reconciliation, 
which  she  promised  to  do  ;  and  telling 
her  that,  he  being  to  go  away  ujx)n  Mon¬ 
day  or  Tuesday  next  to  obey  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  commands  in  Scotland,  the  best  w’ay 
and  time  to  do  it  was  to  sup  with  her 
grace  on  Sabbath  night,  and  she  might 
invite  any  of  the  court  there  that  she 
thought  fit  ;  to  which  she  consented. 
When  he  came  back,  and  told  his  cabal 
what  was  done,  they  said,  “  Then  our 
business  is  like  to  do.”  So  they  ordered 
the  duke  to  send  a  g(H)d  ([uantity  of  all 
sorts  of  w’ines  and  gootl  li([uors,  esj)ecially 
claret,  which  the  king  loved  ;  that  so  she 
might  be  induced  to  entertain  them  libcr- 
;Uly  and  long  that  night.  And  the  king, 
being  sotted  with  drink,  it  being  usual, 
in  such  a  case,  to  drink  a  good  deal  of 
coffee  for  a  cure,  they  had  liberally  brib¬ 
ed  his  cortec-man  to  poison  his  coffee; 
and  some  of  York’s  faction,  in  that  case, 
when  he  was  so  drunk,  was  to  advise  the 
duchess  to  keep  him  all  night,  to  save 
him  the  trouble  of  going  to  his  own  room. 
Likew'ise  knowing  that,  in  the  morning, 
when  he  first  awaked,  he  made  use  of 
much  snuff,  they  hired  the  duchess's 
chainhermaid  (o  put  in  the  {X)isoned  snuff 
into  his  box,  and  take  out  w'hat  was  in 
it  before.  And  so  nothing  doubting  but 
their  design  now  would  take  place,  they 
ordered  a  spy  to  give  an  account  of  his 
carriage  when  he  awaked,  timeously,  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  court  should  know'  of  it. 
When  he  awaked,  he  cried  out  “  he  was 
deadly  sick,”  and  calling  for  his  snuff, 
box,  he  took  a  deal  of  it ;  but  still  grow'- 
ing  worse,  he  sent  for  his  servants  to  put 
on  his  clothes,  which  w’hen  they  were 
doing  he  staggered.  So  he  got  to  the 
window*,  and  leaned  u|H)n  it,  crying,  “  I’m 
gone,  I’m  jwisoned  ;  have  me  quickly 
into  iny  chamber.” 

The  duke  getting  notice,  came  running 
in  haste,  all  undrest,  to  lament  his  bro¬ 
ther’s  fate,  saying,  Alas  !  Sir,  what’s 
the  matter  ?”  who  answ’ered,  “  O,  you 
know  too  well,”  and  was  in  great  {^ssion 
at  him.  In  the  mean  time,  he  called  for 
his  closet- keeper  to  fetch  him  out  an  an¬ 
tidote  against  poison,  that  a  German 
inounlelNink  had  given  him,  and  assured 
him  it  would  instsntly  cure  him  w’hen- 
ever  he  suspected  it ;  but  it  could  not  be 
found,  neither  his  physicians,  being,  as  it 
was  thought,  sent  out  of  town.  When 
he  saw  ail  these  things  fail  him,  being  en¬ 
raged  at  his  brother,  be  made  at  him ; 
but  he  having  secured  all  the  entries  to 
the  court,  that  the  sentry  should  tell,  if 
any  courtiers  or  bishops,  upon  the  news, 
should  ofllv  to  come  in  to  see  how  the 
king  was.  They  were  to  tell  them  that 


he  w  as  gone  to  bed  out  of  order,  and  had 
discharged  all  access  to  him,  that  he  might 
be  quiet.  And  in  the  mean  time,  the 
duke  seeing  him  in  such  a  rage,  and  that 
the  poison  was  not  likely  to  do  so  quickly, 
set  Ibur  ruflians  upon  him,  at  which  he 
crying  out  so  as  he  was  heard,  they  pre¬ 
sently  choked  him  in  his  cravat,  and  su 
beat  him  in  the  head  that  he  instantly 
died.  It  is  said  that  his  head  swelled 
bigger  than  tw’o  heads ;  and  also  that  his 
l)ody  stunk  so  w  ith  the  |)oison  and  other 
things,  that  none  could  stay  in  the  room. 
And  it  is  said,  that  in  the  dead  of  the 
night  they  were  forced  to  carry  him  out 
and  bury  him  incognito. 

However  the  room  wa.s  kept  quiet,  that 
none  had  access  to  the  supposed  sick  king, 
as  if  he  had  been  lying  still  in  IhhI.  None 
was  admitted  to  that  room  hut  those  w  ho 
W'ere  true  friends  to  York,  who  made  the 
people  believe  he  w’as  still  alive,  but  dan¬ 
gerously  ill.  And  w'hen  his  council  met, 
and  had  concerted  w'hat  measures  to  fol¬ 
low  upon  the  supposition  of  his  death, 
(an  embargo  being  laid  upon  all  ships  for 
that  time,  that  none  might  carry  abroad 
the  rumour  of  his  sickness,)  then  they 
gave  out  the  news  of  his  being  just  n(»w 
dead  toward  the  latter  end  of  the  week  ; 
and,  as  they  had  concerted  in  council,  the 
duke  of  York  w’as  proclaimed  king.  One 
that  W’as  at  court  at  this  time,  and  was 
a  friend  of  Monmouth’s,  brought  him 
over  this  account,  affirming  it  to  be  true. 

The  duke  of  York  was  no  sooner  pro. 
claimed  king,  but  he  sent  over  instantly 
an  express  to  the  prince  of  Orange,  his 
good-son,  to  apprehend  the  duke  of  Mon¬ 
mouth,  and  send  him  over  prisoner  to 
England.  It  was  a  strange  providence, 
that  the  duke,  upon  the  princess  invita¬ 
tion  some  montlts  before,  had  gone  up  to 
visit  him,  and  w'as  that  night  in  his 
lodgings  when  the  express  came. 
prince  being  surprised  with  the  news  at 
first,  upon  second  thoughts  managed  the 
business  very  well.  He  dispatched  the 
express,  and  when  all  his  household  was 
gone  to  bed,  he  put  on  his  nightgown,  and 
went  up  to  the  duke  of  Monmouth  a  bed¬ 
chamber;  and  letting  him  see  the  sur¬ 
prising  news,  both  with  respect  to  the 
king  and  himself,  he  advised  him  w 
get  up  and  go  away  l)efore  day-break,  to 
any  place  where  he  thought  he  might 
most  secure,  for  he  had  no  mind  to  med¬ 
dle  with  him.  Which  be  did,  and  c^c 
to  Rotterdam  before  five  in  the  mornings 
to  his  friend  and  factor’s  house,  *  ^ 
Washington’s,  who  kept  the  great  brew¬ 
ery  at  the  sign  of  the  Peacock,  and,  aeno- 
ing  for  several  of  his  friends  who  w^ 
there,  told  them  the  strange  new^ 
their  advice  what  was  best  for  him  to 
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Tiiev,  being  all  struck  with  amazement, 

Knew  not  what  advice  to  give  him.  He 
told  them  that  the  Marquis  de  Grana, 
governor  of  the  Sixinish  Netherlands,  be- 
in'»  his  .intimate  acquaintance  at  the 
ICnglish  court,  had  by  a  message  invited 
him  uj)  to  divert  himself  a  while  with 
him  at  Brussels.  He  thought  now  he 
was  called  to  go  there,  since  he  was  not 
admitted  to  stay  w’here  the  prince  of 
Orange  had  any  power,  lest  it  might  beget 
a  mistake  between  him  and  his  father-in- 
law.  1 1  is  friends  thought  it  a  good  pro¬ 
vidence  that  he  should  take  the  occasion, 
which  he  did  ;  and  going  through  several 
garrison  towns  which  were  in  his  way 
thither,  with  his  camels,  sumpters,  and 
servants  attending  him,  he  was  cumpli- 
inenled  in  his  passage  by  the  magistrates 
and  governors  of  these  places. 

But  how  strange  is  it  to  think,  that 
some  days  ere  he  came  there,  there  came 
a  message  and  order  from  the  king  of 
S(»ain  to  the  marquis,  giving  him  an  ac¬ 
count,  that  if  he  heard  by  this  time  of  the 
king  of  Kngland’s  death,  he  should  take 
care  to  apprehend  the  duke  of  Monmouth 
if  he  were  in  his  territories  !  They  were 
lM)ih  surprised  at  their  meeting,  and  con* 

(loled  one  another’s  fate  ;  the  one  that  he 
hud  got  such  an  order,  that,  cost  him 
what  it  would,  he  would  nut  execute ; 
the  other,  that  he  should  have  come  now 
to  put  him  in  such  a  lock.  So  in  that 
very  night  lie  was  forced  to  disguise  him¬ 
self,  and  one  of  his  trustiest  servants,  in 
a  common  soldier’s  habit,  and  return 
again,  sometimes  by  land  and  sometimes 
hy  water,  until  he  landed  at  Dort,  where 
two  spies,  Knglishmen,  following  thenn 
to  the  inn  as  suspected  persons,  the 
master  going  up  stairs  to  a  room,  and 
his  servant  going  into  the  cookery  to  see 
what  meat  was  for  eating,  he  heard 
them  saying  to  one  another  in  French, 

“  That  fellow  that  went  up  stairs  looked 
very  like  the  duke  of  Monmouth.”  U|K)n 
vihich  the  servant  took  up  bread  and 
drink,  paying  for  it ;  and  they  went  out 
hy  a  back  door,  when  they  had  done,  and 
took  a  waggon,  which  brought  them  to 
Hotterdam,  where  they  told  their  friends 
what  w'as  befallen  them. 

'Vhat  is  above  said  seems  to  make  it 
very  evident  that  the  king*s  death  w’as  a 
fore-contrived  thing.  For  if  the  king  of 
Spain  knew  of  it  before  his  mesaenger  was 
dispatched,  as  the  story  evinceth,  so  the 


That  this  story  is  a  gross  and  atro¬ 
cious  fabrication  from  beginning  to 
end,  no  one  in  the  slightest  degree 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the 
period  either  will  or  can  dispute. 
King  Charles  II.  died  of  a  shock  of 
apoplexy,  after  lingering  for  a  few 
days  in  a  very  deplorable  condition  ; 
and  though,  as  usually  happens  when 
princes  are  suddenly  cut  off,  suspi-* 
cions  of  poison  were  entertained,  not 
a  tittle  of  evidence  was  ever  produced 
to  establish  the  fact  that  poison  had 
been  administered,  far  less  to  impli¬ 
cate  the  Duke  of  York  as  guilty  of 
an  abominable  fratricide.  Burnet, 
who  believed  every  lying  spirit  of  his 
faction,  tells,  indeed,  a  cock-and-a- 
bull  story  of  some  black  spots  that 
w’ere  observed  on  the  king’s  body 
after  his  death, — as  if  these  might  not 
have  been  produced  by  the  extrava¬ 
sation  of  blood  that  always  accom¬ 
panies  apoplectic  attacks;  but  he 
adds,  with  more  honesty  than  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  of 
him,  **  Since  I  have  mentioned  the 
suspicion K  of  poison,  as  the  cause  of 
his  (the  King’s)  death,  1  must  add, 

that  I  NEVER  HEAKU  ANY  LAY 
THOSE  SUSPICIONS  ON  HIS  BRO¬ 
THER!”  Vol.  II.  p.  337.  What  Bur¬ 
net  “  never  heard  t*  however,  seems, 
if  we  believe  him,  to  have  been 
known  in  all  its  details  to  Mr  Wil¬ 
liam  Veitch,  preacher,  whose  account 
is  now  given  to  the  world  without 
one  word  of  qualification  or  explana¬ 
tion — without  a  line  to  caution  the 
reader  against  receiving  implicitly  a 
tale  of  fratricide  upon  the  testimony 
of  an  individual  who  could  not  pos¬ 
sibly  have  known  the  circumstances, 
had  they  been  as  true  as  they  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  false.  Now  this,  we  take 
it,  is  by  no  means  fair-dealing,  or 
the  way  in  which  history  is  to  be 
rendered  a  school  of  practical  philo¬ 
sophy.  We  admire  the  character  of 
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wantonly  accumulate  unmerited  in¬ 
famy  on  the  memory  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate.  lie  was  a  weak,  misguided 
bigot — **un  tres  bon  homincquiquil- 
tait  trois  royaumes  pour  une  messe’* 
—but  he  was  an  honest  and,  as 
]Trinces  go,  a  virtuous  man  ;  ready, 
indeed,  to  persecute  to  the  death  in 
behalf  of  that  damnable  faith  whicli 
he  had  espoused,  hut  utterly  inca¬ 
pable  of  the  atrocious  crime  here  laid 
to  his  charge.  The  fraternal  affec¬ 
tion  subsisting  between  the  royal 
brothers  was,  in  fact,  quite  remark¬ 
able,  considering  the  political  rela¬ 
tion  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other,  and  might  have  been  discre¬ 
dited  as  a  hollow  assumption,  had 
not  our  own  time  produced  a  case  in 
every  respect  parallel,  and  proving 
that  the  best  affections  of  the  heart 
are  not  so  apt  to  be  blighted  by  a 
crown  and  the  hopes  of  a  crown,  as 
some  cynical  moralists  would  wish  us 
to  believe.  Hurnet  ( uhi  supra )  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  the  king,  in  his  dying 
moments,  **  gathered  all  his  strength 
to  speak  his  last  words  to  the  Duke 
that  “  he  expressed  his  kindness  to 
hinif  and  that  he  now  delivered  all 
over  to  hwi  with  great  Joy,’*  Charles 
had  a  short  time  previous  to  this  re¬ 
solved  to  remove  Ids  brother  from  his 
presence,  in  order  to  allay  the  heats 
that  were  kindled  in  the  nation  regard¬ 
ing  both  the  influence  and  religion  of 
James.  But  if  he  had  felt  the  work¬ 
ings  of  poison  within  him,  it  would 
have  been  natural  to  suspect  his  bro¬ 
ther  of  having  a  hand  in  administer¬ 
ing  it ;  and,  if  a  suspicion  of  this 
sort  had  ever  crossed  his  mind,  it  is 
inconsistent  with  every  principle  of 
human  nature  to  suppose,  that,  with 
death  staring  him  in  the  face,  and 
all  the  barrowing  recollections  of  an 
ili-si)ent  life  mustered  in  array,  to 
aggravate  its  horrors,  and  envenom 
its  bitterness, — it  is  quite  impossible, 
we  say,  that,  in  these  circumstances, 
the  king  could  have  “  expressed  his 
kindness"  to  his  brother,  and  decla¬ 
red  “  that  he  now  delivered  all  over 
to  him  with  joy,"  had  he  believed  or 
even  imagined  that  that  brother  had 
mingled  the  poisoned  bowl,  to  rob 
him  at  once  of  his  crown  and  his 
life,  and  to  hurry  him,  with  all  bis 
imperfections  on  his  head,  before 
that  fearful  tribunal,  where  the 
prince  and  the  slave  must  .'Appear 
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upon  an  equal  footing.  Let  the  im¬ 
probability  of  the  charge,  then,  be 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  absence 
of  all  evidence  in  suppoK  of  it,  and 
with  the  declaration  of  Burnet,  tlie 
inveterate  enemy  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  that  “  he  never  heard  any 
lay  those  suspicions  on  the  Duke  of 
York and  we  can  only  arrive  at 
one  conclusion,  namely,  that  it  is  a 
malignant  fabrication,  invented  and 
circulated  by  men  who  were  never 
weary  of  heaping  calumny  on  ilieir 
opponents,  but  who,  having  gained 
the  victory,  should  have  been  su¬ 
perior  to  tile  cowardly  meanness  of 
levelling  a  foul  blow  at  the  fallen. 
Burnet,  indeed,  says,  that  the  king's 
“  dying  so  critically,  as  it  were,  in 
the  minute  in  which  he  seemed  to 
begin  a  turn  of  affairs,  made  it  (the 
poisoning)  he  generally  the  more 
lievedf  and  that  the  Papists  had  done 
it,  either  by  means  of  some  of  Lady 
Portsmouth’s  servants,  or,  as  some 
fancied,  by  poisoned  snuff';  for  so 
many  of  the  small  veins  of  the  brain 
were  burst,  that  the  brain  was  in 
great  disorder,  and  no  judgment 
could  be  made  concerning  it."  ( ubi 
sujfra.J  But  the  worthy  Bishop  lias 
forgotten  that  the  Papists  could  have 
no  motive  for  poisoning  the  king,  who, 
as  he  had  showm  a  little  before,  was 
a  staunch  Papist  himself,  and  in  his 
last  moments  received  the  sacra¬ 
ment  in  that  communion,  having  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  take  it  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  With  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
royal  brain,  which  the  Bishop  consi¬ 
ders  another  suspicious  circumstance, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  circumstances 
that  gave  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  ixii- 
son,  every  medical  man  must  at  once 
perceive,  that  it  is  precisely  the  state 
in  which  that  organ  would  have  ai)- 
peared  had  the  king  died  of  apo¬ 
plexy,  which  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  was  really  the  cause  of 
bis  death. 

In  Veitch’s  Memoirs  there  is  a 
curious  account  of  the  escape  of  the 
Earl  of  Argyll,  which,  as  it  fell  un¬ 
der  his  own  observation,  we  shall 
insert  here.  Veitch  had  been  living 
at  Berwick  in  a  state  of  quasi-expa¬ 
triation  ;  but  having  dreamed  that 
his  house  was*  suddenly  burned  to 
the  ground;  he^niount^  hishor^» 
and  set  out  homewards.  He  had 
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hcanl  previously  of  Argyll’s  having  post-house  and  take  up  the  Ik’s!  nHims, 
dlt*cie(l  lus  escape.  *^is*  fellow  to  see.  Mr  Veiich, 

culling  for  a  Haggun  of  alu  and  a  bottle 
Alxmt  a  mile  and  a  half  from  his  own  of  wine,  and  some  bread,  called  tor  the 
lK)U>e,  as  he  was  going  up  a  lane,  he  landlord  and  landlady  to  drink  with 
Mrs  two  men  and  three  fine  horses  meet-  them,  and  talked  a  little,  asking  for  s^'. 
in-'  him.  The  foremost  of  whom,  when  veral  gentry  in  the  country,  how  far 
he  jK'rcciveti  who  it  was,  came  riding  they  lived  from  that  place,  telling  them 
fast  up  to  him,  (it  was  Torwoodlee’s  that  they  were  relations  to  some  of  his 
man,)  saying,  “  O,  Sir,  you  are  long  neighbour  gentry  in  Northumberland. 
l(H)kt‘d  for  at  your  house;”  which  made  This  he  did,  that  the  landlord  and  lund- 
him  ask,  “  VVhat  is  the  matter?  is  my  lady  might  know  they  were  Knglishmen, 
wife  and  family  well?”  “  Yes,”  says  which  happened  well ;  for  while  we  were 
he,  hut  there  is  a  stranger  longs  to  at  supjw,  the  jiostboy,  coming  in  from 
see  you,  viz.  Argyll ;  and  your  wife  and  Doncaster,  gave  his  master  a  letter  from 
he  liavc  been  sending  about  the  country  that  postmaster,  which,  after  he  had 
these  two  days  to  tiiod  you.”  Then  he  read,  he  at  length  reache<l  it  up  to  the 
saw  that  the  dream  was  a  clear  call  to  table-head  to  Mr  Veitch,  who  was  sit- 
laing  him  home.  ting  there  as  the  chief  gentleman  of  the 

After  their  meeting,  and  talking  about  company,  having  Argyll’s  page,  now  in 
inuUcrs,  Mr  Veitch,  with  his  wife's  con-  disguise,  standing  at  his  lock.  ,  After 
.sent,  who  was  then  near  her  time,  un-  ?.lr  Veitch  had  read  it  at  great  leisure, 
dertook  to  do  his  best  for  bringing  him  bo  was  almost  nonplussed  what  to  think 
safe  to  l.ondon,  and  advised  to  send  his  or  suy ;  for  the  narrative  of  the  letter 
two  servants  to-morrow'  morning,  being  was  to  tell,  that  Argyll  was  escaped  imt 
the  Sabbath,  to  Newcastle,  to  stay  there  of  the  castle,  and  that  there  was 
until  farther  orders.  Sterling  bid  for  him,  whosoever  should 

lie  took  Argyll,  now  called  Mr  Hope,  apprehend  him.  “  If  you  find  him,” 
in  disguise,  along  with  him  to  Millburn  [said  the  ]X)stmaster  in  his  letter]  and 
(Irange,  where  he  was  to  preach  all  that  apprehend  him  in  your  road,  let  me  go 
Sabbath  day.  On  Monday  morning  he  snips  with  you  ;  and  if  I  find  him,  you 
look  him  to  a  friend's  house  l>etween  shall  go  snips  with  me.”  He  [Mr  Veitch) 
Newcastle  and  Newburn,  w’here  he  left  broke  out  by  way  of  laughter,  and  said, 
him,  until  he  w'ent  on  to  Newcastle  and  Mr  Hope,  here  are  admirable  good 
bought  three  horses  for  him  and  his  two  news  for  you  and  me.  The  Earl  of  Ar- 
servants,  which  cost  him  about  £.27  gyli  is  escaped,  by  these  news ;  we  that 
Sterling,  which  Mr  V'eitch  paid  out  of  are  travelling  southward  may  come  to 
his  own  pocket,  finding  Mr  Hope  scarce  hit  upon  him  ;  for  if  he  be  come  to  Eng- 
uf  money.  Having  done  this,  he  or-  land,  he  will  readily  take  byways,  and 
dered  Mr  Hope's  two  servants  to  go  to  if  we  hit  upon  him,  reivard  will 

a  change-house  in  the  way  to  Leeds,  do  us  good  service ;  only  I  fear  he  ride 
seventeen  miles  from  Newcastle  ;  and  he  much  these  moonlight  mornings.  I  could 
and  .Mr  Hope  crossed  Tyne  at  Newburn,  find  in  my  heart  to  give  my  landlord  u 
and  went  to  a  by-inn  over-against  Dur-  liottle  of  sack,  to  let  his  hostler  direct 
ham.  They  called  next  day  for  the  ser-  us  early  in  the  way  to  Clown,  and  I  pro- 
vants,  and  took  them  along.  On  Thurs-  misc  him,  if  we  find  the  |)rize  he  shall 
day  night  they  came  to  Leeds,  where  Mr  share  of  the  reward.”  To  which  the 
Veitch  was  well  acquainted.  The  next  landlord  replied,  “  The  hostler  is  at 
day  they  went  toward  lioderam,  think-  vour  honour's  service.**  So  Mr  Veitch 
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tilings  looked  more  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult  like,  he  tWmght  tit  to  advise  with 
a»i  honest  old  (Wiverian  captain,  Lockyer, 
(one  of  Colonel  Blood’s  complices  at  that 
time,)  nlx)ut  their  safe  getting  to  Lon¬ 
don,  who  generously  offered  to  conduct 
my  liOrd  Argyll  safely  thither;  which 
he  did,  bringing  him  first  to  Battersea, 
four  miles  alK>ve  London,  to  Mr  Smith’s, 
a  sugar-baker’s  house,  whose  lady  was  a 
very  pious,  wise,  and  generous  gentle¬ 
woman.  They  were  rich,  and  had  no 
children.  The  servants  sent  to  Not¬ 
tingham  were  ordered  for  London,  to  a 
place  where  they  should  stay  till  further 
orders.  Madam  Smith  l>eing  informed 
who  Mr  Ho|>e  was,  concealed  it  from 
her  husband  and  all  others,  and  he  pass¬ 
ed  for  an  ordinary  Scots  gentleman. 

Within  a  day  or  two  she  sends  down  a 
note  to  .Major  Holmes,  one  of  her  great 
trustees  in  the  city,  to  provide  two  cham¬ 
bers  at  a  good  distance  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  where  two  friends  of  hers  might 
be  quiet  and  retired  for  a  while ;  and 
when  he  sent  her  word  they  were  ready, 
she  sent  them  to  the  Major’s  lodgings  in 
the  night-time.  None  of  them  knew  the 
Major,  but  they  being  set  in  an  outer 
room  to  wait  for  his  coming  down,  w’hen- 
cver  the  Major  came  into  the  room  he 
knew  Argyll,  and  getting  him  in  his 
arms,  said,  “  My  dear  Lord  Argyll,  you 
are  most  welcome  to  me.”  At  which 
my  lord  seemed  to  be  concerned,  and 
said,  “  Pray,  Sir,  W’here  did  you  know' 
me  ?**  “  My  lord,”  says  he,  “  1  knew 
you  since  that  day  that  I  took  you  pri¬ 
soner  in  the  Highlands,  when  you  were 
Ix)rd  Lorn,  and  brought  you  to  the  Castle 
of  Edinburgh.  But  now'  w’e  are  on  one 
side,  and  1  w'ill  venture  all  that  is  dear 
to  me  to  save  you and  so  sent  each 
of  them  to  their  several  chambers,  where 
they  lurked  a  considerable  while. 

None  knew'  Mr  Hojkj’s  lodgings  but 
,Major  Holmes  and  Mr  Veilch.  After 
some  days,  Mr  Veitch  being  acquainted 
with  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  went  to  pay 
him  a  visit.  When  he  saw  him,  he  took 
him  into  his  bed-chamber,  and  sitting 
tk)wn  together,  he  asked  him,  what  was 
become  of  my  Lord  Argyll  ?  He  replied, 
“  How  should  1  know  any  thing  of  that, 
my  Iwti  ?”  Says  he,  “  1  no  sooner  saw 
your  face,  but  1  was  persuaded  you  had 
iHought  him  to  the  city.  For  when  I 
heard  of  his  escape,  and  considered  with 
myself  he  could  not  be  so  safe  any  where 
as  in  IxMidon,  H  was  cast  in  my  mind 
that  you  were  the  person  that  could 
safeliest  conduct  him  thither.”  «  Upon 
which  Mr  Veiteh  told  him  that  he  was 
in  town,  hut  his 'lordship  behoved  to 
keep  it  secret;  which  he  promised  to 
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do,  and  said  he  would  serve  him  to  his 
power. 

Brysson  strictly  confines  himself 
to  the  relation  of  what  fell  under 
liis  owi>  observation,  and  as  he  ac¬ 
companied  Argyll  in  that  ill-fated 
expedition,  which  led  to  the  capture 
and  condemnation  of  that  nobleman 
on  his  former  sentence,  he  has 
been  enabled  to  give  some  particulars 
respecting  it,  which  cannot  fail  to 
be  interesting.  After  the  affair  of 
Loudonhill,  where  Claverhouse  was 
defeated,  Brysson  joined  the  Hill- 
men,  and  was  present  at  Both  well 
Bridge,  where  the  ('ovenanters  were 
routed  in  their  turn.  Upon  this, 
he  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding, 
— skulked  for  a  wdiile  near  his  own 
residence, — then  went  to  London,  and 
being  discovered  there,  took  shipping 
for  Holland,  the  refuge  of  the  op¬ 
pressed,  whence  he  returned  witli 
Argyll,  of  whose  expedition  he  has 
given  a  very  lively  account.  W'e  have 
only  room  for  the  following  extract, 
relative  to  what  occurred  after  Ar¬ 
gyll  descended  to  the  low  country. 

But  on  our  weary  march  (to  Glasgow 
by  the  village  of  Kilmarnock)  as  night 
came  on  us,  and  w-e  began  to  set  our 
w’atches,  and  to  take  some  rest,  behold, 
a  party  of  the  king’s  forces  apiieared  in 
our  view  !  Whereupon  the  drums  were 
beat,  and  all  were  called  to  arms  imme¬ 
diately  ;  and  so  we  were  deprived  of  any 
rest,  which  would  have  been  very  refresh¬ 
ing  to  us.  We  began  to  conclude  that 
these  troops  we  had  seen  were  only  some 
of  the  militia  gentlemen,  and  that  it 
could  not  Ih;  the  king’s  forces ;  so  we 
marched  all  that  night  tow'ards  Glasgow. 
Being  hungry  and  faint,  we  apjwintwl 
some  men  out  of  every  company  to  go  to 
several  parts  of  the  country  about  to  bring 
us  provision,  and  we  were  to  rest  in  the 

moor  till  they  returned  ;  but  before  ever 
they  went  away,  the  enemy  began  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  our  sight ;  so  that  we  were  frus¬ 
trated  of  that  design,  and  were  forced  to 
keep  our  weems,  till  we  got  meat  for 
them.  And  then  we  drew  up  upon  a 
moor-side ;  there  being  a  water  betwixt 
us  and  the  enemy.  We  were  firmly  re¬ 
solved  to  fight  them,  come  of  it  ^kat 
would,  if  they  attacked  us,  though  we 
were  far  inferior  to  them.  However,  we 
lay  there  all  that  day  ;  but  they  never  ap* 
preached  towards  us.  So  when  it  begin 
to  grow  dark,  there  was  a  council  of  wor 
holden,  and  it  was  resolved  that  we 
march  away  in  the  night-time  t  and  o 
make  the  enemy  believe  that  we  were 
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still  keeping  our  ground,  every  company  all  that  time.  1  lied  up  three  loaves  in 
were  coininuiuled  to  put  on  great  bales  of  iiiy  napkin,  thinking  to  keep  myself  from 
tire,  there  being  abunilancc  of  {)eats,  and  such  a  strait  for  some  time  us  1  had  been 
turfs,  and  heather, in  the  place;  and  when  in  iiefore  ;  and  1  tied  them  to  my  belt, 
we  had  done  this,  we  took  our  march.  but,  through  sleepiness  and  weariness,  1 
I  do  not  mind  what  regiment  took  the  lost  all. 
leading,  but,  however,  they  led  us  all  After  this,  we  resolved  to  mount  our- 
wrong,  for  they  brought  us  into  a  moss,  selves  with  horses,  (being  all  w  ell  armed,) 
which  broke  us  all  from  one  another ;  and  to  ride  straight  tow  ard  England, 
and  although  w'e  w’ere  a  very  goori  army  where  we  doubted  not  but  Monmouth 
at  night,  we  were  so  dispersed  that  there  was  prosi)ering.  But  that  troop  of  horse, 
was  not  above  500  of  us  together  on  the  which  we  had  put  from  the  water-side, 
morrow'.  All  people  being  wonderfully  got  other  two  troops  of  militia,  and  so 
discouraged,  took  the  op|X)rtunity  to  leave  came  u|K)n  us,  and  disappointed  us  of 
us  in  the  night ;  but  those  that  came  to-  our  design.  They  coming  within  our 
gether  on  the  morrow  came  to  Kirk  pa-  view,  we  marched  up  to  a  stead  that 
trick.  For,  indeed,  we  lost  many  brave  stood  upon  the  top  of  a  brae,  where  there 
men  by  reason  of  the  darkness  of  the  was  a  very  pretty  thorn  hedge  enclosing 
night,  w  ho  would  have  been  loth  to  have  a  garden,  into  which  w'e  entered,  and  re- 
Icft  us;  especially  one  Bumbold,  an  Eng-  solved  there  to  stand  for  our  defence, 
lishman,  who  came  from  Holland  with  us.  When  we  had  w’aitcd  a  considerable  time. 
We  resolved  then  to  cross  Clyde.  But  and  saw  no  appearance  of  their  approach, 
behold  there  was  a  troop  of  horse  lying  on  Sir  John  says,  These  cowardly  rogues 
the  other  side  of  the  water,  which  made  dare  not  come  and  attack  us  in  this 
our  passage  most  difficult.  How'ever,  Sir  strength.  Come  let  us  go  out  and  fight 
John  Cochrane  said,  Gentlemen,  it  is  them  in  the  o|x;n  fields.”  So  he  divided 
not  time  for  us  to  delay,  for  w-henever  the  his  150  men  into  three  companies  ;  him- 
cnemy  does  miss  us  in  the  morning,  they  self  to  command  one  ;  and  Polwart,  ano- 
will  pursue ;  therefore,  let  us  force  our  ther ;  and  Major  Henderson,  the  third, 
passage  over  the  w'ater.”  There  were  tw  o  So  we  marched  directly  towards  them, 
lM>uts ;  Sir  John  entered  the  one  with  about  who  were  drawm  up  in  a  plain,  a  little  be- 
ten  or  tw'elve  men.  Polwart  got  into  the  low' the  house  ;  w'ho,  at  the  very  first  ap- 
other  with  as  many  men.  The  troop  sent  pearance  of  us,  fled,  and  w’ent  quite  out  of 
down  four  or  five  of  their  men  on  foot  to  our  sight.  So  we  saw  no  more  of  them 

the  side  of  an  old  boat  that  lay  at  the  side  till  it  w'as  afternoon  ;  by  which  timetliey 

of  the  river.  Our  men  would  have  fired  had  got  other  two  troops,  the  one  coni- 
at  them,  but  Sir  .John  ‘would  not  sulier  manded  by  my  lord  Boss,  the  other  by 
them,  because  they  had  the  old  boat  to  be  Captain  Cleland.  These  two,  being  train- 
a  defence  to  them  ;  but  desired  them  to  ed  forces,  were  more  forward  than  the 
torbear  till  they  w’ere  nearer  the  side  of  country  gentlemen.  I'liey  observed  the 
the  water.  And  then  said,  “  I  think  our  way  that  we  took,  and  so  cast  about  aji 
shot  will  now  reach  the  body  of  their  hill,  and  came  just  before  us,  and  met 
troop,  so  fire  at  them  which  was  ac-  us  as  we  w  ere  coming  up  the  hill.  We 
cordingly  done.  And  one  of  their  horses  were  marching  in  two  men  rank,  tl»e 
being  shot  dead,  and  some  w'ounded,  the  small  company  that  was  then  of  us,  for 
five  men  that  lay  at  the  side  of  the  old  by  this  time  we  were  decreased  to  three- 
boat,  firing  at  U8,  made  haste  to  get  to  score  and  ten,  many  drop|)ing  oil' as  they 
their  horses,  and  so  the  whole  troop  fled ;  had  opportunity.  When  we  were  ad- 

and  we  got  ashore  as  fast  as  we  could,  vanced  a  good  way  up  the  hill,  they  came 
and  pursued  them.  They  rode  more  than  suddenly  upon  us,  aiul  after  firing, 
a  mile  befure  th^  stinted,  and  so  drew  up  thought  to  have  ridden  us  down ;  but  Sir 

wi»on  the  top  of  a  hill.  So  we  sent  the  John  cries,  “  Come  up,  my  lads,  and 
hoaU  to  and  again,  till  we  bad  brought  stand  to  it,  and  through  Goid's  grace  I 
over  about  150  men.  The  Earl  of  Ar-  will  bring  you  off.”  Though  there  was 
Sylh  and  tlie  rest,  refused  to  come  over.  little  appearance  thereof,  yet  we  took 

There  was  a  gentleman,  whose  bouse  courage,  knowing  the  worst  of  it.  AikI 

stood  ujKin  the  water-side,  who  had  |Mt)-  after  we  had  received  their  fire,  we  dis- 
vided  a  brewing  of  good  ale,  and  a  batch  charged  upon  them  again  very  vigorous- 
oat  loaves,  to  serve  the  kiog*8  forces,  Jy,  and  then  betook  us  to  our  halberts, 
M  we  were  informed.  The  gentleman  (for  every  man  of  us  had  a  halbert,  bc- 
heing  with  the  forces  himself*)  we  went  in  sides  special  firelocks,)  so  that  we  made 
^d  refreshed  ourselves ;  and,  indeed,  we  them  retire.  There  was  no  harm  done 
had  great  need,  f<w  some  of  us  had  eaten  on  cither  side  at  the  first  fire  ;  only  Mr 
'vry  liiiig  for  three  days,  being  still  pur-  Thomas  Archer,  a  young  gentleman  <m» 
sueil  by  the  enemy,  and  had  slept  none  our  side,  received  a  dangerous  wound  in 
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the  back,  Xry  which  he  was  disahled,  and 
left  lying  on  the  ground. 

Then  my  lord  Kosa  sent  one  to  treat 
with  us,  who  told  us,  “  We  were  pretty 
men  :  w  hy  would  we  throw  away  our 
lives  ?  would  we  not  take  quarters  ?’*  To 
which  Sir  John  said,  “  We  disdain  your 
({uarters !  for  wv  are  appearing  here  for 
the  Protestant  Religion,  and  ye  are  fight¬ 
ing  for  Popery,  for  which  ye  ought  to  be 
ashamed.”  ^  he  returned  with  his  an¬ 
swer.  In  the  meantime,  we  got  into  an 
old  stone-fold,  w'hich  was  a  little  defence 
to  us.  Sir  John  tor)k  the  whole  command 
upon  him,  and  so  divided  us,  and  set 
one  half  on  his  right  hand,  and  the  other 
on  his  left,  and  gave  orders  to  all  to 
•*  charge  and  make  ready,”  and  ordered 
those  on  his  right  hand  first  to  receive 
the  enemy’s  fire,  and  after  that  not  to 
fire  till  he  gave  them  a  sign  hy  his  napkin, 
arvl  after  the  sign,  to  fire  briskly,  and 
then  tt>  take  their  halberts  in  their  hands, 
in  case  the  enemy  shoultl  attempt  to  come 
over  the  little  stone-dyke,  and  to  defend 
themselves  bravely  ;  and  ordered  those  on 
his  left  not  to  fire  when  those  on  his  right 
lirwl,  till  once  he  gave  them  another  sign, 
and  then  to  fire  close  ufwn  the  enemy, 
and  after  lire,  to  take  their  hallK'rts  and 
defend  themselves  from  being  trodden 
ilown. 

'J’he  enemy  approached,  and  we  re- 
t'civtHi  their  fire,  but  fired  none  again  till 
they  came  very  near  ;  and  then  Sir  John 
gave  the  sign  to  those  on  his  right  hand, 
who  gave  a  very  close  fire.  The  enemy, 
not  knowing  but  our  shot  had  Ixcn  done, 
attempted  to  come  over  the  dyke,  and 
brc.ik  in  amongst  us,  but  the  lads  on  the 
right  hand  defended  Iwavely.  Then  Sir 
John  gave  the  sign  to  those  on  the  left, 
who  fired  furiously  upon  the  enemy,  so 
that  several  of  tlteir  saddles  were  emptied, 
and  amongst  the  rest  (^ptain  Cieland 
was  shot  dead  at  the  very  dyke-side,  so 
that  they  were  forced  to  wheel  again. 
One  of  our  lads  slept  over  the  dyke  and 
lailled  Cleland’s  scarlet  coat  oft'  him,  and 
fHit  it  upon  the  top  of  his  halbert,  and 
waved  it  furgainst  the  enemy.  They 
staid  a  considerable  time  before  they 
made  another  assault ;  and  we  ]xit  our¬ 
selves  in  a  |>osiure  of  defence,  and  loaded 
our  lueces,  and  mode  ourselves  ready  to 
receive  them.  We  were  ordered  to  !)•- 
have  ourselves  os  at  the  former  unset. 
Sir  John  said,  “  They  have  now  lost 
some  blood ;  therefore  they  will  make  a 
vigorous  assault;  and,  therefore,  lads, 
take  courage,  and  stand  to  it,  for  our 
cause  ii  good.”  So  at  length  they  ap- 
imvached  again,  aiul  ue  received  thrai  as 
formerly,  and  beat  them  from  the  dyke 
with  the  of  more  of  their  men.  And 
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if  my  lord  Ross  had  not  had  on  harncsv, 
he  woi\ld  have  gone  the  same  way  ri«*. 
land  w'ent ;  for  the  ball  broke  u|X)n  his 
harness,  and  hurt  him  on  the  neck. 
They  were  so  affrighted  that  they  durst 
not  give  us  the  fourth  onset.  The  dyke 
did  us  good  service,  and  defended  m 
much  from  their  shot,  for  we  were  In', 
low  them.  We  had  none  killetl  in  all 
this  action,  except  one  man,  who  was 
shot  through  the  head,  and  two  ninre 
wounded ;  besides  Mr  Archer,  who  was 
wounded  at  the  first  fire,  before  we  came 
into  the  fold.  After  this,  they  went  to 
an  old  stooe-dyke,  and  the  dragouus 
lighted  from  their  horses,  and  stood  be¬ 
hind  the  dyke,  where  they  continued 
pluflfing  and  slu>oting  without  any  harm 
to  us,  except  that  Sir  John  had  two  shot 
which  lighted  upon  his  buff’-ccat,  which 
smarted  very  much,  but  did  not  pierce 
his  coat.  After  they  were  weary  with 
shooting  they  gave  over.  Then  Sir  John 
said,  “It  becomes  us  to  bless  Gt)d  for 
our  w^onderful  preservation.”  He  desired 
we  would  be  all  in  a  watchful  posture ; 
and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  go  al)out  the 
worship  of  God.  And  so  he  took  a  book 
and  sang  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  through- 
out,  and  after  that  prayed  pertinently. 
By  this  time  our  enemies  had  guarded  us 
round  as  a  ring,  but  w'ithout  reach  of  our 
shot.  It  w'as  an  exceeding  cold  day  ns 
ever  I  saw  at  that  time  of  the  year.  I 
had  throwm  off  my  big  coat  when  we  first 
engaged  ;  and  being  cold,  I  went  to  seek 
it,  w’here  I  found  Mr  Archer  groaning  in 
his  wounds.  When  1  knew  it  w’lis  he,  I 
was  exceedingly  troubled  ;  he  being  an 
eminent  Cliristian,  and  my  intimate.  He 
was  almost  dead,  what  for  want  of  blo(Ml 
and  for  cold.  He  desiretf  me  to  lilt  him 
to  the  beild  of  a  dyke,  and  cast  some¬ 
thing  over  him,  which  I  did ;  and  got  a 
cloakbag  and  put  under  his  head,  ami 
laid  a  cloak  about  him.  I  told  him  1 
could  do  no  more  for  him  at  present,  and 
that  we  w’ere  all  yet  still  in  hazard  of  our 
lives ;  for  we  were  surrounded  by  the 
enemy.  When  I  returned,  1  told  Sir 
John  that  Mr  Archer  was  dying  of  his 
wounds,  who  ordered  several  logo  alongst 
and  carry  him  to  a  herd’s  house  which 
was  hard  by,  and  give  the  people  of  the 
house  money,  desiring  them  to  take  care 
of  him.  They  received  him  very  kindly ; 
from  which  place  he  w’as  carried  after¬ 
wards,  by  the  enemy  to  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  executed  in  the  Grassinarkct ; 
whose  speech  and  testimony  are  in  rocom 
amongst  tlie  rest  of  the  worthies  who  suf¬ 
fered  for  owning  the  truth. 

AAer  this,' when  it  began  to  grow  dar  , 
Sir  John  said,  “  What  think  ye  of  these 
cowardiy  rogues  !  They  dare  not  fight  as. 
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tor  us  small  a  nuiulicr  us  we  are,  but  have  in  his  left  shoulder,  and  sticking  like  a 
a  iniiiil  to  guard  us  in  till  to-morrow,  plum  within  the  skin,  none  knowing  of 
that  the  body  of  the  king's  forces  come  it  but  himself,  which  was  cut  out  when 
and  cut  us  off ;  therefore  let  us  still  be-  we  came  to  the  house.  We  knew  i,  't 
luve  ourselves  like  men  ;  (for  indeed  whether  meat  or  sleep  was  most  desirable, 
there  were  very  pretty  men  amongst  us,  for  that  was  the  fourth  night  we  had  been 
that  were  expert  both  with  sword  and  without  sleep,  and  with  very  little  meat. 
j;an,)  let  us,  therefore,  charge  our  pieces  There  was  one  of  our  company  dropt 
well,  and  let  us  go  off  the  field  in  a  close  asleep  on  the  ground  where  we  had  been 

sitting.  When  we  came  to  the  house  we 
did  nut  miss  him,  his  hall>ert  and  his  gun 
being  with  him.  After  we  were  all  lodged 
in  the  house,  he  slept  on,  till  some  [leople, 
passing  by,  could  not  awaken  him,  but 
carried  him  sleeping  to  the  first  house 
they  came  to,  and  set  down  his  halbert 
and  gun  in  the  house  beside  him,  there 
being  some  lambs  in  the  house  for  spean- 
ing.  He  slept  there  till  it  was  well  af¬ 
ternoon,  and  then  he  awakened,  but  knew 
not  how  he  came  there.  He  thought  w'c 
were  either  all  taken  prisoners,  or  then 
killed.  So  he  lay  down  to  take  the  other 
nap,  till  there  came  a  man  to  take  out 
the  lambs,  who  said,  “  Friend,  you  lie 
not  well  here,  you  w’ould  lie  better 
And  amongst  your  neighbours  !’*  He  said, 
“  Where  are  they  ?”  So  the  man  brought 
him  to  us.  But  he  never  knew  w'ho  had 
with-  carried  him  to  the  house,  his  sleep  w’as 
and  then  ask-  so  great.  Then  Pol  wart  said,  after  we 
had  got  some  meat,  “  I  know  ye  have  all 
need  of  sleep,  but  of  necessity  four  of  you 
must  watch,  two  at  each  burn-dcor,  in 
case  we  be  surprised  by  the  enemy,  to 
give  warning  to  the  rest.  And  the  honest 
men  will  watch  without,  and  give  you 
notice  if  they  sec  any  hazard.”  I  olferetl 
myself  for  one,  and  other  three  did  the 
like.  And  he  desired  that  within  two 
hours  we  w’ould  aw’sken  him,  aiid  he 
would  cause  relieve  us,  which  accordingly 
was  done.  We  lay  there  all  that  day 
very  safely,  mid  saw  regiments  passing 
by  within  two  miles,  but  none  came  near 
118.  So  at  night  w*e  took  our  march  again, 
upon  us:  so  having  sent  before  to  provide  quarters  for 
us.  So  w’c  got  a  guide,  who  conducted  u.s 
safe  to  the  place  where  we  tarried  next 
day,  and  sent  some  friends  to  Inquire  if 
He  caused  they  could  get  any  account  of  the  Earl  of 
UfXHi  the  ground,  till  he  Argyll,  who  would  not  come  alongst  with 

us  over  the  Clyde.  In  the  evening  they 
brought  us  word  that  he  was  taken  pri¬ 
soner.  Then  Sir  John  called  us  all  to¬ 
gether,  and  told  us,  “  That  my  lord  was 
taken,  and  that  we  were  now  free  from 
our  oath,  and  ei’ery  one  of  us  might  shift 
for  himself  the  best  way  we  could.”  8o 
we  had  a  lamcntaUe  parting.  All  this 
time,  though  we  had  lieeii  about  five  or 
six  weeks  in  the  kingdom,  w’c  had  got  no 
account  of  Monmouth.  , 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  for 


iKxly  together,  with  as  little  noise  as  we 
can.  If  we  cscaiw  them  in  the  dark,  it 
is  well ;  if  not,  let  us  fight  our  way 
through  them.” 

We  buried  our  dead  man,  and  so  made 
ready  for  a  march  ♦  and  so  W'ent  off  the 
field  in  a  close  body,  but  saw  none  of  our 
enemies,  for  they  -were  more  afraid  of  us 
than  we  were  of  them;  for  whenever  it 
was  dark,  they  had  left  their  ground  and 
fled  into  Kilmarnock,  os  if  there  had  been 
an  host  pursuing  them,  tis  the  country 
A)lk  told  us  afterwards.  So  when  we  had 
marched  very  hard  for  about  a  mile,  Sir 
.h)hn  said,  ‘‘  I '  think  we  arc  safely  by 
them  now  ;”  we  apprehending  them  to 
be  still  keeping  their  ground.  So  we  be¬ 
gan  to  consider  what  to  do  next, 
because  many  had  left  us  the  day  before. 
Sir  John  took  an  oath  of  us,  that  we 
should  not  part  one  from  another, 
out  leave  asked  and  given  ; 
ed,  who  amongst  us  knew  the  ground  to 
lie  our  guide.  There  were  none  amongst 
us  that  knew  it  except  himself,  it  being 
bis  father’s  ground  that  we  w’crc  then  on  ; 
so  he  look  the  guiding  of  us  himself. 
And  so  we  marched  exceeding  hard  all 
that  night,  that  so  we  might  he  a  good 
way  off  from  the  enemy  ;  but  when  day 
!*egan  to  ap|)ear,  that  we  saw  about  us, 
Ivlinld  we  hud  gone  the  round,  and  were 
rome  back  within  two  miles  of  the  place 
where  we  engaged  the  enemy  !  Sir  John 
Mid,  Woe  is  me  I  I  have  led  you  into 
a  snare.  I  know*  not  now  what  to  do 
for  it ;  for  if  we  keep  the  field  the  whole 
l)ody  of  the  forces  will  be 
come  of  us  what  will,  we  must  lodge  in 
5»ome  house.” 

There  was  a  stead  hard  by,  where  two 
of  his  father’s  tenants  lived. 
u»  all  sit  dow'n  \ 

Major  Henderson  to  acquaint  the 
l)eople  that  Sir  John  was  there,  and  a 
company  of  men  with  him,  and  desired 
they  might  give  us  quarters;  and  to  tell 
them,  that,  if  they  were  quarrelled  for  it, 
''e  were  a  stronger  party  than  they,  and 
"ould  take  it  by  force ;  but  they  moat 
''illingly  received  us.  And  there  was  a 
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noticinp:  Colonel  Wallace’s  Narra¬ 
tive  of  the  Rising  suppressed  at  Pent- 
land,  or  the  Narrative  of  the  Rising 
suppressed  at  Bothwell  Bridge,  by 
Janies  Ure  of  Shavgarton,  who  acted 
a  prominent  part  on  that  occasion, 
hut  must  content  ourselves  with  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  volume  itself,  which 
ilouhtless  will  have  many  readers. 

liad  several  minute  criticisms 
to  make  upon  the  notes  of  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  which  we  must  also  postpone. 
Ikfore  concluding,  however,  we 
must  protest  against  any  inference 
being  drawn  from  the  foregoing  ob¬ 
servations,  which  would  imply  any 
unkindly  feelings  either  to  the  Edi¬ 
tor,  or  the  party  whose  history  he 


has  so  ably  and  skilfully  illustrated. 
The  Biographer  of  Knox  and  Md- 
ville  must  ever  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  in  the  historical  literature  ot 
this  country  ;  and  with  regard  to 
the  covenanters,  though  a  vast  deal 
more  has  been  said  about  them  than 
was  either  necessary  or  deserved, 
they  were  undoubtedly  honest  and 
intrepid  men,  who  stood  firm  for 
tlie  liberties  of  their  country,  when 
these  were  endangered,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  all  their  cant,  fanaticism,  and 
intolerance,  have  the  strongest  claims 
to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  every 
man  who  wishes  well  to  the  best  in¬ 
terests  of  his  species. 
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The  study  of  the  French  language 
has  now,  for  a  considerable  time, 
been  regarded  in  this  country  as  an 
indispensable  part  of  good  education 
for  both  sexes  ;  and  certainly  this 
ought  not  to  surprise  us,  when  w’e 
consider  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  motives  which  render  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  French  not  only  desirable, 
but  even  necessary.  First  of  all, 
there  is  the  all-powerful  constraint 
of  fashion,  which  has  established  it  as 
a  necessary  acquirement  for  high  and 
low,  for  rich  and  poor ;  then  we  may 
remark  what  a  rich  and  delightful 
field  of  literature  is  laid  open  to  the 
scholar,  by  a  knowledge  of  French ; 
and,  next,  that  it  is  now  almost  uni- 
ersally  the  language  of  diplomacy, 
and  very  generally  the  inedium  of 
foreign  correspondence  in  commerce. 
And  besides  these  considerations,  we 
may  add,  that  the  close  and  frequent 
intercourse  whiclj  is  maintained  by 
travelling  between  this  country  and 
the  continent,  holds  out  a  most 
Powerful  inducement  to  acquire  that 
anguage,  which  is  understood,  and 
l)okcn,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
from  Stockholm  to  Palermo. 

It  is  therefore  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  French  teachers  and  Gram¬ 
mars  should  abound  among  us  in  the 
present  day,  beyond  all  former  pre¬ 
cedent  :  we  remember  the  time— and 
that  but  a  few  years  since — when 


three,  or,  at  the  most,  four,  French 
teachers  sufficed  for  this  metropolii; ; 
but  now  the  case  is  widely  diffemu  ; 
they  have  increased  to  as  inaiiy 
dozens. 

Among  these  persons  there  arc 
many  able  and  intelligent  men,  and 
the  competition  for  employment  thus 
created,  has  given  birth  to  a  great 
variety  of  systems  of  teaching.  There 
is  indeed  nothing  of  more  importance 
in  teaching  a  foreign  language,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  tasks  both  of 
the  teacher  and  of  the  scholar,  than 
to  follow  a  system,  clear,  simple,  ami 
comprehensive,  which,  while  it  fa¬ 
miliarizes  the  uiemory  with  all  the 
necessary,  yet  laboriously-acquired 
rudiments,  relieves  and  informs  the 
mind,  by  unfolding  the  genius  of  the 
language,  and  by  remarking  the  dif¬ 
ferences  betw’een  it  and  the  learner  s 
native  tongue.  There  is  scarcely  one 
French  Grammar  now  in  use  in  the 
schools  which  communicates  know¬ 
ledge  on  these  principles.  Nothing 
can  well  be  imagined  more  dry  and 
uninteresting  than  they  generally 
are.  Scott’s  Grammar  has  been  most 
in  use  here  for  many  years,  and  with 
all  its  faults,  it  is  decidedly  superior 
to  most  of  the  more  modem  works 
of  the  kind  which  have  appeared  ; 
but  its  arrangement  is  confused  and 
imroethodical,  and  it  teachti;,  ^ 
Frendi  Grammar,  several  points 
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nhit'h  more  nuhleni  grammarians 
luve  (ItMiionstrateil  to  be  errors. 
(Jrave  objections  could  also  be  stated 
against  the  (Jrainmars  of  Hallard, 
billecour,  WaJiostroclit,  &c.,  which 
are  chietly  in  use,  besides  Scott’s,  in 
this  end  of  the  island. 

W'e  have  therefore  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  a  well-arranged  French 
(iranimar  was  quite  a  desideratum 
among  books  of  education.  But  until 
we  met  with  the  w’orks  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  we  have 
seen  nothing  of  the  kind  which  was 
either  original  or  useful. 

The  ingenious  author  of  these 
works  has  for  several  years  taught 
French  very  successfully  in  this  city. 
He  found  that  the  necessity  of  em¬ 
ploying  many  different,  and  differing 
books  in  his  classes,  occasioned  much 
confusion  in  teaching.  He  says  in 
his  IVeface  *  :  **  'Fhis  confusion,  as 
proved  by  experience,  arises  from  a 
want  of  concord  and  analogy  in  the 
three  different  books  a  teacher  is 
obliged  to  employ  in  his  classes, 
namely,  a  V^ocabulary  to  speak,  a 
(  ollection  of  Extracts  to  read,  and  a 
Grammar  to  write.  As  it  happens, 
unfortunately,  that  the  three  books 
are  in  general  written  by  different 
authors,  it  follows,  in  the  place, 
that  they  can  have  no  reference  what¬ 
ever  to  each  other :  in  the  second 
place,  that  the  principles  promulga¬ 
ted  by  one  of  these  works  are  fre- 
Jjuently  disavowed  by  the  two  others, 
thus  producing  jarring  theories,  and 
an  nnconnected  practice,  the  result 
ot  which  must  inevitably  be  disad¬ 
vantageous  both  to  the  learner  and 
the  teacher.” 

To  remedy  these  defects,  with 
which  all  who  are  acquainted  with 
teaching  must  be  quite  familiar, 
M.  Surenne  projected  and  executed 
the  work  which  we  have  first  cited. 
It  is  entitled  Grammaiologj/,  or  a 
tjOurse  of  French,  and  consists  of 
three  volumes.  Grammatology,  the 
author  candidly  confesses,  is  a  word 
ol  his  own  coining,  and  he  states  his 
reason  for  doing  so  to  be,  that  as  his 
course  was  to  include  not  only  the 
rules  of  Grammar  and  pronov* icing, 
hut  likewise  exercises  in  dialogues, 
*^tng,  &c,^  tile  simple  word  Gram^ 
was  not  comprehensive  enough. 
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'This  apology  we  can  scarcely  recoiv^-* 
as  sufficient.  We  conceive  that  ouf 
owm  language  is  copious  enough  for 
all  purposes,  particularly  for  all  li¬ 
terary  or  philological  purposes,  and 
therefore  we  cannot  approve  of  our 
author’s  minting  such  a  variety  of 
new  words  as  he  has  done  in  the  se¬ 
veral  works  before  us,  for,  in  addition 
to  Graninnifolo'^i/t  wc  have  Ortho- 
phony y  caco^raphy,  cacolop^yy  and  a 
great  many  more  equally  strange 
and  unheard-of  appellatives ;  but 
as  these  uncouth  words  are  not  like¬ 
ly  to  creep  into  our  common  Voca¬ 
bularies,  and  into  common  use,  w’c 
shall  pass  them  over,  and  confine  our 
attention  to  the  merits  of  our  author's 
system. 

After  a  deliberate  review  of  the 
Grammatology,  wc  feel  no  hesitation 
in  stating  our  conviction,  that  M. 
Surenne  has  rendered  an  essential 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  by 
simplifying  the  mode  of  communi¬ 
cating  the  Rudiments  of  the  French 
tongue,  and  by  rendering  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  it  both  more  easy  and  more 
interesting.  We  cannot  hope  to  carry 
the  attention  of  our  readers  along 
with  us  in  a  detailed  and  critical  ex¬ 
amination  of  these  volumes,  wc  shall 
therefore  not  attempt  it,  but  con¬ 
tent  ourselves  with  a  rapid  glance  at 
the  several  topics  which  they  embrace, 
and  their  order,  which  will  convey 
a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  ingenu¬ 
ity  and  research  displayed  by  the 
author. 

The  First  Volume  is  called  The 
Pronouncing  Instructor.  M.  bu- 
renne  considers  that  it  is,  first  of  all, 
important  to  impress  a  learner  with 
correct  ideas  as  to  French  Fronun- 
ciation  ;  and  in  this  volume  he 
unfolds  all  the  various  rules  which 
regulate  it,  giving  such  examples 
and  illustrations  as  to  make  it  a 
very  simple  acquisition.  The  Fro- 
nouncing  Instructor  is  divided  into 
two  Farts.  The  first  gives  a  full  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  pronunciation  of  all 
the  dift’erent  elements  of  the  Frencli 
language,  as  vowels,  consonants,  &c., 
together  with  simple  and  intelligible 
rules  for  reading  and  speaking.  A 
vocabulary  is  subjoined,  in  which  the 
words  are  written  both  naturally, 
and  also  according  to  the  pronuii- 
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elation,  which  must  greatly  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  a  proper  pronun¬ 
ciation;  indeed,  without  such  a  help 
we  cannot  conceive  how  a  correct 
pronunciation  of  French  can  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  foreigners.  In  this  Voca¬ 
bulary  tne  words  are  written  thus — 

Forefathers,  aieux — pronounced  a>ieii. 

A  man,  un  homme — u-no -mm. 

The  wife,  la  femme — la  fa -mm. 

In  this  way  the  pronunciation  is 
made  very  easy  and  familiar.  The 
{Second  Fart  of  this  volume  contains  a 
great  number  of  dialogues,  to  famili¬ 
arize  the  scholar  with  the  phrases  in 
common  use,  for  the  ordinary  purpo¬ 
ses  of  life ;  a  list  of  idiomatical  phra¬ 
ses,  which  sets  the  diff.‘rent  genius 
of  our  own  language  and  the  French 
in  various  very  interesting  and  in¬ 
structive  lights;  and  it  closes  with  a 
great  variety  of  the  best  styles  of  epis¬ 
tolary  coin^wsition,  which  we  regard 
as  a  very  valuable  addition,  because 
it  shows,  not  only  the  idiomatic 
phrases  of  letter- writing,  but  like¬ 
wise  the  form  and  manner  in  use 
among  our  polished  neighbours. 

The  Second  \’olume  of  the  course 
is  entitled  'The  Heading  Insirucior, 
and  is  composed  of  exercises  in  read¬ 
ing,  selected  from  the  best  authors, 
with  much  taste  and  judgment.  It 
is  intc'isperstil  with  many  useful 
rules,  as  to  the  manner  of  reading 
with  grace  and  eftect.  There  is  one 
l)eculiarity  very  observable  in  this 
collection,  which  is,  that  the  pieces 
are  short,  and  they  are  so  arranged, 
that  the  scholar  begins  with  these 
that  are  quite  easy  and  simple,  and 
is  carried  on  by  degrees  to  the  most 
dilhcult  and  refined  writers.  We 
have  examined  the  extracts,  and  find 
they  comprise  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  French  literature,  and 
all  selected  with  the  most  scrupulous 
atUmtion  to  morality  and  religion. 
We  should  have  thought  that  this 
volume  would  more  properly  have 
formed  the  iast  of  the  course  than 
the  second. 

The  Third  V’cdume  is  called  the 
Grammatical  Instructor,  and  is  also 
divided  into  two  Parts:  the  first  of 
which  ia  devoted  to  explain  the  ety¬ 
mology  and  use  of  the  Tarious  paru 
of  speech,  and  the  second,  to  lay 
down  the  rules  of  syntax.  Both  Parts 
arc  filled  with  exercises,  in  order  to 


familiarize  the  scholar  with  the  doe. 
trines  delivered.  There  are  manv 
original  and  curious  views  given  bV 
the  author,  but  we  have  room  to  no¬ 
tice  only  one,  as  to  the  number  of  re¬ 
gular  conjugations  in  French.  M. 
Surenne  admits  of  only  one  regular 
conjugation  of  the  verbs,  viz.,  verbs 
ending  in  er,  in  the  infinitive,  as 
aimer,  parler,  SiC,  All  verbs  ending 
in  ir,  oir,  and  re,  he  regards  as  irre- 
gftlar.  It  is  very  curious  to  observe 
the  great  difference  of  opinion  which 
has  prevailed  among  French  gramma, 
rians  on  this  point.  A  list  is  given 
of  ihirtij~jbnr  different  grammarians, 
all  of  whom  have  delivered  their  opi¬ 
nions  as  to  the  number  of  regular 
conjugations.  Seme,  even  of  grent 
eminence,  as  Dunevicr  and  llaincl, 
admit  as  many  as  tw'elve;  others 
of  eleven,  and  ten,  and  fight,  and 
six.  A  considerable  number  state 
them  to  be  four,  and  otliers  two. 
Those  who  fix  them  at  two,  confine 
the  regular  conjugation  to  verbs  end¬ 
ing  in  er  and  in  ir,  such  as  juirkr 
2ir\{{  finir.  But  M.  Surenne  states 
reasons  to  prove,  that  verbs  in  ir  are 
irregular,  either  in  their  primitives 
or  derivations,  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  regtilar. 

With  the  assistance  of  such  guides 
as  w'e  have  now  described,  it  must 
be  the  fault  of  teachers  and  scholars 
themselves  if  they  do  not,  in  a  short 
time,  either  impart  or  acquire  the 
knowledge  of  the  French.  To  teach¬ 
ers  in  particular,  who  are  not  na¬ 
tives,  these  volumes  arc  very  valu¬ 
able,  from  the  system  of  pronun¬ 
ciation  adopted,  which  places  it  on 
a  clear  and  intelligible  footing. 

The  work  we  have  cited  second  is 
of  a  higher  and  more  ambitious  cha¬ 
racter  tnan  that  we  have  now  noticed. 
It  is  entitled,  2i  Practical  Graninuir 
of  French  Jlheforic,  We  shall  allow 
Mr  Surenne  himself  to  state  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  his  book.  In  the  Introduc¬ 
tion,  he  says, 

Rhetoricians  have  divided  the  theoiy  of 
Rhetoric  into  four  heads, — naniely» 
veittion.  Disposition,  Elocution,  and  /)i  ♦ 
livery,  or  Pronunciation.  The  object  o 
the  JirU  is  to  find  out  the  means  of  con¬ 
viction  or  persuasion.  Of  the  second,  to 
arran^  the  matter  in  proper  order,  so  w 
to  produce  the  best  effect ;  of  the  ihtr  i 
to  clothe  it  with  elegant  expressions,  an 
ivopcr  and  apposite  figures ;  and  the  o 
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joU  of  delivery  or  pioimiicialion  u»  to  ac- 
Vumiwoy  ll»c  expression  with  a  suitable 
touts  pro|H.r  ge-siures,  and  a  correct  re- 
prcseiiUilioii  of  the  passions. 

It  is  not  our  intention,  in  the  following 
l>agcs,  to  present  the  public  with  a  Rhc- 
t  Jrical  Grammar,  framed  according  to  the 
a^ve  fcnir  divisions  of  Rhetoric  ;  and  it 
not  being  our  object  to  teach  eloquence, 
the  tn'O  first  divisions,  namely.  Invention 
and  Dis}X)sition,  will  be  omitted.  Thus 
the  present  Grammar  will  treat  merely  of 
the  other  two  divisions  of  Rhetoric,  viz., 

Klocutiun,  and  Pronunciation  or  Delivery. 

Under  these  two  heads  are  understood,  in 
general, —  1st,  Every  thing  connected 
with  com{)usition  ;  as  grammatical  con¬ 
structions,  figures  of  speech,  species  of 
styles,  &c.  And,  2d,  Whatever  relates 
to  pronunciation ;  as  the  theory  of  sounds, 
accent,  emphasis,  inflexion,  and  gestures. 

In  this  volume,  accordingly,  we 
have  very  fully  and  distinctly  detail- 
eil  the  laws  of  French  Pronunciation, 

Prosotly,  Accentuation,  Punctua¬ 
tion,  Versification,  and  Composition, 
together  with  the  rules  for  reading 
and  spt'aking  well.  The  illustrations 
and  examples  are  often  very  amusing. 

^Ve  shall  just  cite  one  instance,  that 
our  readers  may  judge  for  them¬ 
selves.  VV^e  take  it  at  random. 

In  speaking  of  defects  of  style,  our 
author  says. 

The  preciseness  and  perspicuity  of 
words  are  among  essential  requisites  of 
composition, — those  which  ought  to  rivet 
the  attention  of  all  speakers  and  writers  : 
for,  as  Quintillian  says,  “  Those  words 
w  hich  express  correctly  our  thoughts,  and 
which  produce  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer 
the  effect  intended,  are  the  best.”  No 
dcfu.t8  of  language,  as  barbarisms,  sole¬ 


cisms,  improjK'r  ex|)rcssion.s  &c.,  arc  to¬ 
lerated.  But  the  French  nation,”  says 
Gerard,  “  is  more  severe  than  any  other, 
lie  who  speaks  incorrectly,  apjiears  to  us 
ndicuiouH  ;  w  e  are  shocked  at  the  defec- 
tive  manner  of  rendering  good  ideas ;  and 
such  is  our  delicacy  in  language^  that  ri- 
cious  thoughts  appear  less  objectionable 
than  vicious  language,''^ 

This  last  sentiment  we  are  disposetl 
to  consider  as  rather  characteristic  of 
French  morality.  Then  follows  an 
enumeration  of  the  chief  defects  of 
style. 

Under  the  head  of  Bomhasik  sltjk, 
■we  have. the  following  amusing  ac¬ 
count  and  illustration  of  Gasconade  : 

There  is  a  province  of  France  called 
Gascony,  which  seems  to  be  the  cradle  of 
bombast,  and  the  natives,  although  the 
most  enlightened  individuals  in  France, 
cannot  utter  a  phrase  without  clothing  it 
in  a  bombastic  style  :  hence  the  origin  of 
Gasconade,  To  satisfy  our  readers  as  to 
its  nature,  an  example  shall  be  given. 

“  Un  Gascon  et  un  Parisien  avaient 
pris  querclle  ensemble ;  quelqu'un  les  ac- 
comoda  sur  le  chaut.  Vous  etes  bien-beu- 
reux  dit  Ic  Gascon  au  Parisien,  dc  in'avoir 
surpris  pacifique  :  si  vous  m*eussicz  fachc 
d'un  cran  de  plus,  je  vous  eusse  jettc  si 
haut  en  Pair  que  Ics  mouches  auraient  eu 
le  temps  de  vous  manger  avant  que  vous 
fussiez  revenu  d  ierre  *''-^Uhetoric^  p, 
268. 

We  have  merely  to  add,  that  both 
works  are  written  in  plain  and  per¬ 
spicuous  Englisli.  A  Gallicism,  in¬ 
deed,  occasionally  occurs,  to  betray 
that  the  author  is  a  Frenchman,  but 
tliat  does  not  at  all  injure  the  sense 
or  meaning  of  his  sentences. 
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Letter  VII*  nicate,  I  shall  give  you  some  dcscrif)- 

Bahia,  Oct.  1821,  The  city  is  built 

on  a  bill,  and  seen  from  the  sea, 

DEAH  FniEND,  j 

As  there  is  nothingof  any  import-  nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
«nce,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  the  convents  and  churches,  with  their 
stirring  here,  the  city  being  in  tall  white  spires  rising  above  the 
*iuiet  possession  of  the  Portuguese,  green  fruit-trees,  by  which  they  are 
apparently  less  infected  with  the  encircled,  and  reflecting  the  rays  of 
^irit  of  independence  than  Pemam-  the  rising  sun.  The  buildings  on 
^tico,  for  want  of  better  to  commu-  the  side  of  the  hill  next  the  sea  arc 


\jk  Harpers  Cours  de  Littcrature,  p.  228. 
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intcriningleil  with  a  variety  of  trees, 
wliosc  green  foliage  relieves  the  eye, 
and  gives  the  city  a  fine  fresh,  healthy 

appearance.  On  a  nearer  approach 
to  Uic  town,  however,  I  could  not 
help  remembering  Byron's  account 
of  Lisbon,  in  the  first  canto  of  Childe 
Harold : 

“  But  whoso  entcreth  within  this  tow'n. 
Which  sheening  far  celestial  seems  to  be, 
Disconsolate  will  wander  up  and  down 
’Mid  many  things  unsightly  to  strange  e’e, 
For  hut  and  palace  shew  like  filthily, 

The  dingy  denizens  are  rear’d  in  dirt.” 

I  cannot  apply  the  conclusion  of  the 
stanza  to  the  inhabitants,  that  they 
care  not  for  “cleanness  of  siirtout  or 
shirt for,  amid  all  the  filth  and 
abominable  smells  with  which  mine 
eyes  and  nostrils  were  annoyed  on  first 
landing  on  the  custom-house  stairs,  1 
saw  numbers  of  well-dressed  people 
]>assing  to  and  fro,  with  that  quick 
step,  and  business-like  air  of  bustle 
and  activity,  by  wdiich  the  citizens  of 
ji  commercial  town  are  distinguished. 
The  numbers  of  seamen,  and  slaves, 
and  clerks,  and  custom-house  offi¬ 
cers,  employed  in  ladingand  unlading 
the  merchant-ships,  appeared  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  commerce-  was  flourish¬ 
ing,  and  fortunes  w'ere  making,  aiui 
gold  was  to  be  gathered,  even  in  this 
intolerable  region  of  suffocation.  The 
whole  line  of  the  lower  street,  lying 
close  along  the  wharves,  is  occupied  by 
the  offices  of  the  chief  merchants,  on 
account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  ship¬ 
ping  ;  and  what  with  the  filthy  sewers 
running  down  into  it  from  the  houses 
and  streets  of  the  hill  above,  the 
disagreeable  effluvia  exhaled  from 
the  bodies  of  the  black  slaves,  and  the 
hundreds  of  them  still  ])assing  and 
ropassing,  amidst  the  collected  filth 
of  the  sewers  fermenting  in  the 
burning  sun,  the  lower  streets  of 
Bahia,  to  the  nostrils  of  a  stranger, 
are  more  disagreeable  than  can  be 
imagined.  Yet  there  the  merchants 
contrive  to  pass  the  day,  poring  over 
their  ledgers,  and  calculating  their 
profits.  Those  who  have  made  for¬ 
tunes  generally  have  a  house  in  the 
wuntry,  to  which  they  retire  when 
the  labours  of  the  day  are  over, 
to  inhale  the  fresh  breeze,  breath¬ 
ing  among  the  fruit-trees ;  but  the 
poor  clerks,  who  have  not  yet  had 
the  good  fortune  of  getting  into  part¬ 
nership,  must  live  day  and  night  in 


lodgings  beside  the  offices, —sleep 
there,  for  fear  of  any  attempt  beinj» 
made  by  tliieves  or  robbers  to  break 
the  house  that  holds  their  master’s 
golden  treasure,— and  many  ofilicin 
turn  pale,  and  lose  their  health,  from 
being  obliged  continually  to  breathe 
an  atmosphere  of  corrupted  air.  From 
the  lower  street  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  town,  towards  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  ascent  is  very  steep,  so  much  so, 
that  it  is  very  dangerous  to  ride  down 
the  flinty  pavements  on  horseback, 
and  very  difficult  to  climb  up  on 
foot.  Although  the  hill  be  no  great 
height,  a  person  in  the  heat  of  the 
day  cannot  ascend  to  the  top  of  it 
without  great  fatigue  and  breathless¬ 
ness,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a 
staff,  though  he  have  no  burden  ;  yet 
up  the  steep  ascent  the  poor  slaves 
are  constantly  employed  bearing  their 
heavy  burdens,  till  their  skins  are 
covered  with  dust  and  sw’eat,  and 
their  limbs  shaking  and  trembling 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  op. 
pressive  loads ;  and  as  if  all  this 
were  not  enough,  when  they  com¬ 
mit  a  fault,  or  displease  their  masters, 
to  make  their  punishment  still  se¬ 
verer,  they  are  obliged  to  bear  the 
same  burdens,  under  the  additional 
load  of  heavy  chains,  clanking  around 
their  necks  and  limbs.  1  have  seen 
a  dozen  of  them  thus  carrying  bur¬ 
dens  up  hill,  chained  together  in 
couples  like  dogs,  but  with  chains  as 
heavy  as  the  harness  of  a  horse  when 
drawing  the  plough.  Some  were 
chained  together  by  the  wrists, — 
others  wore  single  chains  round  the 
legs, — and  in  all,  the  links  were  so 
long  anti  so  heavy,  that  w'alking  was 
not  only  impeded  by  their  wciglii, 
but  also  by  the  continued  infliction ot 
pain,  from  the  pressure  of  the  angu¬ 
lar  pieces  of  iron  around  their  naked 
limbs.  Had  they  been  composed  of 
thin  short  links,  they  would  have 
been  more  pliable,  and  comparatively 
easy  to  drag  along ;  but  all  the  chains 
1  have  seen,  to  the  best  of  my  recol¬ 
lection,  are  composed  of  long,  massy, 
unwieldy  links,  such  as  you  may 
have  aeen  at  home  attached  to  tlia* 
part  of  a  horse- tether  next  to  too 
collar,  made  heavy  and  strong, 
prevent  their  being  broken,  when 
trampled  on  by  his  feet.  When  two 
or  three  slaves  are  fastened  togeUier, 
such  are  the  chains  they  are  obiig 
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to  curry;  ami  there  is  always  a  sufti-  — to  draw  aside  the  silk  curtains  and 
cicnl  uunibtr  of  these  long,  ponder-  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the  hedges,  niul 
ous  links  left  l>et\veeii  them,  to  make  the  fruit-tri‘es  heniling  beneath  their 
their  burden  so  heavy  tliat  they  can  clusters^  while  lolling  on  a  sofa, 

hardly  drag  it  along.  Nor  are  the  till  almost  rocked  asleep.  They  are 
chains  the  only  iron  load  of  affliction  to  be  found  for  hire  at  the  end  of 
they  are  obliged  to  bear.  There  is  almost  every  street,  much  the  same 
another  way  of  punishing  them,  by  as  the  hackney-coachcs  in  London, 
fastening  iron  collars  round  their  and  you  may  have  two  of  the  blacks 
necks,  and  making  them  wear  them  to  carry  you  through  the  rich  scenery 
nifTht  and  day,  till  their  spirits  are  of  the  woods  and  gardens  two  or 
broken,  and  the  iron  literally  **  enters  three  hours  for  the  value  of  an  Eng- 
into  their  souls.”  This  iron  collar  lish  crown. 

you  would  suppose  to  have  been  at  You  have  no  opportunity  of  seeing 
Hrst  a  long  rod  of  malleable  metal,  the  ladies  as  tliey  ))ass  along,  unless 
bent  round  their  necks  by  main  they  choose  to  draw  aside  their  cur- 
furce,  till  the  two  ends  of  it  met  tains,  and  afford  you  a  momentary 
behind,  and  were  twisted  up  into  long  glimpse  of  their  dark  eyes  and  un¬ 
sharp  prongs,  the  points  bent  so  as  veiled  bosoms,  as  they  recline  on  their 
always  to  pierce  their  necks  and  embroidered  sofas.  In  this  luxurious 
their  heads,  when  they  attempt  to  posture  they  generally  contrive  to 
walk  upright  and  at  ease.  You  can  display  the  symmetry  of  a  fine  ankle 
scarcely  walk  over  the  city  in  any  to  great  ad  vantage, — a  richly-einhroi- 
(lireclion  without  meeting  some  of  dere<l  silk  stocking, — a  neat  little 
those  miserable  victims  in  iron  bon-  foot, — and  a  pretty  shoe  of  red  or  yel- 
ilage,  carrying  the  same  burdens  in  low  shamois  leather.  So  far  as  1  am 
those  fetters  of  captivity,  which  they  able  to  judge  from  appearances,  vo- 
were  wont  to  bear  when  they  had  luptuousness  seems  to  be  their  pre- 
the  free  use  of  all  their  limbs.  vailing  character.  There  is  abun- 

There  is  very  little  pleasure  in  dance  of  softness  in  the  expression 
walking  the  streets  here,  on  account  of  their  countenances,  but  there  is  a 
of  the  steep  ascents,  the  burning  sun,  want  of  vivacity,  and  fire,  and  play- 
aiul  the  rough  and  irregular  pave-  fulness,  and  animation.  Their  feel- 
inents.  Few  people  of  any  distinc-  ings  spring  up  like  hot-house  plants 
lion  are  to  be  seen  walking,  either  male  beneath  the  genial  influences  of  this 
or  female.  They  move  from  place  to  glowing  atmosphere ;  but  their  minds 
place,  and  pay  their  visits  in  a  co-  remain  through  their  whole  lives  in 
covered  conveyance,  called  a  cadeira.  a  state  of  childishness  and  imbecili- 
i  he  cadeira  is  borne  on  the  shoul-  ty,  fettered  and  crami)ed  by  lloman 
ders  of  black  slaves,  by  means  of  a  Catholic  superstition.  The  books 
long  pole  passing  through  its  roof,  they  read  are  selectetl  by  the  priests; 
at  eacn  end  of  which  are  one  or  two  they  are  in  a  great  measure  strangers 
slaves,  according  to  the  rank  or  for-  to  what  is  going  on  in  this  world  ; 
tune  of  the  possessor.  The  roof  or  but,  to  compensate  for  that  small  de¬ 
canopy  of  this  vehicle  is  made  of  feet,  they  have  a  very  intimate  ac- 
hoard,  as  are  also  the  bottom  and  the  quaintance  with  all  the  canonised 
two  ends  ;  the  sides  are  generally  saints,  into  whose  society  they  are  to 
open,  but  hung  with  rich  curtains,  be  introduced  in  the  next.  Lathes  ot 
that  may  be  closed  or  drawn  aside  at  this  description  may  do  very  well  for 
pleasure.  There  is  sufficient  room  the  inmates  of  a  nunnery,  but  they 
inside  for  a  sofa,  on  which  one,  or  would  be  of  very  little  use  to  any 
sometimes  two  persons  may  sit  or  re-  man  of  sense,  in  the  arringeinent 
dine  at  their  ease ;  and  wnen  one  is  and  superintendance  of  a  domestic 
Stated  inside,  he  feels  as  if  he  were  establishment.  And  as  for  ibeir 
reclining  on  a  moveable  couch.  No-  companionship,  I  cannot  fancy  what 
thing  can  be  more  pleasant  for  a  they  have  got  to  talk  about, ‘after  the 
IHjrson,  when  in  a  lazy,  indolent  honey-moon  is  over,  except  the  count- 

humour,  than  to  be  bornt  away  in  iwg  of  their  beads,  and  repeating 
one  of  them,  from  the  noise  and  con-  their  paternosters.  They  do  seem  to 
fusion  of  the  city,  to  some  of  the  be  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  kill  time, 
country-houses  in  the  neighbomrhood  for  they  may  be  seen  at  all  hours  of 
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the  cUy  lolling  half-nake«l  over  their  stars,  in  that  holy  orholies  around  the 
balconies,  casting  their  listless  paze  altar;  where  none,  save  the  priest  in 
on  the  passengers  on  the  streets ;  but  his  beautiful  vestments,  is  pc'nnit. 
it  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  see  them  ted  to  enter,  suspended  above  tlit* 
sitting  at  their  windows,  engaged  shrines  of  massy  silver,  and  encircled 
either  with  a  book  or  a  needle.  They  by  the  brilliance  of  a  hundred  bum- 
enter  the  churches,  however,  witn  ing  tapers,  is  seen  the  image  of 
great  apparent  devotion;  neither  gig-  the  Saviour  on  the  cross.  This 
gling,  nor  stirring,  nor  impertinent  image  is  in  general  as  large  as  die 
conversation,  is  indulged  in  there;  life;  and  the  blood  is  seen  distinctly 
indeed  Ido  not  remember  of  ever  trickling  down  the  neck  from  beneath 
seeing  the  ladies  speak  to  one  another  the  crown  of  thorns:  the  dark-red 
within  a  church.  'I'liey  have  their  stream  is  also  seen  issuing  from  the 
faces  generally  muffled  up,  either  in  side  pierced  by  the  a|>ear,  running 
a  veil,  or  some  sort  of  black  head-  down  till  the  krn^e  ap|)cars  literally 
dress  ;  they  approach  the  altar  and  to  be  dyed  with  bloo<l.  'I'hc  wrists 
kneel  down  on  the  bare  pavement,  and  the  ankles,  through  which  the 
at  a  respectful  distance.  Their  eyes,  nails  are  driven,  are  likewise  staintd 
ill  the  time  of  their  devotion,  are  di-  with  the  retl  drops  bursting  forth 
recteil,  either  towards  an  image  of  from  the  wonmls  ;  and  the  whole 
the  C'rucifixion,  or  of  the  \'irgin  body  appears  to  be  writhing  with 
Mary.  I  have  seen  no  such  thing  as  pain  under  the  agony  of  the  most 
joining  in  a  funeral  prayer,  rejieateil  acute  suffering.  I  have  seen  some 
by  the  priest,  except,  1  think,  on  high  of  the  images  so  natural,  that  it  was 
liolidays,  when  he  repeats  the  for-  impossible  to  look  on  them  without 
mat  )>etitions  of  the  service  in  Latin,  being  deeply  aftecteil  with  the  repre- 
peuerally  accompanied  with  music,  sentation.  It  is  thus  that  the  lionian 
t  hi  these  occasions,  they  join  in  re-  Catholic  churches  arc  filled  with 
t.)»onses,  but  whether  they  understand  every  thing  to  awaken  devotional 
what  they  are  saying,  I  know  not.  feelings;  the  inside  of  one  of  them,  to 
Ilut  even  though  they  do  not  under-  a  iierson  of  any  imagination,  preaches 
stand  the  Latin  prayers  and  hymns,  a  more  pathetic  sermon  on  a  single 
being  accustomed  to  them  from  their  glance,  than  the  most  eloijuent  di- 
infancy,  they  have  a  sufficient  iiuin-  vine  could  compose,  on  the  sufferings 
lier  of  sacreil  associations  with  the  of  our  Saviour.  And  where  is  the 
place,  the  pomp,  and  the  ceremony,  harm  in  all  this,  if  the  priests  wonM 
and  the  sweetness  of  the  music,  to  allow  the  people  the  free  use  of  tlnir 
proiluce  a  powerful,  tlmugh  undeffn-  reason  ? 
able  effect  on  Uieir  feelings,  which  — 

may  very  easily  be  mistaken,  by  those  j.  ..  yjjT 

of  warm  imaginations,  for  the  rap-  IM.er  #  1 

lures  of  true  devotion,  ami  the  en-  Bahia,  Ocl.  lf<21. 

lightening  inffuencos  of  the  Holy  my  dkar  sir. 

Spirit,  'fhe  general  tendency  of  the  In  my  last  letter,  I  made  some  re- 
lloinan  Catholic  religion,  from  what  marks  on  the  tendency  which  the 
1  have  seen  of  it,  is  to  address  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  has  to 
iWlings  ot  the  ignorant,  and  kindle  make  the  imagination  prevail  over 
their  imaginations,  till  their  jxiwers  the  judgment,  and  to  prevent  peo- 
of  reason  and  rtficction  be  consumeil  pie  from  thinking  freely  for  thein- 
in  the  flame.  There  is  something  selves.  1  had  some  hopes  to  ha^ 
spleinlid  an<l  imposing  in  the  interior  met  in  the  book-shops  with  reli- 
of  their  churches.  Their  roofs  and  gious  books  of  various  opinions,  in 
walls  are  covered  with  images  of  which  1  might  have  conteinplat<*l 
saints  and  martyrs,  angels  and  arch-  tlie  spirit  o€  the  people,  in  this  age 
angels;  the  expanded  wings  of  che-  of  revolution,  in/ their  political  and 
rubini  and  seraphiin  descend  froui  religious  controversies.  Hut  it  seems 
the  Throne  of  Glory,  and  hover  no  books  are  allowed  to  be  printeil 
round  the  Babe,  whose  brow  is  en-  here,  except  either  by  the  priests,  of 
circled  witli  a  sliiuiug  crown  of  oe-  by  those  who  are  wtbodox  believe^ 
li^uial  rays.  ^  kar  in  the  distance,  in  the  priests' doctrines ;  of  course  u 
wliere  wax-lights  are  twinkling  like  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  thing 
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like  general  knowledge  will  be  dif-  (roTcmment  disposed  of  to  stran* 
fuseil  among  the  people  under  the  gers, — they  see  those  strangers  wax- 
existing  Cfovernment.  I  rm  told  ing  rich,  becoming  imperious,  mo- 
that  there  is  a  prohibition  against  nopoliaiug  the  wealth  and  honours 
the  iini)ortation  of  books  from  Eng-  of  the  country,  and  tyrannizing  over 
land  or  North  America,  and  none  the  native  inhabitants ;  all  these 
arc  permitted  to  be  landed  till  some  things  have  been  long  experienced, 
of  the  church  members  have  ex-  — they  begin  to  be  keenly  felt ;  the 
atnined  whether  they  be  heretical  or  people,  denied  the  assistance  of  books, 
not.  1  can  very  readily  believe  begin  to  reason  from  the  principles 
tJiis,  for  1  have  been  over  all  the  of  common  sense;  and  the  deduc- 
book-shops  in  the  city,  (indeed  there  tions  of  all  their  reasoning  is  a  grow- 
arc  only  two  or  three,)  and  1  have  ing  hatred  against  the  ^oke  of  Por- 
not  met  with  a  single  English  book,  tugal,  under  the  oppression  of  which 
though  I  have  found  abundance  of  they  have  so  long  groaned,  and  an 
French;  I  mean  such  French  books  anxious  wish  for  the  opportunity  of 
os  have  bi'cii  written  by  Homan  Ca-  throwing  it  off,  and  establishing  a 
tholics.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  Government  of  their  own.  A  strong 
much  demand  for  books ;  in  the  sensation  has  been  excited  among 
shops,  the  shelves  are  covered  with  people  of  all  classes,  by  the  recent 
dust,  and  the  volumes  there  placed  news  of  the  revolutions  in  Chili  and 
seen)  to  be  very  seldom  examined.  Peru,  being  kingdoms  of  the  same 
'I'here  are  to  be  found  in  abundance,  continent,  enslaved  and  tyrannized 
translations  of  French  plays,  and  over,  in  similar  circumstances,  by  a 
works  of  fancy,  into  the  Portuguese  Government  of  distant  Europe;  a 
language  ;  but  1  have  laid  my  hands  strong  fellow-feeling  of  brotherhooil 
on  none  tinged  with  the  free  princi-  exists  between  them  and  Brazil,  and 
pies  of  the  French  llevolution.  Po-  it  is  with  heart-felt  exultation,  if 
iitieal  discussion  is  either  not  relished  not  with  public  rejoicings,  that  the 
or  nut  permitted  here,  at  least  what  news  of  their  glorious  independence 
political  pamphlets  are  to  be  found  has  been  hailed.  The  natural  in- 
are  all  on  one  side  of  the  question,  ference  deduced  from  their  success 
'J'here  is  only  one  newspaper  pub-  is  easily  drawn.  **  Those  nations 
lisheil,  and  it  is  under  the  control  are  free — why  should  not  we  be  so 
of  tlie  Government.  1  have  heard,  likewise  This  is  an  argument  that 
liowever,  that  there  are  a  great  many  every  one  understands,  and  the  full 
revolutionary  principles  afloat  in  force  of  it  begins  to  be  felt  by  all 
secret;  but  people  are  afraid  of  ex-  who  are  natives  of  the  country.  1 
pressing  openly  their  opinions,  and  am  told  that  there  have  been  secret 
the  probability  is,  that  if  a  revolu-  meetings,  and  deep  drinkings,  ami 
tionary  leader  were  to  spring  up,  he  some  very  daring  revolutionary  toasts 
would  have  hundreds  to  flock  round  given  lately  in  the  city.  This  will 
his  standard.  The  people  here  are  soon  require  the  interference  of  Go- 
i^id  to  cherish  a  jealousy  against  the  vernment,  and  as  soon  as  it  is  check- 
people  of  llio-de- Janeiro,  because  ed,  the  flame  will  spread  wider,  al- 
the  seat  of  Government  has  been  though  it  may  burn  in  concealment, 
transferred  to  Rio,  which  was  for-  I  have  been  at  the  theatre.  My 
tuerly  in  this  place.  I  fancy  they  knowledge  of  the  language  was  not 
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natural  movement,  except  that  which 
biill  attracted  tliem  towards  the  box 
in  which  the  prompter  sat.  The 
firompter’s  box  occupies  the  very 
iront  of  the  stage  ;  liis  seat  is  sunk 
down  below  it,  but  his  head  is  suf- 
iiciently  high  to  require  a  small  box 
of  wood  over  it,  like  the  upper  part 
of  a  sentry-box,  to  conceal  him  from 
the  audience  in  the  pit.  lie  is  seen 
distinctly  from  any  of  the  side-boxes, 
and  his  employment  is  not  merely  to 
listen,  and  help  them  out  with  a  word 
in  case  of  difficulty,  but  he  begins 
and  regularly  reads  the  whole  play, 
line  after  line,  very  deliberately,  in  a 
low  voice,  while  the  players  catch 
the  line  just  as  the  clerk  and  con¬ 
gregation  catch  the  responses  in  tlie 
C'hurch-of-Kngland  service,  'i  heir 
dependance  on  the  prompter  checks 
every  thing  like  freedom  of  action. 
None  of  them  can  give  himself  uj)  to 
the  impulse  of  any  strong  passion, 
when  he  is  ignorant  of  the  words  in 
which  it  is  to  flow  forth  ;  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  disgusting  than 
to  see  them  capering  and  cutting  a 
swell  for  half  a  minute  on  the  back 
|»art  of  the  stage,  and  still  moving, 
as  if  some  invisible  agent  had  linked 
them  to  the  front  of  it.  Among  the 
actresses  1  saw  no  pretty  women, 
though  there  were  two  or  tliree  of 
them  passable  enough ;  there  were 
also  two  or  three  of  them  remark¬ 
ably  ugly.  They  were  old,  and  be¬ 
coming  so  coq)ulent  and  unwieldy, 
that  they  were  titter  for  being  car¬ 
ried  about  in  a  cadeira  or  sedan, 
than  api>earing  in  any  scene  where 
]Hfrsonal  agility  was  required.  Two 
or,  three  young  ones,  however, 
went  tlirough  some  very  difficult  and 
somewhat  indelicate  dances,  with 
great  life  and  spirit,  after  the  play 
was  over.  They  wore  muslin  trow- 
sers,  and  it  was  very  fortunate,  for 
tlieir  i>ctticoats  were  of  little  use. 

The  audience,  however,  had  all 
the  ai)|^arance  of  being  well  pleased, 
even  highly  delighted  with  the  per¬ 
formance,  such  as  it  was  ;  1  suppose 
because  they  never  had  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  witnessing  any  thing  better. 
It  was  amusing  enough  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  countenances  of  the  ladies 
when  there  was  any  thing  tragic 
^ing  on.  They  seemed  to  have  no 
idea  of  coming  to  a  theatre  to  be 
mclteil  into  tears  by  scenes  of  tragic 


distress.  There  was  one  of  the  chitl 
characters  killed,  stabbed,  and  ktt 
weltering  in  his  blood,  and  his  dead 
hotly  carried  across  the  stage  btfure 
their  eyes.  All  this  appeared  lo 
be  matUT  of  excellent  mirth  and 
amusement  to  the  ladies,  for  1  saw 
many  of  them  laughing  heartily. 
A\'hat  they  saw  to  excite  their  inirib 
1  could  not  discover ;  J  suppose  it 
must  have  been  at  the  ridiculous  aj). 
pearauce  of  their  favourite  actor  in 
the  character  of  a  dead  man,  when 
they  saw  liiin  act  the  part  so  iiniHrr- 
fecily.  The  jHirfonnance,  wretched 
as  it  was,  was  a  good  criterion  where¬ 
by  to  feel  the  pulse  of  public  taste ; 
and  as  far  as  either  nature,  or  deli¬ 
cacy,  or  refinement  goes,  the  people 
here  are  surely  very  far  behiml. 
There  was  nothing  like  optical  de¬ 
ception  in  their  scenery  ;  you  could 
not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  you 
saw  the  living  features  of  a  land¬ 
scape  relieved  in  the  distance ;  the 
disagreeable  reality  of  dirty  daubing 
on  coarse  canvass  still  intruded  itsell, 
and  convinced  you  that  this  was  no 
Drury-Lane.  In  pantomime,  where 
Harlequin  and  the  white-beardetl 
magician  awake  all  the  wonders  ol 
fairy  land — the  golden  sands,  the 
singing  trees,  and  the  angelic  para¬ 
dise  of  the  Peris,  by  a  single  stroke 
of  their  wand  of  encuantment— they 
contrive  to  make  their  gods  descend, 
in  the  theatre  here,  upon  a  piece 
of  painted  board,  let  down  by  pullics, 
which  they  call  a  cloud ;  but  his 
godship  looks  so  frightened,  when 
descending  on  his  cloud,  that  you  are 
always  iu  terror  lest  be  tumbledown 
and  break  his  neck ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  has  got  his  foot  firm  upon  the 
earth,  he  does  not  give  a  stainp, 
and  convulse  the  elements  wiUi 
carthquaMlB,  and  thunder,  and  light¬ 
ning,  but  he  works  himself  edgewn^^ 
across  the  stage,  till  he  contrive  m 
place  himself  as  near  the  prompter^ 
as  possible,  and  tlien  he  tries  to  make 
a  .set  s))eech  as  well  as  he  can. 
never  saw  grown-up  people  aiuuscc 
before  with  an  exhibition  so  per¬ 
fectly  diildUh&s  their  theatrical  per¬ 
formance  is;  but  they  seem  quite 
pleased,  and  that  is  enough.  VV  Ucn 
any  deed. of  murder  is  to  be  com¬ 
mitted,  they  never  think  of 
behind  the  aceiies,  lest  the  Isi  i 
should  faint.  1  remember  a 
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ill  which  a  ruffian  drove  a  poinanl 
into  the  breast  of  an  interesting 
young  lady  oti  the  very  front  of  the 
st.'i'^e  ;  one  part  of  the  audience  ap- 
jilaudcd,  and  another  part  laughed, 
and  I  could  not  help  thinking  they 
all  looked  remarkably  foolish  ;  none 
of  them  seemed  in  any  degree 
shocked ;  they  appeared  to  have  come 
there  for  the  express  purpose  of 
laughing,  and  they  found  matter  of 
amusement  in  every  thing,  whether 
good  or  bad.  The  farce  was  the  only 
thing  w'orth  witnessing,  the  pictu¬ 
resque  appearance  of  some  of  the 
chief  characters,  and  the  droll  w'ay 
they  were  dressed,  were  laughable  of 
themselves. 

From  all  that  I  can  learn,  there 
is  as  little  intercourse  between  the 
Brazilians  and  the  English  here,  as 
at  Pernambuco.  There  are  a  number 
of  rich  FInglish  merchants  in  this 
place,  several  of  them  with  families, 
hut  having  had  their  education  in 
England,  the  ladies  do  not  feel  much 
inclination  to  cultivate  the  society  of 
Brazilian  females.  Indeed,  consi¬ 
dering  their  general  ignorance,  their 
loose  morals,  and  their  want  of  de¬ 
licacy  and  taste,  their  society  ceases 
to  be  very  desirable.  There  are  to 
be  found  exceptions  among  the  re¬ 
spectable  part  of  them  ;  but  their 
manners,  even  when  they  mean  no 
harm,  are  not  considered  perfectly 
accordant  with  English  notions  of 
propriety  and  decorum.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  have  a  very  limited,  but  very 
select  circle  here  among  themselves  ; 
and  when  any  stranger  from  their 
native  country,  either  male  or  fe¬ 
male,  settles  among  them,  with  a 
respectable  introduction,  his  or  her 
presence  is  considered  a  great  acqui¬ 
sition  to  their  little  socic^.  When  an 
English  man-of-war  Arrives  here, 
there  is  nc^  end  of  invitations  to 
the  officers  to  balls,  and  dinners, 
and  parties  of  pleasure.  Since*  our 
arrival,  all  has  been  gaiety,  and 
mirth,  and  festivity  among  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  consul  keeps  open  house 
for  naval  officers,  and  there  is  music 
and  dancing  once  a- week.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  dance,  there  are  al¬ 
ways  two  or  three  end  tables,  at 
'vhich  you  may  lake  your  chance 
at  whist,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
forma  party.  If  you  do  not  choose 
cards,  you  may  try  backgammon ;  if 
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you  do  not  like  that,  tbereis  a  billian'- 
table  standing  ready  for  you  ;  and  if 
none  of  all  these  suit  your  taste, 
there  arc  abundance  of  books,  new 
jKKjms,  pamphlets,  new  novels,  and 
the  latest  Magazines  and  Ncwspa|>erR 
from  France  and  England.  1  never 
liked  dancing  in  my  life,  and  less  than 
ever  in  this  hot  climate.  I  have  no 
taste  for  gambling,  and  no  money  to 
lose,  and  I  generally  amuse  myself 
among  the  books ;  or  when  1  pick  up 
a  new  acquaintance  of  my  own  way 
of  thinking,  we  have  some  fine  strolls 
among  the  fruit-trees.  Wliat  1  like 
the  English  of  this  place  for  is,  that 
they  give  their  entertainments  on  a 
liberal  and  elegant  scale;  there  is 
nothing  like  cither  constraint  or  af¬ 
fectation  ;  there  are  a  variety  of 
amusements,  and  you  may  do  as  you 
like.  If  you  feel  warm  with  dancing 
or  walking,  there  is  always  a  tabic 
covered  with  cold  fowls,  and  bread, 
and  fruits,  and  excellent  wines,  at 
which  you  may  regale  yourself  at 
pleasure  ;  and  if  you  happen  to  have 
a  pretty  lady  for  a  partner  in  the 
dance,  or  a  companion  in  your  walk, 
ou  enjoy  the  cooling  repast  doubly, 
y  sharing  it  with  her.  Such  is  the 
way  in  which  I  am  sauntering  away 
ray  idle  hours  at  present.  1  am  a- 
fraid  it  will  not  be  long. 

Farewell  for  a  little. 

Latter  IX* 

Bahia,  N'ov.  18*21. 

MY  DKAR  .SIR, 

In  a  country  where  there  are  so 
many  convents  and  nunneries,  you 
will  of  course  expect  that  I  should 
pay  them  a  visit,  anti  give  you  some 
account  of  them.  'I'hcre  are  several  in 
this  neighbourhood,  hut  there  is  no¬ 
thing  of  any  importance  to  he  seen, 
unless  you  could  gain  admission  into 
the  sanctum  sanctorum,  where  the 
nuns  dwell  ;  hut  this  is  impossible.  1 
should  like  of  all  things  to  see  one  of 
those  stainless  virgins  in  her  retreat, 
for  ott/of  the  nunneries,  such  a  thing 
is  said  to  he  in  this  place  as  rare  a 
bird  on  the  earth  as  a  black  swan.  I 
fancy  it  must  be  for  the  sake  of  pre¬ 
serving  “  a  remnant"  that  the  nunne¬ 
ries  have  been  erected  in  these  warm 
countries,  and  they  are  surely  an  ex¬ 
cellent  contrivance.  They  are  like 
cities  of  refuge,  where  the  frail  ais- 
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terbood  may  preserve  their  •  virtue  made  the  blUki  to  ace,  the  dumb 
safe,  in  spite  eSf  all  the  assaults  of  si^cak,  the  deaf  to  hear,  or  the  Ume 
temptation.  The  only  convent  1  to  walk,  and  he  had  done  all  then* 
have  paid  a  visit  to  in  this  place  is  things,  /because  his  worshipper,  (hi 
“  The  Flower  Convent.**  This  is  the  soHie  particular  occasion,  had  prayed 
general  name  it  goes  by.  The  nuns  to  him  witii  great  fervency,  and  given 
employ  what  part  of  their  time  they  hi*  aim*  with  great  Liber^ity;  and 
have  to  spare  from  spiritual  exercises  then  the  padres  always  took  care  to 
in  making  artificial  flowers  of  fea-  point  out  to  us  a  amo// ^ox,  just  un« 
thers ;  and  they  have  carried  this  art  der  the  advertisement,  into  which  we 
to  such  perfection,  that  their  flowers  might  contribute  our  alms,  if  ve  were 
are  esteemed  valuable  curiosities,  for  inclined  to  propitiate  the  favour  of 
the  delicacy  of  their  workmanship,  the  saint  1  was  nothing  astonislied 
and  their  close  resemblance  to  nature,  to  And  the  interior  of  the  churches 
not  only  all  round  this  coasts  but  in  hung  round  with  prints  and  paintings 
all  the  countries  whillier  they  are  car-  from  scripture* history,  but  1  did  nut 
ried.  The  plumage  of  the  South-  expect  to  And  in  the  side  galleries, 
American  birds  is  remarkably  beau-  and  outer  courts  of  a  Cathcilral,  the 
tiful,  and  their  feathers  are  wrought  walls  decorated  with  a  great  variety  of 
into  flowers  and  buds  of  every  variety  prints  from  heathen  mythology.  A 
of  colour  and  hue.  The  nuns  of  this  number  of  this  description  1  saw,  how. 
convent  are  the  only  ones  in  this  ever,  chiefly  French,  some  of  them 
country  who  know  the  art  of  making  very  indelicate, — naked  Venuses,  and 
them,  and  their  workmanship  is  con-  Psyches,  and  Cupids,  and  a  variety 
sidered  superior  to  any  thing  of  the  of  female  flgures,  as  much  exposed 
kind  known,  except  in  one  of  the  as  you  may  have  seen  the  figures  in 
Western  Islands.  It  is  common  for  some  of  the  old  prints  in  a  French 
strangers  who  visit  Bahia  to  make  a  edition  of  Ovid’s  Art  of  Liovc,  or  the 
purchase  of  artificial  flowers  from  the  Poems  of  Catullus.  Then  tliese  were 
nuns,  to  present  to  their  friends  at  relieved  at  intervals  by  prints  of 
home ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  flowers  Hannibal  and  Scipio,  llector  and 
aud  tlic  nuns,  a  young  friend  of  mine,  Andromache,  and,  to  the  best  of  my 
a  few  days  since,  made  a  pilgrimage  remembrance,  Joseph  and  Potiphar’s 
oil  foot  to  the  Flower  Convent.  The  wife,  and  David  and  Solomon,  and 
day  was  remarkably  hot,  and  w’e  had  the  T welve  Apostles.  \Vhat  a  strange 
about  thrt'e  miles  to  walk;  but  w^e  mixture  of  tievotional  assistants! 
amused  and  cooletl  ourselves  by  the  "What  would  John  Knox  have  said 
way,  with  going  into  all  the  churches  had  he  seen  all  this?  1  had  been 
wc  could  find  open,  wdieii  there  was  struck  before  with  the  number  of 
nobody  at  prayer,  whom  we  were  in  indelicate  French  prints  in  private 
danger  of  disturbing.  The  priests,  houses,  public  offices.  Sac-,  but  1  ue- 
or  padres,  as  they  are  called,  were  re-  ver  imagined  they  bad  found  their 
luarkably  civil,  and  indeed  anxious  way  into  places  of  Christian  wor* 
to  shew  us  all  that  was  to  be  seen  in-  ship.  As  you  pass  along  the  streets, 
side  their  Cathedrals.  On  nothing  you  may  see  exposed  in  the  windows 
dki  they  dwell  with  greater  delight  for  sale,  publicly,  ami  without  a 
than  the  pictures  and  images  of  the  blusli,  French  snuff-boxes,  with  the 
sainu,  with  which  the  walls  were  a-  most  disgusting  picture.<4  on  the 

domed.  We  bad  a  very  full  and  and  it  is  one  of  tne  marks  of  a  yc^tig 
|>articuUr  account  of  several  extra-  man  of  fashion  to  have  one  of  tbt^o 
ordinary  miracles  their  patron  saints  boxes  to  present  you  with  a  snuff, 
had  performed  ;  and  here  and  there,  when  he  means  to  recoinrociul  hiin- 
around  tlie  walls,  they  pointed  out  self  to  your  good  graces  as  being 
to  us  small  pieces  of  written  j)apcr,  something  of  a  blood,  and  possess^ 
(tasted  on  as  1  have  seen  advertise-  of.  a  fine  spirit  of  taste  and  pal- 
lucnts  on  the  country  church-doors  lantry.  Such  society  is  one  of  jhe 
ill  Scotland.  When  wc  came  to  ex-  finest  schools  imaginable  for  an  Kn- 
mine  ibeae  ailvertisemcDU,  they  ge-  {^ish  boy,  of  perhaps  fifteen  or  six- 
nerallv  contained  au  account  of  some  teen  years  of  age,  who  comes  out  to 
luiracfe ;  tho  saint  hi^  healed  some  settle  as  a  clerk  in  some  of  the  count- 
sick  person  very  suddenly, — he  Lad  ing-^houscs  of  this  place.  Unless  uc 
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luve  friends  or  relations,  wbo  take  out,  iii  baskets,  some  hundreils  of  ar» 
liiiu  to  live  with  them  in  the  country,  tiheial  flowers,  of  all  hues  and  pai« 
or  possess  a  firmness  of  principle,  and  terns,  and  placed  them  beside  us,  that 
a  strength  of  mind,  that  can  find  en-  we  might  make  a  selection.  Nothing 
^oymeut  independent  of  society,  his  in  the  world  could  be  so  dithenU  as  to 
morals  are  sure  to  be  ruined.  The  make  a  satisfactory  selection,  for  they 
clerks  here,  so  long  as  they  are  clerks,  were  all  so  beautiful ;  and  by  the  time 
are  kept  at  a  very  respectful  distance  you  had  picked  out  those  you  fan- 
from  their  employers.  Except  when  cied  nrettiest,  the  black  girl  had 
tiicy  get  an  occasional  invitation  to  brought  another  basket,  with  some 
dine  with  them  at  their  country  new  variety,  which  eclipsed  those  you 
houses,  very  little  of  their  leisure  bad  chosen.  The  delicacy  with  which 
time  is  spent  in  the  society  of  their  the  down  of  feathers  is  converted  in¬ 
superiors.  Of  course  they  form  a  so-  to  the  silk-like  leaves  of  flowers,  is 
ciety  among  their  own  class,  in  which  inconceivable  to  any  one  who  has 
thtir  hours  of  relaxation  are  spent ;  not  seen  them.  Hunches,  blossoms, 
and  feeling  themselves  perfectly  free  buds,  and  sprigs,  and  tendrils,  green, 
from  the  control  of  either  friends  or  white,  yellow,  scarlet,  dark,  and  of  a 
superiors,  at  an  age  when  passion  be-  deep  purple,  looked  so  natural,  that  if 
gins  to  exert  its  sway,  generally  with  you  had  met  them  in  the  woods,  flou- 
inoney  enough  in  their  pockets  to  risking  by  the  foot-path,  you  would 
reach  the  limits  of  every  illicit  grati-  have  stopped  to  pick  them  up,  that 
ficstion,  unveiled  females  and  rich  you  might  inhale  their  fragrance,  and 
wine  tempting  them  on  all  hands,  it  taste  their  honey.  Some  were  ex- 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  that  panded  like  the  leaves  of  a  fulUblown 
they  soon  give  way  to  every  immoral  rose,  hut  those  1  thought  the  most 
indulgence.  The  consequence  is,  that  beautiful  were  the  red  buds  just  on 
you  find  many  of  them  with  their  the  eve  of  bursting.  They  were  to 
principles  poisoned,  their  mental  fa-  be  found  of  all  sizes,  from  a  bud  like 
culties  paralised,  and  their  health  a  primrose  or  a  daisy,  to  a  garland 
ruined,  before  they  reach  their  twen-  that  would  encircle  the  whole  head, 
tieth  year ;  and  it  is  unfortunate  or  a  flowery  fringe  that  would  sur- 
that  their  immorality  has  but  very  round  the  still  larger  circumference 
little  tendency  to  lessen  them  in  the  of  a  hoop- petticoat  or  the  bottom 
esteem  of  their  masters  ;  so  long  as  of  a  silk  gown.  Some  of  these  large 
they  are  able  to  do  their  duty  through  blooming  wreaths  were  very  rich, 
the  dav,  they  may  do  at  night  what  and  looked  remarkably  gay,  but 
they  choose,  provided  they  take  care  being  extended  beyond  the  size  of 
that  the  office  is  not  broken  open.  But  nature,  they  did  not  seem  to  me 
1  forget, — 1  am  writing  you  a  moral  so  delicate  and  so  pretty  as  the  white 
lecture,  instead  of  telling  you  about  flowers,  that  looked  as  if  they  had 
the  nuns  in  the  Flower  Convent.  We  been  pulled  separately  from  the 
retched  the  convent  about  mid-day,  bush.  The  nuns,  evidently,  with 
and  refreshed  ourselves  with  some  all  their  penances,  had  not  morti- 
cool  fruits  which  we  found  in  the  fied  their  vanity  so  far  as  not  to  take 
neighbourhood.  We  then  went  and  a  great  pride  in  the  display  of  their 
enquired  for  the  place  where  the  flowery  workmanship.  As  soon  as 
liow|r8  were  sold :  some  black  slaves  they  found  that  we  were  taking  a 
showed  us  into  a  kind  of  covered  deep  interest  in  their  beauty,  several 
court,  built,  1  think,  for  the  accom-  of  the  spiritual  sisterhood  collected 
tnodation  of  purchasers,  close  by  round  the  grating,  inside  the  win- 
one  of  the  iron-grated  windows,  dow,  and  instead  of  sending  their 
Here  we  found  ourselves  nicely  shel-  flowers  out  to  us  in  the  baskets, 
tered  from  the  sun  ;  the  breeae  from  by  the  black  girls,  each  of  them  pro- 
the  fruit-trees  was  very  refireshing  ;  duced  some  Plicate  specimen  of  her 
and  being  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  own  making,  and  handed  it  through 
had  a  fine  prosnect  of  the  sea,  and  the  iron  gating  on  a  shovel,  tor 
the  city,  and  tne  tents,  and  the  our  examination,  as  a  mark  of  her 
shipping.  We  ,had  not  been  long  particular  favour.  One  of  them, 
tdl  some  of  t^  black  girls  be-  with  fine,  dark  eyes,  looked  very 
longing  to  the  convent  brought  us  knowing,  laughed  a  great  deal)  and 
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Farcvell  fo  the  Spring, 


Fa.ee  WELL,  thou  childhood  of  the  yeai 
Who«e  charms  what  mute  can  tell  ? 
Thou  season  of  the  smile  and  tear. 

In  uoithem  skies,  farewell  ! 

The  Stammer’s  breece  more  softly  blows. 

Her  lieams  more  brightly  shine ; 

The  Summer  has  a  fairer  rooe,  •  i- 
Sweet  rernal  hour,  than  thine  ;  i 


But  she  with  flatterers*  artAil  wiles, 

Who  some  vain  god  adore, 

Still,  courtlike,  keeps  her  sunny  smiles* 
For  what. was  bright  before  i 

Nor  cm  she,  In  her  balmiest  hour 
A  charm  like  thine  display. 

When  thou  hast  chas'd  the  Winter’s  power. 
’  With  generous  beams,  away. 


a 
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i’hcii  liu»ui;li  l!»ti  Suumici  round  Ui  bloom.  My  lyre,  when  next  thy  bicercs  blow, 
'lo  ilice  our  lioi>os  we  turn.  Kalian  notes  alone  may  swell, 

Whose  smile  came  o'er  cartli's  w  intry  Even  this  sad  strain  it  murmurs  now 
gloom.  May  be  a  last  farewell. 

Like  joy  to  them  that  mourn. 

Then  will  1  ho|)e  that  round  yon  tomb, 
Full  oft  thy  dawn,  in  skies  so  blue.  When  I  am  laid  beneath, 

Fve  join'd  the  lark  to  hail;  The  loveliest  of  thy  flowers  will  bloom, 

\s  often  jwur’d  my  sad  adieu  I'hy  softest  sighs  will  breathe. 

On  ihy  dejxirting  gale. 

That  w'hen  thy  dews  lx*gcm  the  green. 
Like  tear-drops  they  may  shine, 
Which  seem  to  weep  my  closing  scene, 
As  now'  I  mourn  for  thine. 

C.  E.  J. 


But  though  with  everlasting  ray 
Karlh’s  bloom  thou  wilt  restore. 
'I'o  me,  the  insect  of  a  day. 

Thou  may’st  return  no  more. 


PLAN  OF  THE  EDINKURGH  ACADEMY. 

I N  the  beginning  of  last  year  we  tors,  chosen  by  the  Proprietors  from 

;avc  some  account  of  the  formation  among  their  own  body. 

i)d  purposes  of  this  new  institution.  The  establishment  consists  of  a  Rector  ; 
Ve  are  glad  to  learn,  that  the  most  four  Classical  Masters;  a  Master  for  the 
anguine  exjK'Ctations  of  its  founders  Kughsh  Language  and  Literature;  a 
uvebeen  surpassed;  and,  without  Arithmetic  and  Geometry, 

(ishing  in  the  least  to  disparage  the  '*'**'  Assistants  ;  and  a  Writing- 
itilityof  the  Old  High  School  pf  Master,  with  two  A«iisUnts. 

Edinburgh,  to  which  we  heartily  When  a  boy  commence  h..  Uaawa^ 
•  1  °  ^  Studies  at  the  Academy,  he  is  entered  at 

isb  every  success,  we  may  sute,  that  Cl«s.  .He  ooniinues 

he  New  Academy,  in  Its  second  year, 

las  been  opened  with  five  hundred  during  .which  time  he  belongs  to  the  First, 
>uys,  a  considerable  number  of  whom.  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Classes,  in 
ve  are  happy  to  come  from  the  successive  years;  and  then  he  enters  the 
outh  side  ot  the  Tweed.  No  doubt  Hector's  Class,  in  which  he  remains  two 
luw’  remains,  that,  in  the  fair  field  of  years,  which  completes  the  course  of  in- 
ompetition  which  exists  in  Kdin-  struction,  consisting  of  English,  Linin, 
lurgh,  there  is  abundant  room  for  Greek,  Geography,  Writing,  Arithmetic, 
•otli  of  our  great  classical  seminaries,  and  Geometry,  as  far  as  time,  and  the 
Ve  have  no  intention  at  present  to  degree  of  progress  of  the  Class,  will  ul- 
ay  one  syllable  of  the  comparative 

iierits,  or  of  the  individual  excellence  advancement  of  each  Class 

f  these  two  Institutions.  Our  sole  ^  following  state- 

urpose  is  to  give  publicity  to  a  very 

bridged,  although  sufficiently  expli-  class.— Larin,  Ruddiman's  Ru- 

It  statement,  which  has  been  pri-  diments,  and  Valpy’s  Delectus— Geo- 

ately  circulated  by  the  Directors,  graphy _ Writing.  ,  ' 

t  the  plan  of  the  Academy,  em-  Second  Class _ Latin,  Adams’  Gram. 

racing  a  notice  of  the  objects  to  mar,  Pheedrus,  Cornelius  Nepos— 

hich  the  attention  of  the  pupils  is  Greeky  Charter- House  Rudiments— 

irected  during  a  six  years'  course  of  Geography — Writing. 

Indy,  and,  what  is  of  essential  con-  Third  Class. — L»arin,  Mair’s  Introduc- 
L“<juence  to  parents,  an  exact  calcu-  Syntax,  Cffisar*s  Commentaries, 

ition  of  the  whole  amount  of  school  Ovidii  F.iecta — Greek,  (garter- 1  louse 

Rudiments,  Sandford  s  Exercises  and 
Extracts  —  Geography- Arithmetic— 
The  Edinborgh  Academy  Is  a  Public  Writing, 

lassical  Day  School  for  Boys,  from  eight  Fourth  Class  — La/i«,  jEneid,  and 
>  fifteen  years  of  age.  Composition  in  Prose,  and  in  Hexame- 

It  was  founded  by  raising  the  necessary  ter  and  Pentameter  Verse — Greek  y 
inds  by  Proprietary  Shares  ;  and  the  Charter-House  UudimenU,  Sandford’i 

roprietors  were  formed  into  a  Body  Exercises  and  Extracts— Geography — 

orporatc  by  a  Royal  Charter.  The  su-  Arithmetic— Writing 
^ntendciice  is  vested  in  fifteen  Dircc-  Rector’s  Class— Lefw»i  Sixth  snd 


i 
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oks  of  the  iKneid ;  Four  wheu,  by  the  union  of  two  Classes,  the 
he  Odes  of  Ilorare ;  Twenty-  Rector’s  exceeds  that  number;  and  in 
of  Livy  ;  Prose  Composition,  that  case,  no  boy  coming  to  the  Academv, 
on  in  Elegiac  and  Sapphic  for  the  first  time,  can  be  allowed  to  enter 
and  Recitations  from  Virgil,  at  the  Rector’s  Class, 
and  Livy.— Grrefc,  Moor’s  The  children  and  grandchildren  of  Pro. 
rammar;  Dalzcll’s  Analecta  prietors  have  a  preference,  pro\  ided  their 
First  hook  of  Xenophon’s  names  are  given  in  to  the  Secretary  three 
;  Sandford’s  Greek  Exercises ;  months  before  the  annual  opening  of  the 
iloman  Antiquities. — Geogra-  School,  after  the  holidays,  on  the  Ut  of 
ting— Arithmetic — and  First  October.  In  all  other  cases,  all  that  is 
£uclid.  necessary  if  to  enter  the  boy’s  name  in 

the  Secretary’s  book,  and  he  is  admitted 
in  the  order  of  application. 

The  Vacation  lasts  the  whole  of  the 
months  of  August  and  September ;  there 
is  also  a  Vacation  of  a  week  at  Christ, 
mas;  but  there  are  no  other  holidays 
throughout  the  year,  except  occasionally 
for  a  single  day.  The  School  docs  not 
meet  for  four  days  in  the  months  of  No. 
vember  and  May,  at  the  time  appointed 
by  the  Church  of  Scotland  for  the  admi. 
nistration  of  the  Sacrament. 

There  are  not  at  present  any  Iwarding* 
houses  attached  to  the  Academy. 
Edinburgh^  Angiul  1825. 


In  all  the  Classes,  a  portion  of  the  time 
is  allotted  to  English  Grammar,  Reading, 
and  Recitation,  and  to  exercises  in  Prose 
Com{X)sition. 

All  the  Classes  in  the  Academy  are 
under  the  superintendence  and  controul 
of  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  John  Williams, 
late  of  Baliol  College,  Oxford,  and  Vicar 
of  Lampeter. 

The  expense  of  the  Academy  to  each 
pupil  is  as  follows 

Every  pupil  pays  annually,  in  the 
month  of  October,  an  Academy  P'ce, 
which  is  two  guineas  for  the  P'irst  Class, 
and  three  guineas  for  each  sulisequent 
year. 

The  Fees  for  instruction  are  payable  at 
two  periods,  viz.  October  and  March,  in 
equal  sums ;  and  these,  together  with  the 
Academy  Fee,  make  the  whole  amount 
payable  annually  by  each  pupil,  in  the 
respective  Classes,  as  follows : — 


Names  of  the  Present  Directors  of  the 
Edinhurgli  Academy. 

Sir  .Toiiv  Hay  of  Hayston  and  Smith- 
field,  Bart. 

John  Uussei.,  Esq.  Clerk  to  the  Signet. 

Robert  Dukdas  of  Arniston,  Esq. 

CoLiK  Macxekzie  of  Portmore,  Esq., 
one  of  the  Principal  Clerks  of  Session. 

Henry  Cockburn,  Esq.  Advocate. 

Alexander  Wood,  Bsq.  Advocate. 

Sir  Robert  Dundas  of  Beechwood, 
Bart. 

Leonard  Horner,  Esq.  Merchant. 

Alexander  Irving,  E^.  Advocate. 

Richard  Mackenzie,  Es<i.  Clerk  to 
the  Signet- 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Abbotsford,  Bart. 

Roger  Aytoun,  Esq.  Writer  to  the 
Signet. 

Louis  H.  Ferrier,  Esq.  Commissioner 
of  Customs. 

James  Moncrieff,  Esq.  Advocate. 

George  Wauchope,  Esq.  Merchant. 

John  Russel,  C.  S,  26  Royal  Cir¬ 
cus,  Secretary. 

Thomas  Kinnear,  Esq.  Banker, 
Royal  Exchange,  Trcasarcu 


First  Class,-........ 

Second  — 

Third  — _ — 

Fourth  -  -rrrrr-rr. 

Rector’s  Ist  Year. 


Average  expense  of  the  Six  Years, 
£.9»17ulOd. 

There  are  no  other  payments  for  any 
purpose  whatsoever,  nor  are  any  presents 
or  gratuities  by  the  pupils  permitted. 

There  arc  Class  Libraries  in  the  Rec¬ 
tor’s  and  Fourth  Classes,  from  which  the 
‘Books  are  lent  out  weekly  to  the  pupils, 
at  the  discretion  of  each  Master,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  good  conduct.  Similar  Libra¬ 
ries  are  intended  to  be  provided  for  the 
other  Classes. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  each  Class  is 
limited— in  the  four  Junior  Classes  to  1 10 
each,  and  In  the  Rector’s  to  160 ;  unless 


MOORL  8  LIFE  OF  SHERIDAN  *. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  interest-  these  can  be  touched  with  a  favour¬ 
ing  biographical  work  which  has  an-  able  hand,  in  tlic  case  of  the  subject 
peared  for  many  years.  When  the  of  these  memoirs, 
life  of  an  illustrious  poet  and  states-  The  work*  is  brought  before  the 
man  is  written  by  a  distinguished  public  in  the  shape  of  a  massy  and 
poet  and  patriot,  it  cannot  fail  highly  expensive  quarto  volume,  with  Hue 
to  excite  the  public  attention.  The  paper  and  elegant  ty|>ography.  Jt 
brilliant,  though  at  last  unhappy  ca-  seems  destine<i,  in  its  present  form, 
reer  of  the  gifted  Sheridan,  i^  depict-  only  for  the  aristocracy  of  the  land.  1 1 
ctl  in  this  volume  with  the  pen  of  will  soon,  we  doubt  not,  apjpear  in  a  . 
truth:  his  virtues  are  not  obscured,  cheaper  and  more  tangible  form.  In 
nor  are  his  vices  palliated  by  the  false  the  meantime,  as  our  flying  leaves  will 
colourings  of  a  partial  pencil.  We  soon,  as  we  trust,  reach  many  hands 
have  been  fascinated  with  the  tales  which  will  not  have  an  early  oppor- 
of  the  youthful  days  of  Sheridan  ;  tunity  of  perusing  this  work,  we  shall 
wc  have  felt  our  minds  invigorated,  in  the  sequel,  do  little  else  than  pre- 
and  we  think  improved,  by  the  ac-  sent  our  readers  with  extracts  from 
counts  presented  to  us  of  his  manly  what  have  appeared  to  us,  on  perusal, 
and  independent  conduct  during  al-  to  be  the  most  interesting  parts  of 
most  the  whole  of  his  public  life,  and  the  volume  before  us.  Indeed,  as  the 
our  hearts  have  been  melted  when  work  might  be  named  a  criticism  on 
we  perused  the  passages  devoted  to  the  writings  and  character  of  Sheri- 
the  sad  close  of  a  life  so  radiant  dan,  as  well  as  memoirs  of  bis  life, 
with  general  excellence,  and  so  sul-  we  should,  by  extending  our  observa- 
lied  with  one  or  two  particular  fail-  tions,  be  merely  criticising  a  criticism 
ings, — failings  which  even  the  pen  of  — a  thing  not  absolutely  anomalous, 
rigid  morality  can  scarcely,  in  such  a  or  without  example,  but  which,  to 
character,  designate  as  vices.  save  our  own  labour,  and,  in  a  more 

The  eagerness  with  which  every  especial  manner,  the  patience  of  our 
newspaper  and  periodical  publication  readers,  wc  w’ish,  on  the  present  oc- 
in  the  kingdom  have  seized  on  this  casion,  to  avoid.  Our  extracts  shall 
volume,  and  appropriated  its  pages  to  he  copious,  that  our  readers  theni- 
their  own  uses,  is  a  sufficient  sign  of  selves  may  be  in  so  far  qualiHal  to 
the  value  of  the  work  in  the  general  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  book  ;  and 
estimation ;  and  we  have  no  doubt,  if  these  extracts  can  communicate 
that  when  men  of  taste  and  informa-  even  a  small  portion  of  the  pleasure 
tion  peruse  its  contents  at  leisure,  we  have  received  from  the  work  itself, 
their  judgment  will  be  in  unison  we  need  scarcely  fear  that  closely- 
''ith  that  of  the  mass  of  the  public,  printed  pages  will  cause  a  relaxation 
indeed  the  name  of  Moore  is  now  a  of  our  readers'  attention, 
sufficient  guarantee,  that  whatever  The  subject  of  these  memoirs  was 
literary  production  goes  forth  under  a  native  of  Dublin,  where  he  was 
its  sanction,  will  be  distinguished  by  born  in  the  month  of  September  1751. 
regard  to  truth,  to  sound  Us te,  and  In  the  year  1762  be  was  sent  to 
to  good  feeling.  ^V'e  know  not  Harrow  by  his  father,  who  had  by 
whether  more  to  admire  the  judg-  this  time  removed  to  England.  Mr 
tnent  with  wliich  the  dramatic  pro-  Sheridan  gave  no  promise,  in  early 
ductions  of  Sheridan  are  criticised,  life,  of  the  eminence  which  he  was 
or  the  intellectual  power  with  which  afterwards  to  atuin  in  public  esti- 
our  author  discusses  subjects  to  which  raation.  The  following  letter,  writ- 
the  energies  of  Sheridan's  great  mind  ten  by  the  celebrated  l)r  Parr,  a  few 
Were  directed  in  his  capacity  of  a  years  ago,  to  Mr  Moore,  will  shew 
British  legislator,  or  the  kindness  the  opinion  which  the  Doctor,  who 
*Qd  purity  of  heart  which  mark  the  was  one  of  the  masters  at  Harrow 
delineations  of  domestic  life,  when  School  while  Sheridan  was  there,  en- 
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Mo  trcs  Life  of  Shvrida/t. 

exertions  and  abili-  fulness,  which  delighted  Sumner  aiul  nu. 

self.  I  had  much  talk  with  him  alwiu 

j  #  ‘I  1Q1C  *  apple-loft,  for  the  supply  of  which  all 
alUm.  Augu,l  3,  1S18.  neighbourhood  «,rr 

taxed,  and  some  of  the  lower  boys  were 
of  a  scribe,  I  sit  down  employed  to  furnish  it.  I  threatened, 
se  about  Mr  Sheridan,  but  without  asperity,  to  trace  the  depre- 
his  Iwyhood  worth  com-  dators,  through  his  associates,  up  to  their 
Yas  inferior  to  many  of  leader.  He  with  perfect  g^-humour 
n  the  Oi  dinary  business  set  me  at  defiance,  and  I  never  could  bring 
do  not  remember  any  the  charge  home  to  him.  All  boys  and  all 
hich  he  distinguished  masters  were  pleased  with  him.  I  often 
r  Knglish  coiniKtsition,  praised  him  as  a  lad  of  great  talents,—. 
Nathaniel  lialhed,  one  often  exhorted  him  to  use  them  well ;  but 
rs,  w  rote  well  in  l>atin  my  exhortations  were  fruitless.  1  take 
ard  Archdall,  another  for  granted  that  his  taste  was  silently  iui- 
died  in  English  verse,  proved,  and  that  he  knew'  well  the  little 
aspired  to  no  rivalry  which  he  did  know.  He  was  removed 
ti.  He  was  at  the  up*  from  school  too  soon  by  his  father,  who 
e  fifth  form,  but  he  ne-  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Suinntr,  and 
tth,  and,  if  I  mistake  whom  1  often  met  at  his  house.  Sumner 
portunity  of  attending  had  a  fine  voice,  fine  ear,  fine  taste,  and, 
and  the  most  honour-  therefore,  pronunciation  was  frequently 
ness,  when  the  Greek  the  favourite  subject  between  him  and 
— and  it  was  the  cus-  Tom  Sheridan.  I  was  present  at  many 
)  teach  these  at  least  of  their  discussions  and  disputes,  and 
ent  through  his  lessons  sometimes  took  a  very  active  part  in  them, 

irgil,  and  Homer,  well  _ but  Richard  was  not  present.  The  fa- 

Rut,  in  the  absence  ther,  you  know,  was  a  wrong-headed, 
er.  Doctor  Sumner,  it  whimsical  man,  and,  perhaps,  his  scanty 
ay  to  instruct  the  two  circumstances  were  one  of  the  reasons 
u|wn  calling  up  Dick  which  prevented  him  from  sending  Hich. 
him,  not  only  slovenly  ard  to  the  University.  He  must  have 
unusually  defective  in  been  aware,  as  Sumner  and  1  were,  that 
Knowing  him  to  be  Richard's  mind  w'as  not  cast  in  any  ordi- 
id  not  fail  to  probe  and  nary  mould.  •  I  ought  to  have  told  you, 
ited  his  case  with  great  that  Richard,  when  a  boy,  was  a  great 

he  upper  master,  w  ho  reader  of  English  poetry ;  but  his  exer- 
t-tempered  men  in  the  cises  afforded  no  proof  of  his  proficiency, 
igreed  between  us,  that  In  truth,  he,  as  a  boy,  was  quite  careless 
e  called  oftener,  and  about  literary  fame.  I  should  suppose 


?d  up  some  gram-  lent  scholar.  His  boys  in  Ireland  once 
e^xired  himself  for  iierformed  a  Greek  play,  and  when  Sir 
is  tormenting  pro.  William  Jones  and  I*  were  talking  over 
n  him,  1  now  and  tliis  event,,!  determined  to  niake  the  ex- 
Rut  you  will  take  periment  in  England.  I  selected  sonw 
incur  ary  cor|)oral  of  my  best  boys,  and  they  performed  the 
ness:  his  industry  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  the  Trachinians 
protect  him  from  of  Sophocles.  I  w  rote  some  Greek  lain- 
lile  Sumner  and  I  hies  to  vindicate  myself  from  the  imputa- 
a  superior  intellect,  tion  of  singularity,  and  grieved  I  am  that 
:e,  his  general  man-  I  did  not  keep  a  copy  of  them.  Miltonj 
lU  answers  to  any  you  may  remember,  recommends  what 
prompt  and  acute,  attempted. 

and  even  admira.  I  saw  much  of  Sheridan’s  father  after 
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mtt  him  and  Richard  together.  1  often  ' 
t-miuired  aiwut  Richard,  and,  from  the 
father’s  answers,  found  they  were  not 
upon  ‘»ood  terms, — but  neither  he  nor  1 
ever  spoke  of  his  son’s  talents  but  in  terms 
of  the  highest  praise.” 

Sheridan’s  early  attempts  in  litera¬ 
ture  seem  not  to  have  been  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  or  persevered  in  with  that 
assiduity  which  afterwards  marked 
his  dramatic  and  oratorical  produc¬ 
tions.  Besides,  about  his  twentieth 
year,  he  found  himself  involved  in 
the  trammels  of  love.  Let  us  see 
the  progress  of  his  passion  for  the 
beautiful  and  accomplished  Miss 
Idnley,  who  was  afterwards  the  af¬ 
fectionate  and  prudent  Mrs  Sheridan. 

It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  year 
1770  that  the  Sheridans  took  up  their  re¬ 
sidence  in  King’s  Mead  Street,  Bath, 
where  an  acrjuaintance  commenced  be¬ 
tween  them  and  Mr  Linley’s  family, 
wliich  the  kindred  tastes  of  the  young 
|)'A)ple  soon  ripened  into  intimacy.  It 
was  not  to  be  expected, — though  parents, 
in  "cneral,  are  as  blind  to  the  first  ap- 
prnaeh  of  these  dangers,  as  they  are  rigid 
and  unreasonable  after  they  have  hap{)en- 
od, — that  such  youthful  pnets  and  musi¬ 
cians  should  come  together,  without 
hove  very  soon  making  one  of  the  party. 
Accordingly,  the  two  brothers  became 
deeply  enamoured  of  Miss  Linley.  Her 
heart,  however,  was  not  so  wholly  un- 
preoccujMed,  as  to  yield  at  once  to  the 
passion  which  her  destiny  had  in  store 
for  her. 

Rut  in  love,  as  in  every  thing  else,  the 
power  of  a  mind  like  Sheridan’s  must 
have  made  itself  felt  through  all  obstacles 
and  difficulties.  He  was  not  long  in  win¬ 
ning  the  entire  affections  of  the  young 
”  Syren,” — though  the  number  and  wealth 
nf  his  rivals,  the  ambitious  views  of  her 
lather,  and  the  temptations  to  which]she 
herself  w-as  hourly  cx(X)8ed,  kept  his  jea¬ 
lousies  and  fears  perjwtually  on  the  watch. 
He  is  supjvjsed,  indeed,  to  have  been  in¬ 
debted  to  self-ol)servation,  for  that  |X)rtrait 
of  a  wayward  and  morbidly  sensitive 
lover,  which  he  has  drawn  so  strikingly 
in  the  character  of  Falkland. 

W'ith  a  mind  in  this  state  of  feverish 
^•tkefulness,  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
should  so  long  have  succeeded  in  conceal¬ 
ing  his  attachment  from  the  eyes  of  those 
l^ost  interested  in  discovering  it.  Even 
his  brother  Charles  was  for  some  time 
"holly  unaware  of  their  rivaliy,— and 
"^nton  securely  indulging  in  a  passion, 
which  it  was  hardly  possible,  with  such 
opportunities  of  intercourse,  to  resist. 


and  which  survived  long  after  Miss  Lin¬ 
ley’s  selection  of  another  had  extinguish¬ 
ed  every  hojxj  in  his  heart  but  that  of 
seeing  her  happy.  Halhcd,  too,  who  at 
that  jieriod  corresponded  constantly  with 
Sheridan,  and  confided  to  him  the  love 
with  which  he  also  had  been  inspired  by 
this  enchantress,  was  for  a  length  of  time 
left  in  the  same  darkness  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject,  and  without  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  epidemic  had  reached  his  friend, 
— w  hose  only  mode  of  evading  the  many 
tender  enquiries  and  messages,  w’ith 
w'hich  Halhed’s  letters  abounded,  was  by 
referring  to  answers,  which  had,  by  some 
strange  fatality,  miscarried,  and  which, 
we  may  conclude  without  much  uncha¬ 
ritableness,  had  never  been  W'ritten. 

Miss  Linley  went  frequently  to  Oxford, 
to  |>erform  at  the  oratorios  and  concerts  ; 
and  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the 
ancient  allegory  of  the  Muses  throwing 
chains  over  Cupid  was  here  reversed, 
and  the  quiet  shades  of  learning  not  a 
little  disturbed  by  the  splendour  of  these 
“  angel  visits.”  The  letters  of  Halhed 
give  a  lively  idea,  not  only  of  his  own 
intoxication,  but  of  the  sort  of  contagious 
delirium,  like  that  at  Abdera  described  by 
Lucian,  w’ith  which  the  young  men  of 
Oxford  w^ere  affected  by  this  beautiful 
girl.  In  describing  her  singing,  he  quotes 
part  of  a  Latin  letter,  which  he  himself 
had  written  to  a  friend  upon  first  hearing 
her ;  and  it  is  a  curious  proof  of  the 
readiness  of  Sheridan,  notwithstanding 
his  own  fertility,  to  avail  himself  of  the 
thoughts  of  others,  that  W'e  find  in  this 
extract,  word  for  word,  the  same  extra¬ 
vagant  comparison  of  the  effects  of  music 
to  the  process  of  Egyptian  embalmment, 
“  extracting  the  brain  through  the  ears,” 
which  was  afterw’ards  transplanted  into 
the  dialogue  of  the  Duenna  : — “  Morluujn 
qnrndam  ante  medici  qiiam  poU 

lincirent  ccrebella  de  nnribut  unco  quodam 
tuimo  solebant  ertrcdieic;  sic  de  mch  an- 
ribfts  non  cerebrum^  sed  cor  ipsum  exhan-. 
sit  lusciniola^  ^c.  ^‘c.”  He  mentions,  as 
the  rivals  most  dreaded  by  her  admirers, 
Norris  the  singer,  w'hose  musical  talents, 
it  was  thought,  recommended  him  to  her, 
and  Mr  Watts,  a  gentleman-commoner 
of  very  large  fortune. 

While  all  hearts  and  tongues  were  thus 
occupied  about  Miss  Linley,  it  is  not  won¬ 
derful  that  rumours  of  matrimony  and 
elopement  should,  from  time  to  time, 
circulate  among  her  apprehensive  admi¬ 
rers  ;  or  that  the  usual  ill-compliment 
should  be  paid  to  her  sex  of  supposing 
that  wealth  must  be  the  winner  of  the 
prize.  It  was  at  one  moment  currently 
reported  at  Oxford  that  she  had  gone  off 
to  Scotland  with  a  young  man  of  X.3000 
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ii*year,  and  the  panic  which  the  intelli*  attentiong.  She  had  recourse  to 
;."ejice  spread  is  described  in  one  of  these  Sheridan,  and  in  his  company  retirevl 
letters  to  Sheridan  (who  no  doubt  shared  secretly  to  France,  where  they  were 
in  it)  as  producing  “  long  faces”  every  privately  married.  On  their  return 
where.  Not  only,  indeed,  among  her  Sheridan  found  that  his  character  had 
numerous  lovers,  but  among  all  who  de-  ^een  assailed  in  every  disgraceful  wav 
lighted  m  her  public  performan^,  an  ^  Mathews.  A  duel,  marked  by 

alarm  would  naturally  be  felt  at  the  pro-  circumstances  on  thepari 

spect  of  her  becoming  private  property  ^  ,  *1  ,  .  .  ,  . 

*  ^  *  I  .7  of  his  antagonist,  ensued,  in  which 

“  Te  jnga  Taygeti,  posiio  te  lifocmla  Jlc~  both  parties  were  wounded.  After 
bunt  Sheridan’s  recovery,  he  was  married 

Vfnatu^  mertioque  diu  lugchcre  Cyntho.  to  Miss  Linley,  according  to  the 
Delphka  guinetiam  fratrit  delubra  face-  forms  of  the  Church  of  England, 
bitut.**  with  the  consent  of  the  parents  on 

Thee,  thee,  when  hurried  from  our  eyes  .  ,  ,  r  'tl  1 

^  rile  admired  play  of  The  Rivals 

l.aconui*s  hills  shall  mourn  for  many  a  after  engrMsed  his  attention, 

and  we  are  glad  to  lay  before  our 

The  Arcadian  hunter  shall  forget  his  readers  the  following  criticism  on 
chace,  this  production  by  Sheridan's  bio- 

And  turn  aside,  to  think  upon  that  face ;  grapher. 

ou  II  •  M  1*  haps,  more  humour  than  The  School  for 

Shall  wait  m  silence  for  a  voice  like  c  j  1  1  .u  j*-i _ .u.,..  u  k..  . 

j  Scandal,  and  the  dialogue,  though  by  no 

means  so  pointed  or  sparkling,  is  in  this 
But,  to  the  honour  of  her  sex,  which  respect  more  natural,  as  coming  nearer 

is,  in  general,  more  disinterested  than  the  current  coin  of  ordinary  conversa. 

the  other,  it  was  found  that  neither  rank  ^ion  ;  whereas,  the  circulating  medium  of 
nor  wealth  had  influenced  her  heart  in  its  School  for  Scandal  is  diamonds.  The 
election  ;  and  Halhed,  who,  like  others,  characters  of  The  Rivals,  on  thecontrar)  , 
bad  estimated  the  strength  of  his  rivals  ®re  not  such  as  i)ccur  very  comraonlj 
by  their  rent-rolls,  discovered  at  last  that  world  ,  and,  instead  of  producing 

his  unpretending  friend,  Sheridan,  (whose  striking  efl'ecU  with  natural  and  obviou! 

advances  in  courtship  and  in  knowledge  materials,  which  is  the  great  art  and  dif 
seem  to  have  been  equally  noiseless  and  ficulty  of  a  painter  of  human  life,  he  ha 
triumphant,)  was  the  chosen  favourite  of  here  overcharged  most  of  his  persons  will 
licr,  at  whose  feet  so  many  fortunes  lay.  whims  and  absurdities,  for  which  the  cir 
l.ike  that  Saint,  Cecilia,  by  whose  name  cumstances  they  are  engaged  in  affon 
she  was  always  called,  she  had  long  wel-  hut  a  very  disproportionate  vent  Ac 
corned  to  her  soul  a  secret  visitant,  whose  cordingly,  for  our  insight  into  their  c  a 
giOs  were  of  a  higher  and  more  radiant  racters,  we  are  indebted  rather  to  thei 
kind  than  the  mere  wealthy  and  lordly  confessions  than  their  actions.  Lydi 
of  this  world  can  proffer.  A  letter,  writ-  Languish,  in  proclaiming  the  extravii 
ten  by  llalhcd  on  the  prospect  of  his  de-  gance  of  her  own  romantic  notions,  pre 
liarture  for  India,  alludes  so  delicately  to  P^res  us  for  events  much  more  ludicrou 
this  discovery,  and  describes  the  state  of  and  eccentric,  than  those  in  which  th 

his  own  heart  so  mournfully,  that  1  must  P'ot  allows  her  to  be  concerned ;  and  tn 

again,  in  parting  with  him  and  his  cor-  young  lady  herself  is  scarcely  more  duaf 

rcspondence,  express  the  strong  regret  pointed  than  we  are,  at  the  tameness  wi 

that  I  feel,  at  not  being  able  to  indulge  w  hich  her  amour  concludes.  Among  tn 
the  reader  w  ith  a  perusal  of  these  letters,  various  ingredients  supposed  to  be  inix» 

Not  only  as  a  record  of  the  flret  short  '‘P  in  the  com ixMition  of  Sir  Lucius  U 
flights  of  Sheridan's  genius,  but  as  a  pic-  Trigger,  his  k)ve  of  fighting  is  the.  on 
lure,  from  the  life,  of  the  various  feelings  whose  flavour  is  very  strongly  prong 
of  youth,  iu  desires  and  fears,  its  fever,  out ;  and  the  wayward,  captious  j^oiw 
ish  hopes  and  faodful  melant^oly,  they  of  Falkland,  though  so 
could  not  have  failed  to  be  read  with  the  >n  his  own  representation  of  it,  is  proa 
deepest  interest.  tive  of  no  incident  answetablc  to  •p*- 

A  .  •  AS  .V  *  u  vvr  «  announcement : — the  imposture  whic 

A  Captain  Matbewi,  a  nch  Welsh-  practises  upon  Julia  being  perhaps  w«al 
man,  it  appears,  thought  be  had  some  ened  in  Ite  efiftet,  by'W  recoBecU^ 

-  claims  on  Miss  Linley.  He  literally  the  same  device  in  the  Nut-brown  Ms 
persecuted  her  with  bis  unprincipled  and  Peregrine  Pickle. 


Mt>iircs  Li  fa 

TJh;  characujr  of  Sir  Anthony  A(n»o. 
lute  U,  perhaps,  the  best  sustained,  and 
must  natural  of  any,  and  the  scenes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Captain  Absolute  are  ridi- 
Iv,  genuinely  dramatic.  His  sur^trise  at 
the  apathy  w  ith  w  hich  his  son  receives 
the  glow  ing  picture  which  he  draws  of 
the  charms  of  his  destined  bride,  and  the 
ertect  of  the  qi'4  stion,  “  And  which  is  to  be 
mine,  Sir, — the  neice  or  the  aunt  ?”  are 
in  the  truest  style  of  humour.  Mrs  Mala¬ 
propos  mistakes,  in  what  she  herself  calls 
“  orthotloxy,”  have  often  been  objected  to 
as  im{irobable  from  a  woman  in  her  rank 
uf  life  ;  but  though  some  of  them,  it  must 
i)e  owned,  are  extravagant  and  farcical, 
they  are  almost  all  amusing,— .aiul  the 
luckiness  of  her  simile,  as  headstrong 
as  an  allegory  on  the  banka  of  the  Nile,*’ 
will  be  acknowledged  us  long  as  there  are 
writers  to  lie  run  away  with,  by  the  wil¬ 
fulness  of  this  truly  ^  headstrong”  species 
nf  compasition. 

In  the  year  1776,  we  find  that  he 
had  completed  a  contract  with  Gar« 
rick  for  the  purchase,  along  with 
certain  other  jjersons,  of  part  of 
J)rury  I^ne  Theatre.  The  propor¬ 
tion  to  be  paid  by  Sheridan  was 

jC.10,000,  with  which  sum  he  had 
provided  himself  before  the  contract 
was  completed.  By  what  means  he 

acquired  such  a  sura  li«i8  never  been 
ascertained.  The  following  obser¬ 
vations  of  his  biographer,  on  his 
peculiar  talent  of  turning  things  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  wishes,  are  deserving 
of  insertion. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  myste¬ 
rious  and  miraculous  about  all  his  acqui¬ 
sitions,  whether  in  love,  in  learning,  in 
wit,  or  in  wealth.  How  or  when  his 
Rlock  of  knowledge  was  laid  in,  nobody 
knew — it  was  a«  much  a  matter  of  mar- 
'  cl  to  those  who  never  saw  him  read,  as 
the  existence  of  the  chameleon  has  been 
to  those  w’ho  fancied  it  never  ate.  His 
advances  in  the  heart  of  his  mistress 
"ere,  os  we  have  seen,  equally*  trackless 
•  and  inaudible,  and  his  triumph  was  the 
first  that  even  rivals  knew  of  his  love.  In 
like  manner,  the  productions  of  his  wit 
took  the  world  by  surprise, — being  per¬ 
fected  in  secret,  till  ready  for  display, 
then  seeming  to  break  from  under 
the  cloud  of  his  Indolence  in  full  matu¬ 
rity  of  splendour.  His  financial  resources 
iwd  no  less  an  air  of  magic  about  them  ; 
the  mode  by  which  he  conjured  up, 
this  time,  the  money  for  his  first  pur¬ 
chase  Into  the  theatre,  tcm.'xin**,  as  far  as 
I  can  learn,  still  a  mystery. 

VO  I-.  XVII, 


of  Shtt  idan. 

In  the  year  after  he  had  acquiretl 
the  proiierty  in  Drury- Lane  Theatre, 
he  produced  the  comedy  of  The 
School  for  Scandal,  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  modern  comedy  in  the  language. 
He  crowned  his  literary  reputation 
with  this  play  at  the  age  of  six-and- 
twenty-  Mr  Moore  says,  this  play 
was  the  “  slow  result  of  many  and 
doubtful  experiments,  gradually  un¬ 
folding  beauties,  unforeseen  even  by 
him  who  produced  them,  and  arriving 
at  length,  step  by  step,  at  j)crfection. 

'  Genius,* says  Bufibn,  ‘  is  Patience;’ 
or,  (as  another  French  writer  has  ex¬ 
plained  his  thought,)  La  Patience, 
cherche  et  le  Genie  trouve and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  these  two  powers  all 
the  brightest  inventions  in  this  world 
are  owing  ; — that  Patience  must  first 
explore  the  depths  where  the  peail 
lies  hid,  before  Genius  boldly  dives, 
and  brings  it  up  full  into  light. 
There  are,  it  is  true,  some  striking 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  and  our  own 
times  have  witnessed  more  than  one 
extraordinary  intellect,  whose  depth 
has  not  prevented  their  treasures 
from  lying  ever  ready  within  reach. 
But  the  records  of  Immortality  fur¬ 
nish  few  such  instances  ;  and  ail  we 
know  of  the  works  that  she  has  hi¬ 
therto  marked  with  her  seal,  suffi¬ 
ciently  authorizes  the  general  posi¬ 
tion,  that  nothing  great  and  durable 
has  ever  been  produced  with  ease  ; 
and  that  labour  is  the  parent  of  all 
the  lasting  wonders  of  this  world, 
whether  in  verse  or  stone,  whether 
in  poetry  or  pyramids.” 

It  was  the  fsrte  of  Mr  Sheridan  through 
life,  and,  inr  a  great  degree,  perhajw,  hi« 
policy,— to  gain  credit  for  excessive  In¬ 
dolence  and  carlessness,  wh’ile  few  per¬ 
sons,  with  so  much  natural  brilliancy  of 
talents,  ever  employed  more  art  and  cir¬ 
cumspection  in  their  display.  This  was 
the  case,  remarkably  In  the  instpnee  be¬ 
fore  ITS.  Notwithstanding  the  labour 
which  he  bestowed  upon  this  comedy, 
(or  we  should  rather,  perhaps,  say  in 
consequence  of  that  labour,)  the  first  re¬ 
presentation  of  the  piece  was  announced 
before  the  whole  of  the  copy  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  actors.  The 'manuscript, 
indeed,  of  the  five  last  scches  bears  evi- 
dent  (narks  of  this  haste  in  finishing,— 
there  being  but  one  rough  draught  of 
them,  scribbled  upon  detached  pieces  of 
paper;  while,  "of  the  preceding  ac^ 
there  are  nttmerotis  transcripts,  scattered 
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pronii.'icuoiisly  through  m  \  nr  seven  ImkiI-.v, 
with  new  imerlincatinns  and  memoran¬ 
dums  to  each.  On  the  last  leaf  of  all, 
which  exists  just  as  we  may  suppose  it 
to  have  Ixjcn  des|>atched  by  him  to  the 
copyist,  there  is  the  following  curious 
specimen  of  doxolo^^,  written  hastily,  in 
the  hand-writing  of  the  respective  par¬ 
ties,  at  the  bottom 

“  Finished  at  last,  'I’hank  God  ! 

“  U.  11.  SllKRlDAN. 

“  Amen  ! 

“  W.  Hopkins.” 

We  must  now  pve  some  sketches 
of  the  character  of  Sheridan  as  a 
Politician. 

The  {X'riod  (says  his  biographer)  at 
winch  Mr  Sheridan  entered  upon  his  {>o- 
litical  career  was,  in  every  respect,  re¬ 
markable.  A  |)erscvcring  and  vindictive 
war  against  America,  with  the  folly  and 
guilt  of  which  the  obstinacy  t»f  the  ('ourt 
and  the  acquiescence  of  the  |K*ople  are 
equally  chargeable,  was  fast  appntaching 
that  crisis,  which  evrey  unbiiissed  spec- 
t.itor  of  the  contest  had  long  foreseen,—. 
and  at  which,  however  humiliating  to  the 
haughty  pretensions  of  England,  every 
friend  to  the  lilterties  of  the  human  race 
rejoiced.  It  was,  {lerhapa,  as  difficult  for 
this  country  to  have  been  long  and  viru¬ 
lently  op|X)sed  to  such  principles  as  the 
.\mericans  zesserted  in  this  contest,  with¬ 
out  l>eing  herself  corrupted  by  the  cause 
which  she  maintained,  as  it  was  for  the 
French  to  have  fought,  in  the  same  con¬ 
flict,  by  the  side  of  the  oppressed,  without 
('atching  a  portion  of  that  enthusiasm  for 
liberty  which  such  an  alliance  was  cal¬ 
culated  to  insjiire.  Accordingly,  when 
the  voice  of  Philosophy  was  heard  along 
the  neighbouring  shores,  S{)eaking  aloud 
those  oracular  warnings  which  preceded 
the  death  of  the  Great  Pan  of  Despotism, 
the  courtiers  and  lawyers  of  England 
were,  with  an  emulous  spirit  of  servility, 
advising  and  sanctioning  such  strides  of 
|H»wer,  as  would  not  have  been  unworthy 
of  the  most  dark  and  slavish  times. 

When  we  review,  indeed,  the  history 
of  the  lo^e  reign,  and  consider  how  inva¬ 
riably  the  arms  and  councils  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  in  her  Eastern  ivars,  her  conflict 
with  America,  and  her  efforts  against  re¬ 
volutionary  France,  were  directed  to  the 
establishment  and  perpetuation  of  despo¬ 
tic  principles, 'it  seems  little  leas  than  a 
miracle  that  her  own  liberty  should  have 
ascapod  with  life  from  the  contagion. 
Never,  indeed,  can  she  be  sufficient!  r 
gratefhl  to  the  few  patriot  spirits  of  this 
period,  to  whose  courage  ai^  eloquence 
owes  the  high  station  of  freedom  yet 
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left  tf»  her ; — never  can  her  i^dns  jtiiv  a 
lunnage  loo  warm  to  the  memory  of  such 
men  as  a  ('hathoin,  a  Fox,  and  a  Sheri, 
dan  ;  who,  however  much  they  may  have 
sometimes  sacrificed  to  false  views  of 
exj^cdiency,  and,  by  compromise  with 
friends  and  coalition  with  foes,  too  often 
weakened  their  hold  upon  public  cottfi. 
dence  ;  however  the  at ''action  of  the 
Court  may  have  sometimes  made  them 
librate  in  their  orbit,  were  yet  the  savinc; 
lights  of  Liberty  in  those  times,  and 
alone  preserved  the  ark  of  tlte  Constitu- 
tion  from  foundering  in  the  foul  and 
troubled  waters  that  encompassed  it. 

Not  only  were  the  public  events,  in 
which  Mr  Sheridan  was  now  called  to 
take  a  part,  of  a  nature  more  extraordi- 
nary  and  awful  than  had  often  been  ex¬ 
hibited  on  the  theatre  of  politics,  but  the 
leading  actors  in  the  scene  were  of  that 
loftier  order  of  intellect  which  Nature 
seems  to  keep  in  reserve  for  the  ennoble¬ 
ment  of  such  great  occasions.  Two  of 
these,  Mr  Burke  and  Mr  Fox,  were  al¬ 
ready  in  the  full  maturity  of  their  fanu* 
and  talent, — while  the  third,  Mr  Pitt, 
was  just  upon  the  point  of  entering,  with 
the  most  auspicious  promi.se,  into  the 
same  splendid  career ; 

“  Nunc  cusp'idc  Putr'ix 
luclytux^  Hercutcas  idhn  luoiurr 
tas** 

He  made  his  first  speech  in  Parliament 
on  the  20th  of  November  17H0,  when  a 
{retition  was  presented  to  the  House, 
complaining  of  the  undue  election  of  thr 
sitting  memliers  (himself  and  MrMonck- 
ton)  for  Stafford.  It  xvas  rather  lucky 
for  him  that'  the  occasion  was  one  in 
which  he  felt  personally  interested,  as  it 
took  away  much  of  that  np|>earancc  ol 
anxiety  for  display  which  might  have  at¬ 
tended  his  first  exhibition  upon  any  ge¬ 
neral  subject.  The  fame,  however,  which 
he  had  already  acquired  by  his  literary 
talents  w’as  sufficient,  even  on  this  ques¬ 
tion,  to  awaken  all  the  curiosity  and  e** 
(Xfctation  of  Ids  audierice  ;  and  accordm}:- 
iy  we  are  told  in  the  report  of  his  speech, 
that  “  he  w'as  heard  with  '  |xirticular  at¬ 
tention,  the  House '  being .  uncommonly 

still  while  he  was  speaking.”*.  Tl^  in¬ 
dignation  which  he  expressed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  at  the  charges  brought  by  the  pe¬ 
tition  against  the  electors  of  Staffbrd, 
w'as  coolly  turned  into  ridicule  hr  Mr 
Higby,  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  But 
Mr  Fox,  whose  eloquence  was  alw'ayn 
ready  at  the  call  of  good  nature,  and, 
like  the  shield  of  A>x,  had  “ample room 
and  verge  ’enough”  to  protect  not  dn  y 
himself  but  his  friends,  came  prompt  y 
to  the  aid  of  the  jrowng  orator; 
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iM  ic*j»lv  lo  .Mr  Uii;l>y,  observed,  that 
••  iljougli  those  minijitciial  inembers*,  who 
chielly  and  plundered  their  coubti- 

lui'iits,  aticrwards  adect  lo  despise 

ilicin,  yet  gentlemen,  who  felt  pro{)erly 
the  nature  of  tlis  trust  allotted  to  them, 
would  always*  treat  them  and  speak  oi' 
them  with  rcsjject.” 

It  was  on  this  night,  as  Woodfall  used 
lo  relate,  that  *Mr  Sheridan,  after  he  had 
sjH)ken,  came  up  to  him  in  the  gallery, 
and  asked,  wl  h  inucli  anxiety,  what  he 
thought  of  his  first  attempt  ?  The  an¬ 
swer  of  Woodfall,  as  he  had  the  courage 
afterwards  to  ow  n,  was,  I  am  sorry  to 
suy  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  your  line, 
— you  hud  much  better  have  .stuck  to 
\  our  former  j)urbuits.”  On  hearing  which, 
Sheridan  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  vehemently 
exclaimed,  It  is  in  me,  however,  and, 
l;y  G - ,  it  shall  come  out.” 

It  is  not  our  intention,  nor  will 
our  limits  permit  us,  to  follow  the  in¬ 
dependent  and  consistent  course  of 
Sheridan,  as  delineated  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher  in  the  various  and  highly 
interesting  discussions  which  occur¬ 
red  after  Ins  introduction  into  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  occasion  in  which  his 
talents  as  an  orator  shone  most  con¬ 
spicuously  was  the  iiYipeachment  of 
Mr  Hastings,  in  which  Mr  Sheridan 
took  a  very  active  part,  as  one  of  the 
managers  for  the  Commons.  His 
description,'*  says  Mr  Moore,  **  of 
the  desolation  brought  upon  some 
provinces  of  Oude,'  by  the  misgo- 
vernment  of  Colonel  Hannay,  and  of 
the  insurrection  atGoruckpore  against 
that  officer  in  consequence,  is  per- 
i>aps  the  most  masterly  portion  of  the 
whole  of  the  first  day’s  speech  on  this 
impeachment : 

“If  we  could  suppose  a  person  to  have 
come  suddenly  into  the  country,  unac¬ 
quainted  with  any  circumstances  that  had 
passed  since  the  days  of  Sujah  ul  Duw'lah, 
he  would  naturally  ask~-.what  cruel  hand 
has  wrought  this  wide  desolation  ?  what 
lurbarian  foe  has  invaded  the  country, 
1'^  desolated  its  fields,  depopulated  its 
villages  ?  He  would  ask,  w  hat  disputed 
succession,  civil  rage,  or  frenzy  of  the  in* 
habitants,  had  induced  them  to  act  in  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  words  of  God,  and  the  beau- 
works  of  man  ?  He  would  ask, 
what  religious  zeal  ot  frenzy  had  added 
to  the  mad  d«s|)uir  and  horrors  of  war  ? 
—The  ruin  ig  unVike  any.  thing  Utal  ap^ 
recorded  in  aay  age ;  ♦  it  looks  like 
neither  the  barbarities  of  men,  nor  llio 


judgments  of  tiiiilictivc  llctuciu  'flicic 
is  a  waste  of  desolation,  as  if  caused  by 
fell  destroyers,  never  meaning  to  return, 
and  making  but  a  sliort  period  c>f  their  ra¬ 
pacity.  It  looks  as  if  some  fabled  mon¬ 
ster  had  made  its  passage  through  tlie 
country,  whose  ^K^stiferous  breath  had 
blasted  more  than  its  voracious  appetite 
could  devour. 

If  there  had  been  any  men  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  who  had  not  their  hearts  and  souls 
so  subdued  by  fear,  as  to  rel'use*  to  s|K*ak 
the  truth  at  all  ujxm  such  a  subject,  they 
would  have  told  him,  there  had  been  no 
war  since  the  lime  of  Sujali  ul  Dow  lah, 
— tyrant,  indeed,  as  he  was,  but  theii 
deeply  regretted  by  his  subjects — that  no 
hostile  blow'  of  any  enemy  had  l>een  struck 
in  tliat  land — that  there  had  been  no  dis¬ 
puted  succession — no  civil  w'ar— no  reli¬ 
gious  frenzy  :  but  that  these  were  the 
tokens  of  British  friendship,  the  marks 
left  by  the  embraces  of  British  allies— 
more  dreadful  than  the  blows  of  the  bit- 
terc.st  enemy.  They  w'ould  tell  him,  that 
these  allies  had  converted  a  prince  into  u 
slave,  to  make  him  the  princifial  in  the 
extortion  upon  his  subjects ; — that  their 
rapacity  increased  in  proportion  as  the 
means  of  supplying  their  avarice  diminish¬ 
ed  ;  that  they  made  the  sovereign  |)ay  as 
if  they  had  a  right  to  an  increased  price, 
because  the  laliour  of  extortion  and  plun¬ 
der  increased.  To  such  causes,  they  would 
tell  him,  these  calamities  were  owing. 

“  Need  I  refer  Your  Lordships  to  the 
strong  testimony  of  Major  Naylor  when 
he  rescued  Colonel  Hannay  from  their 
hands — w’here  you  see  that  this  people, 
Ixirn  to  submission,  and  bent  to  the  most 
abject  subjection — that  even  they,  in 
whose  meek  hearts  injury  had  never  yet 
begot  resentment,  nor  even  despair  bred 
courage— that  their  hatred,  thdr  abhor¬ 
rence  of  Colonel  Hannay  w'as  such  that 
tliey  clung  round  him  by  thousands  and 
thousands  ; — that  when  Major  Naylor 
rescued  him,  they  refused  life  from  the 
hand  that  could  rescue  Hannay  that 
they  nourished  this  desperate  consolation, 
that  by  their  death  they  should  at  least 
thin  the  number  of  wretches  who  suffered 
by  his  devastation  and  extortion.  lie  says, 
that,  when  he  crossed  the  river,  he  found 
the  poor  wretches  quivering  upon  the 
parched  hanks  of  the  polluted  river,  en¬ 
couraging  their  blood  to  flow,  and  consol¬ 
ing  themselves  with  the  thought,  that  it 
would  not  sink  into  the  earth,  but  rise  to  • 
the  common  God  of  humanity,  and  cry 
aloud  for  vengeance  on  their  destroyers  1 
—This  warm  dcKription— which  is  no 
declamation  of  mine,  but  founded  in  ac¬ 
tual  fact,  and  in  fair,  clear  proof,  before 
Your  Lordships— speaks  powcrftilly  what 
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wide  fame  of  your  own  tribunal,  by  tbe 
sacn*d  pledge  by  which  you  swear  in  the 
solemn  hour  of  decision,  knowing  that 
that  decision  w’ill  then  bring  yw 
highest  reward  that  ever  blessed  the 
heart  of  man,  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  the  greatest  act  of  mercy  for  the 
world  that  the  earth  ha*  ever  yet  re¬ 
ceived  from  any  hand  but  Heaven.— My 
Lords,  I  have  done.” 

We  subscribe  cordially  to  the  iol* 
lowing  admirable  remarks  with  which 
Mr  Moore  closes  his  account  ot  the 
share  which  the  subject  of  these 
memoirs  had  in  the  impeachment  ot 
Mr  Hastings : 
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1  Ua\c  tl'vcli  so  U)iig.upo»»  the  drcuiii- 
Mdoctfs  and  nature  of  this  trial,  not  only 
on  atx’ount  of  the  cc.spicuous  place 
which  it  occupies  in  tne  fore-ground  of 
Mr  Sheridan’s  life,  but  because  of  that 
general  interest  which  an  observer  of  our 
insliiuiioiis  inust  take  in  it,  trom  the 
clearness  with  which  it  brought  into  view 
some  of  their  best  and  worst  features. 
While,  on  one  side,  we  perceive  the 
weight  of  the  popular  scale,  in  the  lead 
taken,  upn  an  occasion  of  such  solem. 
iiiiv  and  importance,  by  two  persons 
brought  forward  from  the  middle  ranks 
of  society  into  the  very  van  of  ixilitical 
distinction  and  influence,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  sympathy  and  favour  ex¬ 
tended  by  the  Court  to  the  practical  as- 
i-erior  of  despotic  principles,  we  trace 
the  prevalence  of  that  feeling,  which, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  late 
King’s  reign,  has  made  the  Throne  the 
rallying  }>oint  of  all  that  are  unfriendly  to 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Again,  in  con- 
.''idcring  the  conduct  of  the  Crown  Law¬ 
yers  during  the  Trial»the  narrow  and 
irrational  rules  of  evidence  which  they 
sought  to  establish — the  unconstitutional 
control  assumed  by  the  Judges  over  the 
dorisions  of  the  tribunal  before  which  the 
cause  was  tried,  and  the  refusal  to  coin- 
niunicute  the  reasons  upon  which  those 
decisions  were  founded — above  all,  too, 
the  legal  opinions  expressed  on  the  great 
<]ucstiun  relative  to  the  abatement  of  an 
iiii{Krachnient  by  Dissolution,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  body  of  lawyers  took 
the  wrong,  the  pedantic,  and  the  un- 
''tatesiuan-iike  side  of  the  question  ;  while 
in  all  these  indications  of  the  spirit  of  that 
jurofessiou,  and  of  its  propensity  to  tie 
down  the  giant.  Truth,  with  its  small 
threads  of  technicality  and  precedent, 
I'e  jierceive  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  interference  of  such  a  spirit  in 
IHilitics,  on  the  other  side,  arrayed  against 
these  jictty  tactics  of  the  Forum,  w'e  see 
the  broad  hanna:  of  Constitutional  Law, 
upheld  alike  by  a  Fox  and  a  Pitt,  a  She- 
ridan  and  a  Dundas,  and  find  truth  and 
IjOod  sense  taking  refuge  from  the  equi- 
locations  of  lawyers,  in  such  consoling 
documents  as  the  Kej[)ort  upon  the  Abuses 
the  Trial  by  Burke— a  document 
which,  if  ever  a  reform  of  the  English 
law  should  be  attempted,  will  stand  as 
great  guiding  light  to  the  adventurers 
*u  that  heroic  enterprise. 

The  account  given  of>  Sheridan'a 
part  in  the  proce^iugs  in  1788,  re- 
g*rtling  the  appointment  of  a  regency, 
is  full  and  clear.  A  number  of  facts 
lygfirding  the  late  King's .  illness  at 
uiai  lime  have  now  been  brought  to 
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light,  with  which  the  public  was  not 
formerly  acquainted.  The  following 
letter,  from  Admiral  Payne  to  Mr 
tSheridan  on  this  subject,  must  ap- 
i>ear  interesting — 

^  DKAR  SliERlUAN, 

Twelve  o'clock  noon. 

The  King  last  night,  about  twelve 
o*cIuck,  iKung  then  in  a  situation  he 
could  not  long  have  survived,  by  the 
ertcct  of  James’s  powder  had  a  profuse 
stool,  after  which  a  strong  perspiration 
appeared,  and  he  fell  into  a  profound 
sleep.  We  were  in  hu{)es  this  was  the 
crisis  of  his  disorder,  although  the  doc¬ 
tors  were  fearful  it  was  so  only  with 
res{)cct  to  one  part  of  his  disorder. 
However,  these  hopes  continued  not  a- 
bove  an  hour,  when  he  awoke,  with  a 
well-conditioned  skin,  no  esi traord inary 
degree  of  fever,  but  with  the  exact  state 
he  was  in  before,  with  all  the  gestures 
and  ravings  of  the  most  confirmed  ma¬ 
niac,  and  a  new  noise,  in  imitation  of  the 
howling  of  a  dog ;  in  this  situation  he 
was  this  morning  at  one  o’clock,  when 
we  came  to  bed.  The  Duke  of  York, 
who  has  been  twice  in  my  room  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  immediately  from 
the  King’s  apartment,  says  there  has  not 
been  e>t\e  moment  of  lucid  interval  during 
the  whole  night,  which,  I  must  observe 
to  you,  is  the  concurniig,  as  well  as  Jatal 
testimony  of  all  about  him,  from  the  first 
moment  of  His  Majesty’s  cunfineinent. 
The  doctors  have  since  had  their  consul¬ 
tation,  and  find  his  Majesty  calmer,  and 
his  pulse  tolerably  good  and  much  re¬ 
duced,  but  the  most  decided  symptoms 
of  insanity.  His  theme  has  been  all  this 
day  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  of 
his  being  inspired,  from  which  his  phy¬ 
sicians  draw  the  w’orst  consequences,  as 
to  any  hopes  of  amendment.  In  this  si¬ 
tuation  His  Majesty  remains  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment,  which  I  give  you  at  length, 
to  prevent  your  giving  credit  to  the  thou¬ 
sand  ridiculous  rejKirts  that  w'e  hear, 
even  upon  the  spot.  Truth  is  nut  easily 
got  at  ill  {laiaces,  and  so  I  find  here ; 
and  time  only  slowly  brings  it  to  one’s 
knowledge.  One  hears  a  little  bit  every 
day  from  somebody,  that  has  been  re¬ 
served  with  great  costiveness,  or  purjiose* 
ly  forgotten ;  and  by  all  such  accounts, 
I  find  tiiat  the  present  distem  jx^r  has 
been  very  palpable  for  some  time  ])ust, 
previous  to  any  confinement  from  sick¬ 
ness  ;  and  so  apprehensive  have  the  peo¬ 
ple  about  him  been  of  giving  ofl'ence  by 
interruption,  that  the  two  days  (viz.  yes¬ 
terday  se’nnight  and  the  MotKlay*  fol¬ 
lowing)  that  he  was  five  hours  each  on 


At  this  period  the  biographer  of 
Sheridan  considers  that  he  had 
1  cached  to  the  sninniit  of  his  fame: 
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W  e  slutll  not  truce*  tlie  inclaiiclioly 
breakinp:  up ofohl  iViemlships  ainon^ 
men  of  the  bij^liest  talents  that  this 
country  ever  protliiced,  nor  the  dis¬ 
asters  which  a  short- sijili ted  policy, 
opposed  all  along  by  Sheridan,  oc¬ 
casioned  to  the  country  after  the 
comnienceinent  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  *rhis  has  been  done  with 
equal  judgment  and  elegance  by  Mr 
Moore.  W'e  have  only  room  to  say, 
that  on  this  great  subject  the  power¬ 
ful  eloquence  of  Sheridan  again  burst 
forth  in  tlie  year  1791-,  w'ith  the 
same  grandeur  as  ever.  It  was  at 
the  opening  of  the  Session  this  year 
that  he  delivered  his  admirable  an¬ 
swer  to  Lord  Mornington.  In  al¬ 
luding  to  the  details  which  bis  Lord¬ 
ship  had  entered  into  of  the  various 
atrocities  committed  in  Fiance,  Mr 
Sheridan  savs — 

“  But  what  was  the  sum  of  all  that  he 
had  told  the  House  ?  that  great  and  dread¬ 
ful  enormities  had  been  committed,  nt 
wliich  the  heart  shuddered,  and  which 
not  merely  wounded  every  feeling  of  hu- 
iiiiinity,  but  disgusted  and  sickened  the 
soul.  All  this  was  most  true  ;  but  what 
did  all  this  prove  ?  What,  but  that  eter¬ 
nal  and  unalterable  truth  which  had  al¬ 
ways  presented  itself  to  his  mind,  in 
whatever  way  he  had  viewed  the  subject, 
namely,  that  a  long-established  despotism 
so  far  degraded  and  debased  human  na- 
tiirc,  as  to  render  its  subjects,  on  the  first 
recovery  of  their  rights,  unfit  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  them.  But  never  had  he,  or 
would  he  meet  but  with  reprobation  that 
mode  of  argument  which  w-ent,  in  fact,  to 
establish,  as  an  inference  from  this  truth, 
that  those  mIio  had  been  long  slaves 
uught  therefore  to  remain  so  for  ever  ! 
^•0;  the  lesson  ought  to  be,  he  would 
again  repeat,  a  tenfold  horror  of  that  des- 
jxitic  form  of  government,  which  had  so 
profaned  and  changed  the  nature  of  civi- 
hred  man,  and  a  still  more  jealous  ap¬ 
prehension  of  any  system  tending  to  with¬ 
hold  the  rights  and  liberties  of  our  fellow- 
f*rcatures.  Such  a  form  of  government 
ttttght  be  considered  twice  cursed ; 
while  it  existed,  it  was  solely  responsible 
f'T  the  miseries  and  calamities  of  ita  sub¬ 
jects  ;  and  should  a  day  of  refribution 
^me,  and  the  tyranny  i>e  destroyed,  it 
"as  equally  to  l»e  charged  with  all  the 
enormities  which  the  folly  or  frenzy  of 
^  \i'ho  overturned  it  should  commit. 

but  the  madness  of  the  French  j>eople 
"as  not  confined  to  their  proceedings 
o,'*  o  ^  countr)' ;  we,  and  all 

^  rowers  of  F.urope,  had  to  dread  it. 


of  S/icridati. 

True;  but  was  not  this  also  to  be  ac’ 
counted  for  ?  Wild  and  unsettled  as  their 
state  of  mind  was,  necessarily,  upon  the 
events  w’hich  had  thrown  such  power  so 
suddenly  into  their  hands,  the  surround¬ 
ing  States  had  goaded  them  into  a  still 
more  savage  state  of  madness,  fury,  and 
des|)eration.  We  had  unsettled  their 
reason,  and  then  reviled  their  insanity  ; 
we  drove  them  to  the  extremities  that 
produced  the  evils  we  arraigned  ;  we 
baited  them  like  wild  beasts,  until  at 
length  we  made  them  so.  The  conspira¬ 
cy  of  Pilnilz,  and  the  brutal  threats  of 
the  Royal  abettors  of  that  plot  against 
the  rights  of  nations  and  of  men,  had,  in 
truth,  to  answer  for  all  the  additional 
misery,  horrors,  and  iniquity,  which  had 
since  disgraced  and  incensed  humanity. 
Such  has  been  your  conduct  towards 
France,  that  you  have  created  the  passions 
which  you  persecute ;  you  mark  a  nation 
to  he  cut  off  from  the  world;  you  cove¬ 
nant  for  their  extermination  ;  you  swear 
to  hunt  them  in  their  inmost  recesses  ; 
you  load  them  with  every  species  of  exe¬ 
cration  ;  and  you  now  come  forth  v\ith 
whining  declamations  on  the  horror  of 
their  turning  upon  you  with  the  fury 
M’hich  you  inspired.” 

It  was  in  this  Session,  and  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Treaty  with  the  King  of  Sar¬ 
dinia,  that  Mr  Canning  made  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance,  as  an  orator,  in  the  House.  He 
brought  with  him  a  fame,  already  full  of 
promise,  and  has  been  one  of  the  bright¬ 
est  ornaments  of  the  senate  and  the  coun¬ 
try  ever  since.  From  the  political  faith 
in  which  he  had  been  educated,  under 
the  very  eyes  of  Mr  Sheridan,  who  had 
long  l>cen  the  friend  of  his  family,  and  at 
whose  house  he  generally  passed  his  col¬ 
lege-vacations,  the  line  that  ho  was  to 
take  in  the  House  of  Commons  seemed 
already,  according  to  the  usual  course  of 
events,  marked  out  for  him.  Mr  Sheri¬ 
dan  had,  indeed,  with  an  eagerness  which, 
however  premature,  showed  the  value 
which  he  and  others  set  upon  the  alliance, 
taken  occasion,  in  the  course  of  a  lauda¬ 
tory  tribute  to  Mr  .fenkinson,  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  first  effort  in  the  House,  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  accession  which  his  own  party 
w'as  alx)ut  to  receive,  in  the  talents  of 
another  gentleman, — the  comjmnion  and 
friend  of  the  young  orator  who  had  now' 
distinguished  himself.  Whether  this  and 
other  friendships,  formed  by  Mr  Canning 
at  the  University,  had  any  share  in  alien¬ 
ating  him  from  a  political  creed,  which  he 
hud  hitherto,  perhaps,  adopted  rather 
from  habit  and  authority  lhain  choice,— 
or,  whether  he  was  startled  at  the  idea  of 
appearing  for  the  first  time  in  the  world, 
as  the  announced  pupil  and  friend  of  a 
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|ierson  who^  bolh  by  tiie  vehemence  of 
his  |X)Uiict(  uiui  the  irregularities  of  his 
life,  bad  put  himself,  in  some  degree,  un¬ 
der  the  ban  of  public  opinion,— or  whe¬ 
ther,  lastly,  be  saw  the  difficulties  which 
even  genius  like  his  would  experience,  in 
rising  to  the  full  growth  of  its  ambition, 
under  the  shadowing  branches  of  the 
Whig  aristocracy',  and  that  superseding 
inHuence  of  birth  and  connections  which 
had  contributed  to  keep  even  such  men  as' 
Burke  and  Sheridan  out  of  the  Cabinet, — 
n/tich  of  these  motives  it  was  that  now 
decided  the  choice  of  the  young  political 
Hercules,  between  the  two  {laths  that 
equally  wooed  his  footsteps,  none,  per¬ 
haps,  but  himself  can  fully  determine. 
His  decision,  we  know,  was  in  favour  of 
the  Minister  and  Toryism  ;  and,  after  a 
friendly  and  candid  explanation  to  Sheri¬ 
dan  of  the  reasons  and  feelings  that  urged 
him  to  this  step,  he  entered  into  terms 
with  Mr  Pitt,  and  was  by  him  immedi¬ 
ately  brought  into  Parliament. 

How'ever  dangerous  it  might  be  to  ex¬ 
alt  such  an  example  into  a  precedent,  it 
is  questionable  w’hether,  in  thus  resolv¬ 
ing  to  join  the 'ascendant  side,  Mr  Can¬ 
ning  has  not  conferred  a  greater  benefit 
on  the  country  than  he  ever  would  have 
been  able  to  effect  in  the  ranks  of  his  ori¬ 
ginal  friends.  That  party,  w'hich  has 
now  so  long  been  the  sole  depositary  of 
the  power  of  the  State,  had,  in  addition 
to  the  original  narrowness  of  its  princi¬ 
ples,  contracted  all  that  proud  obstinacy 
in  antiquated  error,  which  is  the  invari¬ 
able  characteristic  of  such  monopolies ; 
and  which,  however  consonant  with  its 
vocation,  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the 
Crown,  should  have  long  since  invalided 
it  in  the  service  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
|voplc.  Some  infusion  of  the  spirit  of 
the  times  into  this  body  had  become  ne¬ 
cessary,  even  for  its  own  preservation, — 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  inhalement  of 
youthful  breath  has  been  recommended, 
by  some  physicians,  to  the  infirm  and  su¬ 
perannuated.  This  renovating  inspira¬ 
tion  the  genius  of  Mr  Canning  has  sup¬ 
plied.  His  first  political  lessons  were  de¬ 
rived  from  sources  too  sacred  to  his  young 
admiration  to  be  forgotten.  He  has  car¬ 
ried  the  spirit  of  these  lessons  with  him 
into  the  councils  w'hich  he  joined,  and  by 
the  vigour  of  the  graft,  w'hich  already, 
indeed,  shows  itself  in  the  fhiits,  bids  fair 
to  change  altogether  the  nature  of  Tor}', 
ism. 


Wc  must  not  here  omit  a  singu- 
larlj  elc^nent  passage,  breathing  the 
same  spirit  of  indignation  against  the 
oppressors  of  Ireland,  which  is  felt  by 
e\Try  right-thinkiog  man  lo  this  verv 


day.  On  the  causes  and  cbtrartfr 
of  the  rebellion  in  that  ilUiated 
country  in  1798,  we  find  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract  from  a  speech  of  Sheridan 
delivered  in  J  une  of  that  year. 

\Vhal !  when  conciliation  w'as  held 
out  to  the  p^pfe  of  Ireland,  was  thvrt* 
any  discontent  ?  When  the  Covemmeni 
of  Ireland  was  agreeable  to  the  people, 
was  there  any  discontent  ?  After  the 
prospect  of  that  conciliation  was  taken 
away, — after  I^ord  Fitzwilliam  was  n*. 
called, — after  the  hopes  which  had  berti 
raised  were  blasted,— when  the  spirit  ot 
the  people  was  beaten  down,  insulted, 
despised,  I  will  ask  any  gentleman  l» 
point  out  a  single  act  of  conciliation  uhkh 
has  emanated  from  the  Government  of 
Ireland  ?  On  the  contrary,  has  not  that 
country  exhibited  one  continual  scene  of 
the  most  grievous  oppression,  of  the  most 
vexatious  proceedings ;  arbitrary  punish¬ 
ments  inflicted:  torture  declared  neces. 
sary  by  the  highest  authority  in  the  sister- 
kingd<Mn  next  to  that  of  the  l^islatuie  ? 
And  do  gentlenren  say  that  the  indignant 
spirit  which  is  roused  by  such  exercise  u( 
government  is  unprovoked  ?  Is  this  con¬ 
ciliation  ?  is  this  lenity  ?  Has  every  thing 
been  done  to  avert  the  evils  of  rebellion  ? 

It  is  the  fashion  to  say,  and  the  Address 
holds  the  same  language,  that  the  re* 
bellion  which  now  rages  in  the  sister- 
kingdom  baa  been  owing  to  the  machina¬ 
tions  of  ‘  wicked  men.*  Agreeing  to  the 
amendment  proposed,  it  was  my  first  in¬ 
tention  to  move  that  these  words  should 
be  omitted.  But#  Sir,  the  fact  they  as-  j 
sert  true.  It  is,  ind^,  to  the  measures 
of  w'icked  men  that  the  deplorable  slatf 
of  Ireland  is  to  be  imputed.  It  is  to  those 
wicked  Ministers  who  have  broken  the 
promises  they  held  out ;  w'ho  betiayed 
the  party  they  seduced  into  their  views, 
to  be  the  inatnimenta  of  the  fouleft 
treachery  that  ever  was  practised  agunst 
any  people.  It  is  to  those  wicked  Minis¬ 
ters,  who  have  given  up  that  devoted 
country  to  plunder,— resigned  it  a  prey 
to  this  faction,  by  which  it  has  ao  long 
been  trampled  upon,  and  abandoned  it  w 
every  species  of  insult  and  opprea«on,  by 
which  a  country  was  ever  overwhelmed.  j 
or  the  spirit  of  a  people  insulted,  that  wt  | 
owe  the  miseries  into  which  Ireland'** 
plonged,  and  the  dangers  by  which  Ei^ 
land  is  threatened.  These  evils 
doings  of  wicked  Ministers,  and,  tpp* 
to  them,  the  language  of  the  I 

records  a  fatal  and  melancholy  truth.  | 

It  is  a  most  un- Scottish-like  actieo 
to  laugh  at  a  countryman  ;  . 

the  following  story  is  so  goo*l>  ^ 


c.MirlJou^  act,  in  quatinj*  a  passai^e  whjrrc*  th*  rti’il  tlitiha  li;.',  m  m  ?*  Unless 
nt’on6  of  Sliericlan’s  »pc?t‘clu‘s  on  file  >raf>Ie  I^  irJ  at  the  of  the  Atl. 

new  administration  formed  under  miralty  ha^  the  same  rcasonln:;  *ih  l\is 
IMt  in  ItWi,  when  Lord  Melville  *’  Jxhnny  M  Crec,  he  cannot  pos. 

was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Narv .  snpp^o  that  his  inoapacKy  for  the 

Allud'ii;,  to  this  appointinent,  he  “ 

the  Naval.  Perhaps,  if  the  Noble  Lord 
But  then,  I  am  told,  there  is  the  be  told  that  he  has  no  talents  for  the 

First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,—*  Do  you  latter,  his  Lordship  may  exclaim  witli 

firi^ct  the  leader  of  the  grand  Catamaran  honest  Johnny  iM'Crce,  *  Din  they  dinna 
project  ?  Are  you  not  aware  of  the  im*  He  there,  where  the  tle’i!  ditlha  lie, 

partunt  change  in  that  department,  and  mon  ?*  ” 

lUe  advantage  the  eoumry  is  likely  to  de-  ^  ^ 

tlut  I  do  not  know  of  any  ,>iuliar  qoal  Mtbliendan  s  conduct  whi^ch 

Ijdcations  the  Noble  Lord  has  to  preside  **  connected  with  the  formation  of  a 
over  the  Admiralty;  but  1  do  know,  new  ministry,  after  the  appointment 

that  if  I  were  to  judge  of  him  from  the  of  a  regency  in  181 1.  ^  He^  will  nc- 

kind  of  cajucity  he  evinced  while  Minis-  '^cr  be  justified  by  his  friends  for 

tor  of  War,  I  should  entertain  little  hopes  the  part  he  acted  on  that  occasion, 

of  him.  If,  however,  the  Right  Hon-  and  his  enemies  will  ever  exult  in 

odrable  Gentleman  should  say  to  me,  the  ruin  of  all  his  own  prospects, 

^  Where  else  would  you  put  that  Noble  which  must,  from  all  that  we  yet 

Lord, — would  you  have  him  appointed  know,  be  attributed  to  his  own  liaii- 

War.Minister  again  ?*  I  should  say,  Oli  diwork.  Alas  !  the  smile  of  a  prince 

no,  by  no  means,— I  remember  too  well  jg  But  a  poor  reward  for  violated 

the  ex{>editions  to  Toulon,  to  Quihjron,  character. 

to  Coisica,  and  to  Holland,  the  responsi-  „„„  „e„  ,l,e 

bd«yn.r  each  ofwhich  the  Noble  Lord  Sheridan’s  life.  From  the  he- 

z!z£.r‘z!’  ciriS:  “•  «>■., 

('hief,  and  the  Secretary  at  War.  1  also  The  distresses  of  Sheridan  now  incrcas- 
reniember  that,  which,  although  so  glo-  ed  every  day,  and  througli  the  short  re- 
rious  to  our  arms  in  the  result,  I  still  shall  mainder  of  his  life  it  is  a  melancholy  task 
call  a  most  unwarrantable  pn>ject, — the  to  follow  him.  The  sum  arising  from 
ex|K*dition  to  Kgypt.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  sale  of  his  theatrical  property  was  so<»n 
as  the  Noble  Lord  was  so  unfit  for  the  exhausted  by  the  various  claims  u|)On  it, 
military  department,  the  naval  was  the  and  he  was  driven  to  part  with  all  that  he 
pro|>er  place  for  him.  Perhajw  there  most  valued,  to  satisfy  further  demoiuls, 
were  people  who  would  adopt  this  whim-  and  provide  for  the  subsistence  of  the  day. 
sical  reasoning.  I  remeral>er  a  story  told  Those  books  which,  as  I  have  already 
res|>ecting  Mr  Garrick,  who  was  once  ap-  mentioned,  were  presented  to  him  by  vii- 
plied  to  by  an  eccentric  Scotchman,  to  rious  friends,  now  stood,  in  their  splendkl 
introduce  a  production  of  his  on  the  stage.  bindings,  on  the  shelves  of  the  })awn> 
This  Scotchman  was  such  a  good-hu-  broker.  The  handsome  cup,  given  him 
moured  fellovv,  that  he  was  called  *  Ho-  by  the  electors  of  Stafford,  shared  the 
nest  Johnny  M*Cree.*  Johnny  WTOte  same  fate.  Three  or  four  fine  picture# 
four  acts  of  a  tragedy,  W'hich  he  showed  by  Gainsborough,  and  one  by  Morland^ 
to  Mr  Garrick,  who  dissuaded  him  from  were  sold  for  little  more  than  five  hun- 
finishing  it ;  telling  him  that  his  talent  dred  pounds ;  and  even  the  precious 
did  not  lie  that  way ;  so  Johnny  aban-  portrait  of  his  first  wife,  by  Reynolds, 
doned  the  tragedy,  and  set  about  writing  though  not  actually  sold  during  his  life, 
a  comedy.  When  this  u'as  finished,  he  vanished  away  from  his  eyes  into  otliei 
showed  it  to  Mr  Garrick,  who  found  it  hands. 

t3  be  still  more  exceptionable  than  the  Amid  all  the  distresses  of  these  lattci 
tr.igetly,  and  of  course  could  not  be  per-  years  of  his  life,  he  appears  but  rarely  tc 
suaded  to  bring  it  forward  on  the  stage,  have  had  recourse  to  |>ccuniary  assistance 
This  surprised  jxjor  Johnny,  and  he  re-  from  friends.  Mr  Peter  Moore,  Mr  Iron- 
monstMted.  *  Nay,  now,  David  (said  monger,  and  one  or  two  others,  who  did 
Johnny,)  tiid  you  not  tell  me  that  my  more  for  the  comfort  of  his  decline  tl»ar 
talents  did  not  lie  in  tragedy  ?’ — ‘  Yes,  any  of  his  high  au/J  noble  associates,  con- 
(replied  Garrick),  but  I  did  not  tell  vou  cur  In  stating  that^  except  for  such  an  oc* 
that  they  lay  in  comedy.*—*  Then  (ex-  cnsional  trifle  his  coach-hire,  he  was  lij 
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in  the  cliaral)er,of  siqkness  to  iu\uu;r- 
at  ,  w  .  ,  .  , 

‘  The  spleodkl  sorrows  that  adorn  Uie 
hearse  ;* 

1  say.  Life  and  Succour  a^inst  West. 
inir»ster-Abbey  and  a  Funeral  !’* 

This  article  produced  a  strong  and  i;e. 
neral  sens>ation,'«^5l  was  reprinted  in  the 
same  paper  the  following  day.  Its  ef. 
feet,  too,  was  soim  visible  in  the  calls 
made  at  Sherklan*8  door,  and  in  the  ap- 
I>earance  of  such  names  us  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  Duke  of  Argylc,  Ac.,  aniorjj 
the  visitors.  But  it  was  now  too  late 
the  spirit,  that  these  unavailing  tributes 
might  once  have  comforted,  was  now 
fast  losing  the  consciousness  of  twerr  thing 
earthly,  bat  pain.  After  a  succession  of 
shivering  his,  he  fell  into  a  state  of  ex¬ 
haustion,  in  which  he  continued,  with 
but  few'  more  signs  of  suffering,  till  his 
death.  A  day  or  two  before  that  event, 
the  Bishop  of  London  read  prayers  by  his 
l}ed.side ;  and  on  Sunday,  the  seventh  of 
.July,  in  the  siity-fffth  year  of  his  age,  he 


no  means,  as  has  l>ern  sometimes  assert- 
cd,  in  the  habit  of  borrowing.  One  in¬ 
stance,  however,  where  he  laid  himself 
under  this  sort  of  obligation,  deserves  to 
be  meiitioncd.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Mr  Canning  from  Lisbon,  a  letter  w'as  put 
into  his  hands,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  which  proved  to  be  a  request  from 
his  old  friend  Sheridan,  then  lying  ill  in 
bed,  that  he  would  oblige  him  with  the 
loan  of  a  hundred  pounds.  It  is  unne¬ 
cessary  to  say  that  the  rcipiest  w  as  prompt¬ 
ly  and  feelingly  complied  with  ; — and  if 
the  pupil  has  ever  regretted  leaving  the 
politics  of  his  master,  it  was  not  at  that 
moment,  at  least,  such  a  feeling  was  like¬ 
ly  to  present  itself. 

While  death  w'as  thus  gaining  fast  on 
Sheridan,  the  miseries  of  his  life  were 
thickening  round  him  also ;  nor  did  the 
last  corner,  in  which  he  now  lay  down  to 
die,  afford  him  any  asylum  from  the  cla¬ 
mours  of  his  legal  pursuers.  Writs  and 
executions  came  in  rapid  succession,  and 
bailiffs  at  length  gained  |K)sses8ion  of  his 
house.  It  was  about  the  beginning  of 
Mav,  that  Lord  Holland,  on  l)eing  in- 

forced  by  Mr  Rogers  (who  was  one  of  ,  On  the  following 

the  very  few  that  watched  the  going  out  ^  ^  ’  **  * 

of  this  great  light  with  interest)  of  the  1^''*®'“  y  • 

.  *.  .•  •  u-  u  u*  ij  r  •  j  the  house  of  his  fne 

drearv'  situation  m  which  his  old  mend  •  ^  , 

/ .  ....  .  in  Great  George-! 

was  lying,  iiaid  him  a  visit  one  evening, 

•  -.u  M  j  u  .u  From  thence,  at  on< 

in  company  with  Mr  Rogers,  and  bv  the  .  .. 

cordiulity,  suavity,  and  cheerfulness  of  his  .  ^  . 

conversation,  shed  a  charm  round  that  ^  ^  ^  Y 

chamber  of  sickness,  which,  perhaps,  no 

other  voice  but  hu.  own  could  have  im- 

_  .  tion  marks  its  rcstii 

parted. 

In  the  meantime,  the  clamours  and  in-  RICHARD  BRINSI 
cursions  of  creditors  increased.  A  shcrifl”8  BORU 

officer  at  length  arrested  the  dying  man  DIED,  7th 

in  bis  bed,  and  was  uliout  to  carry  him  this  marble  is  t 
ofT,  in  his  blankets,  to  a  spunging-house,  attache 

when  Doctor  Bain  interfered, — and,  by  PETER 

threatening  the  officer  with  the  responsi-  Seldom  has  there 
bility  he  must  incur,  if,  as  w'as  but  too  of  rank  as  graced  th 
probable,  his  prisoner  should  expire  on  liearers  W'ere  the  D 
the  w'ay,  averted  this  outrage.  Earl  of  Lauderdale, 

About  the  middle  of  June,  the  atten-  l..ord  Bishop  of  Lo 
tion  and  sj'mpathy  of  the  Public  w'cre,  and  Lord  Spencer, 
for  the  first  time,  awakened  to  the  deso-  were  His  Royal  Hi 
late  situation  of  Sheridan,  by  an  article  York,  His  Royal  H 
that  appeared  in  the  Morning  Post,—  Sussex,  the  Duke 
w'ritten,  as  I  understand,  by  a  gentleman,  quisses  of  Anglesea 
who,  though  on  no  very  cordial  terms  Earls  of  Thanet,  Jei 
with  him,  forgot  every  other  feeling  in  a  Ixirough,  Mexborou 
generous  pity  for  his  fate,  and  in  honest  moiith  ;  *  Lords  Gi 
indignation  against  those  who  now  de-  Robert  Spencer  i  ' 
serted  him.  “  Oh  delay  not,”  said  the  Cranville,  and  Dune 
MTiler,  w’ithout  naming  the  person  to  Erskine,  and  L<yned 
whom  he  alluded,— “  delay  not  to  draw  Right  Hon.  G.  Can 
aside  the  curtain  w  ithin  which  that  proud  Ac-  Ac. 
apirit  hides  its  sufferings.”  He  then  adds,  Where  were  they 
with  a  striking  antidunlion  of  what  after-  Noble  persons,  w 
wards  happened  “  Kxfyr  ministering  «  partake  the  gale” 


icy  hII,  while  any  life  re-  Whose  eloquence,  brightening  whatever 
n  i  Where  were  they  all,  it  tried, 

cks  l)ef()re,  when  their  in-  ’  Whether  reason  or  fancy,  the  gay  or 
ight  have  saved  his  heart  the  grave, 

— or,  when  the  zeal,  now  Was  as  rapid,  as  deep,  and  as  brilliant  a 
grave,  might  have  soothed  tide, 

I  the  death-bed  ?  'I'his  is  As  ever  bore  Freedom  aloft  on  its 

A’hich  it  is  difficult  to  sjteak  wave  !** 

If  the  man  was  unworthy 

lonest  offices  of  humanity  Mr  Moore  closes  his  interesting 

d,  why  all  this  parade  of  work,  with  an  impartial  analysis  of 

Qiage  over  his  tomb  ?  the  character  of  Sheridan.  This  wc 

sored  some  verses  at  the  shall  give  at  length,  as  we  consi- 
however  intemperate  in  der  it  to  be  the  most  important  part 
lid  careless  in  their  style,  of  these  Memoirs,  whetller  viewed* 
ly,  warm  from  the  heart  of  in  reference  to  the  powers  of  the 
id  contained  sentiments  to  writer,  or  the  satisfaction  and  in- 

II  his  cooler  moments,  he  struction  of  the  reader, 
itatc  to  subscribe 

u  considering  the  intellectual  powers 

IS  the  heart  to  see  bosoms  so  t-  .u  • 

,  of  this  extraordinary  man,  the  circum- 

»  stance  that  first  strikes  us  is  the  very 

Iships  so  false  111  the  great  : 

irh-torn  • _  *  scanty  foundation  of  instruction  upon 

which  he  contrived  to  raise  himself  to 
t  a  long  Im.  of  T.to  may  ^ 

of  him  who  died  friendlm  ‘i*!"™-  “  ‘A® 

ship  he  pursued,  erudition  was  not  so 

much  wanting ;  and  his  wit,  like  the 
they  can  press  to  the  fu-  laurel  of  Caesar,  was  leafy  enough  to  hide 
irray  any  barenness  in  this  respect.  In  politics, 

lom  they  shunnM,  in  his  too,  he  had  the  advantage  of  entering 
ss  and  som>w—  upon  his  career  at  a  time  when  habits  of 

may  seize  his  last  blanket  business  and  a  knowledge  of  details  were 

less  looked  for  in  public  men  than  they 
8  are  at  present,  and  when  the  House  of 
Commons  was,  for  various  reasons,  a 
more  open  play -ground  for  eloquence  and 
wit.  The  great  increase  of  public  busi¬ 
ness,  since  then,  has  necessarily  made  a 
considerable  change  in  this  resiiect.  Not 
only  has  the  time  of  the  Legislature  be¬ 
come  too  precious  to  be  wasted  upon  the 
»  mere  gymnastics  of  rhetoric,  but  even 
those  graces,  with  which  true  Oratory 
^  surrounds  her  statements,  are  but  impa¬ 
tiently  borne,  where  the  statement  itself 
^  is  the  primaiy  and  pressing  object  of  the 
hearer.  Burke,  we  know,  was,  even  for 
his  own  time,  too  much  addicted  to  what 
falconers  would  call  raking^  or  flying 
wide  of  his  game  ;  but  there  was  hardly, 
{lerhaps,  one  among  his  great  contempo- 
rarles,  who,  if  beginning  his  career  at 
present,  would  not  find  it,  in  some  de- 
^  gree,  necessary  to  conform  his  style  to 
the  taste  for  business  and  matter-^-fhet 
that  Is  prevalent.  Mr  Pitt  would  be  com- 
le  humour,  as  gay  as  the  fire-  pelled  to  curtail  the  march  of  his  sen- 
fly’s  light,  tences,— -Mr  Fox  would  learn  to  repeat^ 

'd  round  every  sutgcct^  and  rixme,  himself  less  lavirtily*— nor  would  Mr* 
as  it  play’d Sheridan  venture  to  enliven  S  question  of 
wit,  in  the  combat  as  gentle  as  t^dence  by  a  long  and  pathetic  appeal  to 
Iwight,  ^  Filial  Piety. 

r  carried  a  hearWiHAi  away  on  iu  In  addition  to  tl^  change  in  the  cha- 

meter  ind  taetd  of  the  House  of  Com* 


1  he  anonymous  writer  thus  character 
iiies  the  talents  of  Sheridan  * 


MiHtrc's  Liift’  (>!'  SJteriilan,  QOct. 

'My  whllj  it  h.is  lowered  llic  iUiUcp,  ho  was  emidoycd  in  Utying  the 
nc  of  the  qualitications  posses-  frainc-worW  of  his  wit  and  eloquence  fur 
idan,  has  created  a  demand  the  evening. 

if  a  more  useful,  but  less  splen-  That  this  habit  of  premeditation  nat 
I'hich  his  education  and  habits  not  altogether  owing  to  a  want  of  quick, 
d  have  rendered  less  easily  at-  ness,  up{)ears  from  the  power  and  livcii. 
him,  wc  must  take  also  into  ness  of  his  replies  in  Parliament,  and  the 
e  prodigious  dilierence  produ-  vivacity  of  sounc  of  his  retorts  in  convtr. 
general  movement,  at  present,  sation.  The  luliuur,  inciced,  whidi  he 
lole  civilized  world  towards  found  necessary  for  bis  public  ilisplavs 
a  movement,  which  no  was,  in  a  great  degree,  the  combined  ef. 

,  however  great  his  natural  ta-  feet  of  his  ignorance  and  his  taste  {-.-the 

I  iK)w  lag  behind  with  impu-  one  rendering  him  fearful  of  committing; 
which  requires  nothing  less  himself  on  the  mitiUr  of  his  task,  and  the 

versatile  and  cncyciopiedic  other  making  him  fastidious  and  besiia. 
a  Brougham  to  keep  ))acc  ting  as  to  the  manner  of  it.  1  cannot 

help  thinking,  however,  that  there  mint 
striking  characteristic  of  She-  have  been,  also,  a  degree  of  natural  slow. 

II  orator  and  a  wTiter,  w'as  the  ness  in  the  Arst  movements  of  his  mind 
ce  of  labour  and  preparation  upon  any  topic  ;  and  that,  like  those 
productions  in  both  lines  cost  animals  which  remain  gazing  u{X)n  tluir 
his  the  reader  has  seen  some  prey  before  they  seize  it,  he  found  it  ne. 
oofs  in  the  preceding  pages,  cessary  to  look  intently  at  his  subject  for 
le  pa{)ers  left  behind  by  him  some  time,  iiefore  he  w'os  able  to  inuko 
1  nothing  to  the  stock  of  his  the  last,  quick  sfiring,  that  mastered  it. 
ret,  they  have  given  us  an  in-  Among  the  proofs  of  this  de|Kindencc 
his ‘manner  of  producing  his  of  his  fancy  upon  time  and  thought  for 
s,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  next  its  developeinent,  may  lie  mentioned  his 
»ting  thing  to  the  w'orks  them-  familiar  letters,  as  fur  as  theh  fewness 
hough  no  new  star  has  been  enables  us  to  judge.  I iad  bis  wit  been  a 
,  the  history  of  the  formation  fruit,  that  would  fall  without  shakiog,** 
ve  already  fiossess,  and  of  the  w'e  should,  in  these  communications  at 
trocess  by  which  they  were  least,  iind  some  casual  windfalls  of  it. 

firm  to  retain  their  gatjiered  But,  from  the  want  of  sufficient  time  to 
las,  as  in  the  instance  of  The  search  and  cull,,  he  seems  to  have  giren 
Scandal,  been  most  interesting-  up,  in  despair,  all  thoughts  of  being  lively 
i  to  us.  in  his  letters ;  and,  accordingly,  as  the 

ne  marks  of  labour  arc  disco-  reader  must  have  observed  in  the  speci- 
roughout  the  whole  of  his  Par-  mens  that  have  been  given,  his  composi- 
career.  He  nevsr  made  a  ,  tions  in  this  way  are  not  only  unenlivened 
any  moment,  of  w'bich  the  l»y  any  excursions  beyond  the 'hounds  of 
ore  or  less  detailed,  has  not  mere  matter  of  fact,  but,  fmm  *  the  habit 
d  among  his  |)apers~— with  the  or  necessity  of  taking  a  certain  portion  of 
issagcs  generally  w  ritten  two  or  time  for  correction,-  are*  singularly  con- 
«  over  (often  without  any  ma-  fused,  disjointed,  and  inelegant  in  their 
ige  in  their  form)  upon  amall  style.  •  * 

jieces  of  paper,  or  on  cards.  To  It  is  certain  tl^t  even  his  hon-maft  in 
itiae  of  cflect  did  he  attend,  that  society  were  not  always  to  be  set  down  to 
ind,  in  more  than  one  instance,  the  credit  of  the  cxrcasion  ;  but  that,  fre* 
ndum  made  of  the  precise  place  qucntly,  like  skilful  priests,  he  pre|wed 
the  words  “  Good  God,  Mr  the  miracle  of  the  moment  bcfore-haiuL 
were  to  be  introduced.  These  Nothing,  indeed,  couM  be  more  remark- 
■y  sketches  arc  continued  down  able  than  the  patience  and  tact,  with 
*t  displays  ;  and  it  is  ol>serv-  which  he  would  wait  throu'i'h  a  whole 
w’hen,  from  the  increased  cle-  evening  for  the  exact  moment  when  the 
t  of  his  affairs,  he  had  no  longer  shaft,  which  he  had  ready  fetthered. 
collectedncss  enough  to  prepare,  might  l)e  let  fly  with  effect.  There  was 
to  speak,  uo  effort,  either  obvious  or  disguwod,  lo 

ly  time  he  could  have  found  for  lead  to  the  subject— no^**  question  de- 
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could  be  eipcctcd  from  a  bpirit  that  so  various  services,  against  the  cons  and 
far  outgrew  its  limits,  and,  in  paying  donkeys  entrenched  in  the  ditches.  Be. 
the  tax  of  fidelity  while  he  asserted  the  ing  of  so  playful  a  disposition  himself  it 
freedom  of  dissent,  showed  that  he  could  was  not  wonderful  that  he  should  tkc 
sacrifice  every  thing  to  it,  except  his  opi-  such  pleasure  in  the  society  of  children, 
nion.  Through  all  these  occasional  va«  I  have  been  told,  as  doubly  characteristic 
nations,  too,  he  remained  a  genuine  of  him,  that  he  has  often,  at  Mr  Monck. 
Whig  to  the  last;  and,  as  I  have  heard  ton's,  kept  a  chaise  and  four  waiting  half 
one  of  his  own  party  happily  express  it,  the  day  for  him  at  the  door,  while  he 
was  **  like  pure  gold,  that  changes  colour  romped  with  the  children, 
in  the  fire,  but  comes  out  unaltered.**  Among  his  habits,  it  may  not  be  un. 

The  transaction  in  1812,  relative  to  interesting  to  know  that  his  hours  of  com. 
the  Household,  was,  as  1  have  already  {Hwition,  as  long  ns  he  continued  to  bean 
said,  the  least  defensible  part  of  his  public  author,  were  at  night,  and  that  he  requi. 
life.  But  it  should  be  recollected  how  red  a  proAision  of  lights  around  him  while 
broken  he  was,  both  in  mind  and  iMKiy,  he  wrote.  Wine,  too,  was  one  of  his  fa. 
at  that  |wriod  ; — his  resources  from  the  vourite  helps  to  inspiration  : — “  If  the 
Theatre  at  an  end, — the  shelter  of  Par-  thought  (he  would  say)  is  slow  to  come, 
liaiiicnt  about  to  be  taken  from  over  his  a  glass  of  good  wine  encourages  it,  and, 
head  also,— >and  old  age  and  sickness  when  it  does  come,  a  glass  of  good  wine 
coming  on,  as  every  hope  and  comfort  rewards  it.** 

vanished.  In  that  wTeck  of  all  around  Having  taken  a  cursory  view  of  his 
him,  the  friendship  of  Carltun.House  was  Literary,  Political,  and  Social  qualities,  it 
the  last  asylum  left  to  his  pride  and  his  remains  for  me  to  say  a  few  words  upon 
hope ;  and  that  even  character  itself  that  most  important  point  of  all,  his 
shouUl,  in  a  too  zealous  moment,  have  Moral  character. 

I»e€n  one  of  the  sacrifices  offered  up  at  There  are  few  persons,  as  w-e  have  seen, 
the  shrine  that  protected  him,  is  a  sub-  to  whose  kind  and  affectionate  conduct, 
jecl  more  of  deep  regret  than  of  wonder,  in  some  of  the  most  interesting  relations 
The  poet  Cuw'ley,  in  speaking  of  the  of  domestic  life,  so  many  strong  and  ho- 
uopruductiveness  of  those  pursuits  con-  nourable  testimonies  remain.  The  pains 
nected  with  Wit  and  Fancy,  says  beau-  he  took  to  win  back  the  estranged  feelings 
tifully—  of  his  father,  and  the  filial  tenderness  with 

Where«id,  fairies  once  have  danced,  no 

gra,«  «  ill  ever  grow  'T  “ 

°  out  by  the  right  road,  however,  in  after 

but,  unfortunately,  thorns  tri/Z  grow  years,  it  may  have  missed  the  way.  The 

there; — and  he  who  walks  unsteadily  enthusiastic  love  which  his  sister  bore  him, 

among  such  thorns  as  now  beset  the  once  and  retained,  unblighted  by  distance  or  ne* 

enchanted  path  of  Sheridan,  ought  not,  gleet,  is  another  proof  of  the  influence  of 

after  all,  to  be  very  severely  criticised.  his  amiable  feelings,  at  that  jwiod  of  life 

His  social  qualities  w'erc,  unluckily  for  when  he  was  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the 

himself,  but  too  attractive.  In  addition  w'orld.  We  have  seen  the  romantic  fond- 
to  his  powers  of  conversation,  there  was  a  ness  which  he  preserved  towards  the  first 
well-bred  good-nature  in  his  manner,  as  Mrs  Shmdan,  even  while  doing  hi*  ut- 
wcll  as  a  deference  to  the  remark^'  and  most,  and  in  vain,  to  extinguish  the  same 
opinions  of  others,  the  want  of  which,  very  feeling  in  her.  With  the  second  wife,  a 
often,  in  distinguished  wits,  offends  the  course  nearly  similar  was  run  the  same 
self-love  of  their  hearers,  and  makes  even  “  scatterings  and  eclipses’*  of  affection, 
the  dues  of  admiration  that  they  levy  a  frbm  the  irregularities  and  vanities  in 
sort  of  Droit  dc  Seif^nrury^  jwid  with  which  he  continued  to  indulge,  but  the 
unwillingness  and  distaste.  same  hold  kejH  of  each  other’s  heart*  to 

No  one  was  so  ready  and  cheerful  in  the  last.  Her  early  letters  to  him  breathe 

))romoting  the  amusement  of  a  country*  a  passion  little  short  of  idolatry,  ^ 
house ;  and  on  a  rural  excursion,  he  was  devoted  attentions  beside  his  death-bed 
always  the  soul  of  the  |>arty.  His  talent  showed  that  the  essential  part  of  the  fed- 
at  dressing  a  little  dish  was  often  put  in  ing  still  remained, 
requisition  on  such  occasions,  and  an  Irish  To  claim  an  exemption  for  frailties  IM 
stew'  was  that  on  which  be  particularly  irregularities  on  the  score  of  genius,  while 
plumed  himself.  Some  friends  of  bis  re-  there  arc  such  names  as  Milton  and 
call  with  delight  a  day  of  this  kind  which  ton  on  record,  were  to  be  blind  to  iheex- 
they  passed  with  him,  when  be  made  ample  which  thew  and  other  great  n>«| 
the  whole  party  act  over  the  Battle  of  have  left,  of  the  grandest  inteHectatl 
the  Pyramids  on  Marsden  Mocr,  and  or-  powers,  combined  with  the  most  virtuoj* 
dered  “  Captain**  Cieevcy  and  others  upon  lives.  But,  for  the  biae  given  early  •• 
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iniiul  by  education  and  circumstances, 
f\en  the  least  charitable  may  Ih:  inclined 
to  make  large  allowances,  VVe  have  seen 
how  idly  the  young  days  of  Sheridan  w  ere 

vt-asted _ how  soon  he  was  left  (in  the 

words  of  the  Prophet)  “to  dwell  care¬ 
lessly,**  and  with  w’hat  an  undisciplined 
temi>erament  he  was  thrown  ’ upon  the 
world,  to  meet  at  every  step  that  never- 
failing  spring  of  temptation,  which*  like 
the  fatal  fountain  in  the  Garden  of  Armi- 
da,  sparkles  up  for  ever  in  the  pathway 
of  such  a  man 

“  Un  fonte  sorge  in  lei,  chc  vaghe  c  monde 
Ila  Tacque  si,  chc  i  riguarduqti  asscta, 

Ma  dentro  ai  freddi  suoi  cristalli  asconde 
Di  toscu  esiran  malvagita  hccreta.*’ 

Even  marriage,  w’hich  is  among  the 
sedatives  of  other  men*8  lives,  but  formed 
a  part  of  the  romance  of  his.  The  very 
attractions  of  his,  wife  increased  his  dan¬ 
ger,  by  doubling,  as  it  were,  the  power 
of  the  world  over  him,  and  leading  him 
astray  l»y  her  light  as  well  as  by  his  own. 
Had  his  talents,  even  “then,  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  manege  of  a  profession, 
there  was  still  a  chance  that  business, 
and  the  round  of  regularity  W'hich  it  re¬ 
quires,  might  have  infused  some  spirit 
of  order  into  his  life.  But  the  Stage~ 
his  glory  and  his  rujn — opened  upon 
him ;  and  the  property  of  which  it  made 
him  master  was  exactly  of  that  treach¬ 
erous  kind,  which  not  only  deceives  a 
man  himself,  but  enables  him  to  deceive 
others,  and  thus  combined  all  that  a  per¬ 
son  of  hi^ carelessness  and  ambition  had 
most  to  dread.  An  uncertain  income, 
which,  by  eluding  calculation,  gives  an, 
excuse  for  improvidence,  and,  still  more 
fatal,  a  facility  of  raising  money,  by 
which  the  lesson,  that  the  pressure  of 
distress  brings  with  it,  is  evaded  till  it 
comes  too  late  to  be  of  use— such  was 
the  dangerous  power  put  into  his  hands,, 
in  his  si x.and- twentieth  year,  and  a- 
midst  the  intoxication  of  as  deep  and 
quick  draughts  of  fame  as  ever  young 
author  quaffed.  Scarcely  had  the  zest  of 
this  excitement  begun  to  wear  oft’,  when 
he  was  suddenly  transported  into  another 
sphere,  where  successes  still  more  flat¬ 
tering  to  his  vanity  awaited  him.  With¬ 
out  any  increase  of  means,  he  became 
the  companion  and  friend  of  the  first 
Nobles  and  Princes,  and  paid  the  usual 
tsx  of  such  unequal  friendships,  by,  in 
the  end,  losing  them,  and  ruining  him- 
•^If*  The  vicissitudes  of  a  political  life, 
and  those  deceitful  vistas  into  olftce  that 
for  ever  o|iening  on  his  pony,  made 
his  hopes  as  fluctuating  and  uncenain  as 
his  means,  and  encouraged  the  same  de¬ 


lusive  calculations  on  both.  He  seemed 
at  every  new  turn  off  affairs  to  be  on 
the  point  of  redeeming  hpnself ;  and  the 
confidence  of  others  in  his  resources  was 
no  less  fatal  to  him  than  his  own,  as  it 
but  increased  the  facilities  of  ruin  that 
surrounded  him. 

Such  a  career  as  this — so  shaped  to¬ 
wards  wrong,  so  inevitably  devious — it 
is  impossible  to  regard  otherwise  than 
w'ith  the  most  charitable  allowances.  It 
W'os  one  long  ])aroxysm  of  excitement— 
Xio  pause  for  thought— no  inducenwnU 
to  prudence — the  attractions  all  drawing 
the  wTong  way,  and  a  voice,  like  that 
which  Bossuet  describes,  crying  inexora¬ 
bly  from  behind  him,  On,  On  !**  In¬ 
stead  of  wondering  at  the  wreck  tliat 
followed  all  this,  our  only  surprise  should 
be,  that  so  much  remained  uninjured 
through  the  trial,— that  his  natural  good 
feelings  should  have  struggled  to  the 
last  W'ith  his  habits,  and  his  sense  of  all 
that  w'as  right  in  conduct  so  long  sur¬ 
vived  his  ability  to  practise  it. 

Numerous,  how'ever,  as  were  the  cau¬ 
ses  that  concurred  to  disorganise  his  mo¬ 
ral  character,  in  his  pecuniary  embar¬ 
rassment  lay  the  source  of  those  blemishes 
that  discredited  him  most  in  the  eyes  of 
the  w'orld.  He  might  have  indulged  his 
vanity  and  his  passions,  like  others,  witli 
but  little  loss  of  reputation,  if  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  these  indulgencies  bad  not 
been  obtruded  upon  oliservation  in  the 
forbidding  form  of  debts  and  distresses. 
So  much  did  his  friend  Richardson,  who 
thoroughly  knew  him,  consider  his  whole 
character  to  have  been  influenced  by. 
the  straitened  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  that  he  used  often  to 
say,  “  If  an  enchanter  could,  by  the 
touch  of  his  wand,  endow  Sheridan  sud¬ 
denly  W’ith  fortune,  he  w'ould  instantly 
transform  him  into  a  most  honourable 
and  moral  man.**  As  some  corrobora¬ 
tion  of  this  opinion,  I  must  say  that,  in 
the  course  of  the  inquiries  which  my 
task  of  biographer  im)X)scd  upon  me,  I 
have  found  all  who  w’cre  ever  engaged 
in  pecuniary  dealings  with  him,  not  ex¬ 
cepting  those  who  sufTered  most  severely^ 
by  his  irregularities,  (among  which  class 
I  may  cite  the  respected  name  of  Mr 
Haminersley,)  unanimous  in  expressing 
their  conviction  that  he  alwuiys  meant 
fairly  and  honourably ;  and  that  to  the 
inevitable  pressure  of  circumstances  a- 
lone,  any  failure  that  occurred  in  his  en¬ 
gagements  was  to  be  imputed. 

There  canrrot,  indeed,  be  a  stronger 
exemplification  of  the  truth,  that  a  want 
of  regularity  becomes,  itself,  a  vice,  from 
the  manifold  evils  to  w'hich  it  leads,  than 
the  whole  history  of  Mr  Sheridan’s  pe- 
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cuniary  ImiiNartlons.  So  far  from  never  Jielf  of  its  merit  and  adrantanres ;  nnd 

|myin<;  his  debts,  as  is  often  asserted  of  where  he  hap|)ened  to  be  just,  left  u* 

iiiui,  he  was,  in  fact,  always  paying;—  doubtful  (as  lA)ckesays  of  tluwe  relipoiis 

but  in  such  a  careless  and  indiscriminate  i)eople,  who  believe  right  by  ch.inci\ 

manner,  and  with  so  little  justice  to  him-  without  examination,)  ‘‘  whether  even 

self  or  others,  as  often  to  leave  the  re-  the  luckiness  of  the  accident  excused  the 

si)ectah!e  creditor  to  suffer  for  his  pa-  irregularity  of  the  proceeding.” 

tience,  while  the  fraudulent  dun  was  |xiid  The  ctmsequence,  however,  of  this 
two  or  three  times  over.  Never  exam-  continual  paying  was,  that  the  number  of 
iiiing  accounts  nor  referring  to  receipts,  his  creditors  gradually  diminished,  and 
he  seenicd  as  if,  (in  imitation  of  his  own  that  ultimately  the  amount  of  his  dehis 
t’harleH,  preferring  generosity  to  justice,)  W’as,  taking  all  circumstances  intone, 
he  wished  to  make  poylnff  as  like  as  |x>s-  count,  by  no  means  considerable.  Two 
sihle  to  Interest,  too,  with  its  years  after  his  death  it  appeared  by  a 

usual,  silent  accumulation,  sw'elled  every  list  made  up  by  his  Solicitor,  from  claims 
debt ;  and  I  have  found  several  instances  sent  in  to  him,  in  consequence  of  an  ad- 
among  his  accounts  W’jiere  the  interest  vertisement  in  the  news|>a^iers,  that  the 
upon  a  small  sum  had  been  suffered  to  bond  Jide  debts  amounted  to  about  five 
increase  till  it  outgrew  the  principal ; —  thousand  five  hundred  {>ounds. 

“  minima  pan  ipsa  puelh  sui.**  If,  therefore,  we  consider  his  p^cu- 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  his  niary  irregularities  in  reference  to  the  in- 
debts  were  by  no  means  so  considerable  jury  that  they  inflicted  upon  others,  the 
as  has  been  supposed.  In  the  year  1808,  quantum  of  evil  for  which  he  is  respon. 
he  empowered  Sir  R.  Berkely,  Mr  Peter  sible,  becomes,  after  all,  not  so  great. 
Moore,  and  Mr  Frederick  Homan,  by  -There  are  many  persons  in  the  enjoy, 
power  of  attorney,  to  examine  into  his  ment  of  fair  characters  in  the  world, 
jHreuniary  affairs,  and  take  measures  for  who  would  be  happy  to  have  no  deeper 
tlie  discharge  of  all  claims  u|X)n  him.  encroachment  upon  the  pro|)erty  of  others 
'I'hese  gentlemen,  on  examination,  found  to  answer  for,  and  w'ho  may  well  won- 
that  his  bona  fide  debts  were  about  ten  dcr  by  what  unlucky  management  She- 
thousand  pounds,  while  his  apparent  debts  ridan  should*  contrive  to  found  so  ex- 
nmounted  to  five  or  six  times  as  much,  tensive  a  reputation  for  bad  pay  upon  so 
Whether  from  conscientiousness  or  from  small  an  amount  of  debt, 
pride,  however,  he  would  not  suffer  any  Let  it  never,  too,  be  forgotten,  in  es- 
t>f  the  claims  to  be  contested,  but  said  timating  this  part  of  his  character,  that 
that  the  demands  were  all  fair,  and  must  had  he  been  leas  consistent  and  disinter, 
be  paid  just  as  they  were  stated  ;  though  ested  in  his  public  conduct,  he  might 

it  was  well  known  that  many  of  them  have  commanded  the  means  of  being  in- 

had  been  satisfied  more  than  once-  These  dependent  and  resjiectahle  in  private.  He 
gentlemen,  accordingly,  declined  to  pro-  might  have  died  a  rich  apostate,  instead 
feed  any  farther  with  their  commission.  of  closing  a  life  of  patriotism  in  beggary. 

Du  the  same  false  feeling  he  acted  in  He  might  (to  use  a  fine  expression  of  his 

1813-14,  when  the  balance  due  on  the  own)  have  “  hid  his  head  in  a  coronet, 

sale  of  his  theatrical  property  w'as  paid  instead  of  earning  fbr  it  but  the  barren 
him,  in  a  certain  number  of  Shares,  wreath  of  public  gratitude.  While,  there- 
When  applied  to  by  any  creditor,  he  fore,  we  admire  the  great  sacrifice  that 

would  give  him  one  of  these  Shares,  and  he  made,  let  us  be  tolerant  to  the  errors 

allowing  his  claim  entirely  on  his  own  and  imprudences  which  it  entailed  upon 

showing,  leave  him  to  pay  himself  out  of  him  ;  and,  recollecting  how  vain  it  i*  ta 

it,  and  refund  the  balance.  Thus  irre-  look  for  any  thing  unalloyed  in  this 

gular  at  all  times,  even  when  most  wish-  world,  rest  satisfied  with  the  Martyr, 
ing  to  be  right,  he  deprived  honesty  it-  without  requiring  also  the  Saint. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 

LONDON.  ding  statistical  and  topographical  Rci)orts> 


A  Member  of  the  Asiatic  Society  has 
ill  the  press,  “  An  Historical  View  of 
the  Hindoo  Astronomy,  from  the  earliest 
|)eriixl  to  the  present  time.” 

The  sixteenth  and  last  volume  of  the 
new  edition  of  the  Theatre  Complet 
dcsGrecs,'' by  M.  Raoul  Rochette,  is  just 
ready  fur  publication. 

Mr  Dransby  Cooper  will  publish,  in  a 
few  days,  an  Anatomical  Description  of 
the  Ligaments,  os  connected  with  the 
.luints. 

Mr  E.  II.  Barker  is  preparing  for  the 
press  a  Biography  of  the  late  Dr  Parr. 

A  French  translation  of  the  novel 

Marriage/*  is  about  to  appear  in  Paris. 

An  elegant  Collection  of  chaste  Amatory 
Poems,  from  the  best  authors,  will  appear 
within  the  month. 

A  new  edition  of  Bishop  Andrews* 
“  Prcces  Privatae  Quotidianaj,”  first  pub* 
lished  in  1G73,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
nearly  ready. 

The  Fruits  of  Faith,”  with  Elegies  and 
other  Moral  Poems,  by  H.  Campbell,  are 
announced  for  publication. 

A  French  translation  of  Scotch  Border 
Minstrelsy  will  appear  in  Paris  within  a 
few  days. 

The  modern  French  Biography,  en¬ 
titled  “  Biographie  des  Contem[)oraines,” 
will  be  completed  by  the, publication  of 
two  more  volumes  in  the  course  of  the 
month. 

The  first  Part  of  a  new  work,  entitled 
”  Laconics,  or  the  best  Words  of  the  best 
Authors,”  will  be  published  on  the  Its  of 
November,  and  a  Part  will  appear  month¬ 
ly  until  the  work  is  complet^,  which  will 
not  exceed  tw’elve  Parts,  with  highly- 
finished  Portraits. 

Antediluvian  Phytology,  illustrated  by 
a  collection  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plants 
peculiar  to  the  coal  formations  of  Great 
Britain,  by  E.  J.  Artis,  is  announced  in 
4io. 

Sketches,  {X)litica1,  geographical,  and 
(statistical,  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  &c.  will  soon  l)e  published. 

Dr  J.  A.  Paris  has  in  the  press,  a  work. 
«n  the  Digestive  Functions,  and  on  the 
various  complaints  incident  to  their  dis¬ 
ordered  states ;  with  a  general  view  of 
Curative  Dietetics. 

^  Dr  J.  E.  Sinith*8  Practical  Treatise  on 
Pouons,  forming  a  comprehensive  Manual 
ol  Toxicology,  ia  nearly  ready. 

A  Treatise  on  Epidemic  Cholera,  and 
•''ketches  of  the  Diseases  of  India?  inclu- 
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&c.,  by  Junies  Anneslcy,  Esq.  of  the  Mad¬ 
ras  Medical  Establishment,  will  soon  be 
published. 

The  Brazen  Mask,  a  Novel,  by  Mrs 
Charlotte  Putney  ;  Montville,  or  the  Dark 
Heir  of  the  Castle ;  and  the  Stranger  of 
the  Valley,  or  Louisa  and  Adelaide,  an 
American  Talc,  are  announced  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Sephora,  a  Hebrew  Tale,  dcfunriptive  of 
the  country  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  man¬ 
ners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Israelites, 
may  shortly  Ije  expected. 

Outlines  of  Truth,  by  a  Lady,  are  in 
the  press. 

Botanical  Sketches  of  the  Twenty-four 
Classes  in  the  l.innman  System,  with  fifty 
specimens  of  English  plants,  taken  from 
nature,  containing  an  account  of  their 
place  of  grow'th,  time  of  flowering,  and 
medicinal  proiicrties,  with  many  Plates, 
are  announced. 

Nugaj  Saerm  ;  or.  Psalms  and  Hymns 
and  Spiritual  Songs,  will  soon  be  publish¬ 
ed  in  a  neat  pocket-volume. 

A  new  edition  will  shortly  appear  of 
the  Vanity  of  this  Mortal  Life,  or  of  Man 
as  considered  only  in  his  i)resent  Mortal 
State ;  Vith  a  Dedicatory  Epistle  to  a 
Mourning  Family,  by  John  Howe,  M.A., 
of  Magdalen  College,  Oxon.  •,  > 

A  translation  of  the  Six  Cantos  of  Klop- 
stock*s  Messiah,  in  Verse,  will  shortly  he 
published. 

The  Camisard,  or  the  Protestants  of 
Languedoc,  a  Talc,  in  three  vols.  12mo., 
is  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  Secret  Correspondence  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ur- 
sins,  from  the  original  MS.  in  the  |K>8ses- 
sion  of  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  is  nearly 
ready,  t 

Memoirs  of  Monkeys,  &c.  «Stc.,  fcp. 
8vo.,  may  shortly  he  expected. 

Herban,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Cantos,  is 
announced. 

An  Epitome  of  Classical  Geogra|>hy, 
with  Historical  Notices  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  Ancient  Nations,  &c.,  by  W.  C. 
Taylor,  A.B.,  will  speedily  he  published. 

The  Plays  of  Clara  Gasul,  u  Spanish 
Comedian,  are  announced  for  publication, 
in  post  8vo. 

Part  11.  of  the  Economy  of  the  Eyes, 
by  Dr  Kitchener,  is  just  ready  for  publi¬ 
cation. 

Messrs  Treuttel  and  WiirU  have  in  the 
press,  both  in  English  and  in  French,  Se¬ 
cret  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
3P 
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France,  during  the  Hovolution  ;  with  ori-  The  volume  is  intended  more  esjxjriallv 
ginal  and  authentic  Anecdotes  of  contem-  for  the  religious  reader  of  literary  compo^ 
porary  Sovereigns,  and  other  distinguished  sitions,  and  will,  therefore,  contain  only 
personages  of  that  eventful  periotl :  from  those  productions  that  have  an  obviously 
the  journal,  letters,  and  conversations  of  religious  or  moral  tendency.  The  il. 
the  Princess  Lamballe.  By  a  Lady  of  lustrations  (twelve  in  number)  arc  bv 
Hank,  in  the  confidential  service  of  that  Martin,  Westall,  Corlwuld,  Wright, 
unfortunate  l*rince8S.  Fach  edition  will  Brook,  &c.  ;  and  the  engravings  by 
be  published  in  two  vols.  8vo.,  and  will  Heath,  Finden,  Mitchell,  Melville,  &.c. 
l)e  accompanied  with  a  portrait  and  fac-  &c. 

similes.  The  Rev.  C.  Wellbeloved,  Theological 

A  Greek  and  English  Dictionary,  on  Tutor  at  the  York  College,  has  just  pub. 
the  Plan  of  Schrevelius,  is  announced,  lished  the  Fourth  Part  of  his  improved 
Besides  the  various  parts  of  words  usual  Translation  of  the  Bible,  with  Notes  cri. 
in  that  work,  this  Dictionary  will  be  found  tical  and  explanatory,  and  vi’ith  practical 
to  contain  all  the  inflexions  of  words  used  Uctlections,  for  the  use  of  families.  This 
in  the  New  Testament ;  and  also  the  part  completes  the  Pentateuch,  w-iih  an 
w’ords  peculiar  to  those  Greek  Tragedies  abstract  of  the  Mosaic  l.aw,  systematically 
commonly  read  at  schools.  By  the  Rev,  arranged  ;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Jew. 
John  Groves.  ish  boc*ks  and  economy. 

The  Antiquary’s  Portfolio,  or  Cabinet  Mr  Thomas  Sharpe  has  announced  a 
Selection  of  Historical  and  Literary  Curi-  Dissertation  on  the  Coventry  Pageanis 
osities,  in  two  vols.  post  Svo.,  will  speed-  and  Mysteries.  A  history  of  the  earliest 
ily  be  published.  dramatic  entertainments  of  this  country 

The  Hearts  of  Steel,  a  new  historical  has  long  been  wanted,  and  this  promises 
novel,  by  the  author  of  “  O’Halloran,”  to  be  acuriousand  highly.interestingpub- 
&c.  may  be  exj-iected  in  a  few  days.  lication. 

The  Blessings  of  Friendship,  and  other  The  S^^eches  of  Mr  Canning,  we  arc 
Poems,  by  James  M ‘ Henry,  B.M.  will  given  to  understand,  are  in  the  pre.ss,  un- 
soon  be  published.  dcr  the  su|ierintendance  of  a  gentleman 

Loudon’s  Kncyclopoedia  of  Agriculture  and  a  scholar,  in  every  respect  qualified 
will  appear  in  a  few  days.  Also,  the  for  the  task.  This  work  is  to  consbt 
Gardener’s  Quarterly  Register,  and  Maga-  of  two  volumes,  with  a  preface,  notes, 
zine  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement,  &c.  . 

to  be  continued  every  month.  Reprinting  for  publication,  Rei»rts  of 

The  Highest  Castle  and  the  Lowest  the  Parliamentary  Proceedings  of  last 
Cave,  or  Events  of  days  that  are  gone,  Session,  systematically  arranged  and  criti- 
by  the  author  of  “  The  Scrinium,”  is  now  cized,  one  vol.  Svo. — Also,  in  another  vo- 
just  ready.  lume,  to  be  had  sejiarately,  if  r^uired, 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Pandurang  Abstracts  of  all  important  l^apcrs  present- 
liar),  a  Hindoo,  will  shortly  be  published,  ed  during  the  Session.— To  be  continuetl 
in  three  vols.  12mo.  annually. 

Instructions  for  Cavalry  Officers,  trans-  Dr  Ayre,  author  of  the  work  on  the 
lated  from  the  German  of  General  Count  Functional  Derangement  of  the  Liver,  and 
Dismark,  by  Captain  L.  Beamish,  4th  other  organs  of  digestion,  has  in  the  press 

Dragoon  Guards,  are  just  ready.  a  work  on  the  Pathology  and  Treatment 

The  Mirror  of  the  Months  is  in  the  of  Dropsies  ;  the  Second  Part,  whkh  wnll 
press.  be  published  in  a  few  weeks,  ccnlainin" 

A  Century  of  Surgeons  on  Gonorrhoea,  an  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  TreaUnent 
and  on  Strictures  of  the  Urethra,  is  an-  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver, 
nounced  for  publication.  Joseph  John  Gurney  has  an  8vo.  vo- 

We  are  informed  that  a  complete  His-  luroe  in  the  press,  to  be  entitled.  Essay* 
tory  of  the  city  of  Westminster  is  in  pre-  on  the  Evidences  and  Doctrines  of  .Chris- 
paration.  It  will  contain,  besides  anec-  tianily. 

dotes  of  the  illustrious  individuals  who  Mr  J.  Bentley  has  in  the  press*  an  Hi^- 
have  resided  in  it,  an  ample  illustration  of  '  torlcal  View  of  the  Hindoo  A8iffHH>m\, 
the  sports  and  pastin>e8  which  took  place  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  that  science  in 
in  the  palace  of  Whitehall  daring  the  India  down  to  the  present  time, 
reigns  of  James  and  the  Charles’s.  Every  A  Panoramic  View  of  the  City  of  Li- 
olject  of  architectural  and  topographical  verpool,  taken  from  the  opposite  side  of 
interest  will  be  duly  noticed.  the  river,  is  about  to  appear. 

A  work  on  the  plan  of  the  German  Lite-  The  forthcomiog  volume  of  the  Forget- 
rary  Almanacks  will  be  published  early  Me-Not  wUl  be  ready  for  delivery,^ 
In  the  month  of  November  next,  by  Messrs  time  in  November^  The  literary  dij***' 
Baynes  &  Son,  of  Patemoster-Row.— -  ment  embraces,  among  many  oti»#ei  **** 
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trilmlions  in  verse  and  prose  from  the  Peter  Steel,  A.  M.  is  preparing  for  pub* 
|r;:i8  of  James  Montgomery,  Ksq.,  Rev.  licalion  a  Greek  Vccabulary,  with  I’.xer- 
G.  Croly,  Rev.  R.  Polwhele,  J.  H.  Wif-  cises,  intended  for  the  use  of  the  junior 
fen,  Esq.,  Henry  Neele,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  pupils. 

Bianco  White,  J.  Bowring,  Esq.,  T.  There  is  in  readiness  for  the  ])rcss,  and 
Harral,  E.sq.,  Rev.  G.  Wotxlley,  Rev.  W.  will  be  published  by  subscription,  an  in- 
B.  Clark,  W.  C.  Staflbrd,  Esq.,  H.  teresting  work,  dedicated  by  j)€rmi5sion 
Braiidreth,  Esq.,  Mr  J.  Bird,  Miss  Lan-  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Lord  Stow- 
don,  Mrs  Hemans,  Miss  Mitford,  Mrs  ell,  entitled,  “  A  Digest  on  the  Law  of 
Ilo.iand,  Mrs  Bowdich,  Miss  Pickersgill,  Scotland  relating  to  Marriage,”  but  from 
Mrs  C.  U.  Wilson,  the  late  Mrs  Cobbold,  its  great  extent  and  im()ortance,  it  em- 
iMiss  Hatfield,  &c.  &c.  dec.  The  highly-  braces  the  Primitive  Institution,  and  His- 
finished  Engravings,  fourteen  in  number,  tory  of  Miwriage,  with  its  l.aws  in  most 
are  executed  after  the  designs  of  Westall,  of  the  civilized  States;  likewise  the  Ca- 
Sinjiloton,  H.  Corlwuld,  Prout,  Hills,  non  and  Civil  Laws,  with  the  Practice, 
Pugin  &c.,  by  Heath,  Findcn,  G.  Cor-  Grounds,  and  Principles  of  our  Institution- 
lx)uld,  Le  Keux,  Winckle,  and  other  al  Writers  ;  and,  under  appropriate  Heads 
eminent  artists.  and  Classitications,  the  numerous  detailed 

A  Critical  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  St.  Decisions  in  the  Constitorial  Court  and 
Luke,  translated  from  the  German  of  Dr  College  of  Justice,,  since  its  Institution, 
Frederic  Schleiermacher:  with  an  Intro-  nearly  three  Centuries  past,  with  the 
duction  by  the  Translator,  containing  an  Judgments  of  the  House  of  Peers  in 
account  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  Questions  on  this  subject,  up[)caled  to  that 
origin  of  the  three  first  Gospels  since  Right  Honourable  House.  Alsothe  Rights 
Bishop  Marsh's  Dissertations,  one  vol.  consequent  on  Marriage,  l.egal  and  Con- 
Svo.  ventional,  in  danie  mairinionii^  and  the 

Scottish  Songs,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;  Rights  consequent  on  its  dissolution,  and 
illustrated  with  Notes,  a  critical  Introduc-  other  w'eighty  considerations,  introduced 
tioD,  and  characters  of  the  most  eminent  in  the  work,  and  calculated  to  be  in  the 
Lyric  Poets  of  Scotland,  by  Allan  Cun-  highest  degree  useful  to  the  Judge,  Law- 
ningham,  four  vols.  post  8vo.  yer.  Professional  Gentleman,  Heads  of 

The  Elements  of  the  Diff'erential  and  Families,  the  Guardians  of  Youth,  the 
Integral  Calculus,  by  the  Rev.  Dionysius  Clergy,  Kirk  Sessions,  Session  Clerks, 
Lardner  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  Svo.  Parochial  Schoolmasters,  and  Teachers, 
An  Analytical  Treatise  on  Plane  and  the  thoughtless  and  inexperienced  youth 
Spherical  'I'rigoncmetry,  by  the  Rev.  Dio-  of  licth  sexes,  and  to  all  persons  of  sound 
nysius  Lardner,  of  the  University  of  discretion.  And  it  is  the  more  interesting 
Dublin.  8va  at  the  present  moment,  than  at  any  for- 

The  proprietor  of  Smirke's  Illustrations  mer  |ieriod,  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
to  Shakspeare  has  nearly  ready  for  pub-  Law  of  Marriage  excites  the  greatest  in- 
lication  a  series  of  Plates  in  continuation  terest  in  this  and  the  sister  kingdom, 
of  that  undertaking,  but  which  will  con-  To  be  published  in  four  books  se)iarately, 
sist  of  original  designs,  by  the  most  cele-  with  an  Index  Materiarum,  a  Running 
brated  Artists  of  the  present-day,  and  be  Margin,  and  a  correct  l.ist  of  the  Nanies 
found  worthy  to  rank  with  such  distin-  of  the  numerous  decided  cases,  and  re- 
gnished  talent.  ferwees  to  authorities  of  the  highest  cele- 

Mr  Kendall  is  preparing  for  the  press,  brity,  and  a  useful  and  copious  Appendix. 
Ancient  Knightho^  and  its  Relations  By  Peter  Halkerston,  LL.D. 
with  the  |Mi6t  and  present  state  of  So-  i  The  Last  of  the  Lairds,  or  the  Life  and 
ciety ;  and  particularly  with  the  Modem  Opinions  of  Malachi  Mailings,  Esq.  of 
Military  Profession.”  The  same -author  Auldbiggings.  By  the  AatiK)r  of  An. 
is  also  preparing  for  the  press,  “  Geolo-  nals  of  the  Parish,  &c. 
gical  Errors,  and  Mytho-Zoology,  or  In-  The  Omen  ;  elegantly  printed  in  a 
quiries  concerning  Serpents,  Crakens,.  pccket  volume.  , 

Unicorns,  Were- wolves.  Ogres,  Pigmies,  The  Robber,  and  other  Poems,  by  John 
to  which  is  added.  Contributions  Marshall,  in  one  volume  18mo. 
fo  the  Natural  and  Civil  History  of  save-  The  History  of  the  Sufferings  of  the 
ral  known  Animals.”  Church  of  Scotland  from  the  Restora- 

_  V  f  -  tion  to  the  Revoluiioni  By  the  late  Rev. 

-  .  Robert  Wodrow,  Minister  of  thq  Gospel 
EDINBURGH.  Eastwood.  A  new  Edition,  in  eight 

A  new  and  improynd  Edition  of  St.  volumes  8vo.,  containing  a  Memoir  of 
Guerdonl^  Well,  and  other  Poems^  by  the  the  Author,  a  Preliminary  pjssertation, 
iete  Mr  Thomas  Wlike,  Teacher  of  Ma-  many  Important  Documents  never  be- 
thsDBties  in  the  Academv  Dumfries.  fore  Dttblished,  numerous,  notes  of  Ulus- 
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LONDON. 

PINE  AETS. 

Engraved  Specimens  of  the  Architec¬ 
tural  Antiquities  of  Normandy.  By  J. 
and  H.  l^c  Keux,  after  Drawings  by 
Pugin.  Part  I.  medium  4to.  £.1  nil tiCd. 

imperial  4to.  £.2..  I2«6d. 

Historical  Notices  of  the  Coll^iate 


Church,  Of  Royal  Free  Chapel,  of 
Martin-le-Grand,  London.  8vo. 

Part  II.  of  the  Connoisseur’s  Reperto- 
rium  ;  or,  a  Universal  Historical  Record 
of  Artists,  and  of  their  works.  By  Thos. 
Dodd.  12mo.  7s.  6d. 

Number  VH.  of  Views  in  London  and 
its  Environs,  engraved  by  Charles  Hwth» 
from  Drawings  by  P«  Dewint,  W. 
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all,  A.R.A.,  nnd  F.  Mackenzie.  Imp. 
Svo.  9*. — Proofs,  royal  4to.,  l-ki..^lndia, 
proofs,  royal  4to.,  £.1. 

A  Sunrise  ;  Whiting  Fishing  at  Mar¬ 
gate,  drawn  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A., 
and  engraved  on  steel  by  Thomas  Lup- 
ton.  Prints,  14«.— Proofs,  £.1. — India 
pa|>er,  XMitSs. 

Part  VII.  of  the  Ladies’  Scrap-Book, 
and  Picturesque  Repository  of  the  Fine 
Arts :  detaining  sixteen  engravings,  and 
eight  i>ages  of  letter-press.  3a. 

LAW. 

Eden  on  the  Bankrupt  Law.  Royal 
8vo.  £.  Ill  10s. 

Swinburne  on  Descents.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

'I’ainlyn  on  Terms  of  Years.  9s.' 

Williams’s  Annual  Abstract  of  the 
Statutes,  passed  in  the  present  year  1825, 
f»  Geo.  IV.,  being  the  sixth  session  of  the 
seventh  Parliament  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with 
notes  and  comments ;  the  whole  carefully 
abridged.  By  Thomas  Walter  Williams, 
Esq. 

I  mpey’s  Questions  on  the  Practice  of 
the  Courts  of  King’s  Bench  and  Common 
Pleas.  8vo.  1 2s. 

MEDICIKC. 

An  Ex;)osition  of  the  Principles  of  Pa¬ 
thology,  and  the  Treatment  of  Diseases. 
By  Daniel  Pering,  M.D.  8vo.  lis. 

Illustrations  of  the  Inquiry  respecting 
Tuberculous  Diseases.  By  John  Baron, 
M.D.  8vo.  15s. 

An  introductory  volume  to  “  Collec¬ 
tions  from  the  unpublished  Medical  Writ¬ 
ings  of  the  late  Dr  Parry.”  By  Charles 
Henry  Parry,  M.D.  10s. 

Medical  Researches  on  the  Effects  of 
Iodine,  in  Bronchocele,  Paralysis,  Cho¬ 
rea,  Ac.  By  A.  Manson,  M.D.  12s. 

Practical  Observations  on  certain  Pa¬ 
thological  Relations  which  exist  between 
the  Kidneys  and  other  Organs  of  the 
Human  B(^y,  especially  the  Brain,  Mu¬ 
cous,  Membranes,  and  Liver.  By  John 
Fosbroke,  Surgeon.  8vo.  6&. 

Observations  on  Tetanus :  illustrated 
by  cases  in  which  a  new  and  successful 
mode  of  treatment  has  been  adopted.  By 
Henry  Ward,  Surgeon.  5s. 

Conversations  on  the  Physiological  Sys¬ 
tem  of  Medicine  of  Professor  Broussais. 
^vo.  9s. 

The  Works  of  the  late  Matthew  Bail- 
lie,  M.D. ;  to  which  is  prefixed,  an  Ac- 
<^unt  of  his  Life.  By  James  Wardrop. 
2  vols.  8vo.  £.lii5s. 

MISCELLAXEOUS.* 

Milburne’s  Oriental  Commerce.  By 
Thomas  Thornton.  Royal  8vor  £.lHl6Sf 
Williams’s  DLiry.  ISmo.  Bs.  6d. 

Roister  to  August  !6, 
1825.  12mo.  Bs.  Gd. 


Improvements  in  Civil  Architecture,  or 
a  new  System  of  Ventilation.  By  J.  L. 
Burridge.  8vo.  2s. 

Alien’s  Modern  Horsemanship  for 
Gentlemen,  with  plates.  8vo.  Xlnls. 

Allen’s  Modern  Horsemanship  for  La¬ 
dies.  £.1iils. 

The  Trial  of  Judge  v.  Berkeley  and 
others ;  tried  at  Hereford.  8vo.  3s. 

Instructions  to  Young  Sportsmen  in  all 
that  relates  to  Guns  and  Shooting.  By 
Lieut.  Col.  P.  Hawker.  4th  edition, 
medium  8vo.  18s. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Gospel  of  St.  John,  in  German, 
with  an  analytical  and  interlineary  Trans¬ 
lation.  By  George  Hamilton.  4e.  Gd. 

Boys’s  Key  to  the  Psalms.  8vo.  8s.  Gd. 

Bickersteth  on  the  Sacrament,  new 
edition.  12mo.  5s. 

Bruce’s  Sermons.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

Burnside  on  the  Sabbath.  12mo.  5s. 

The  Pulpit.  Vol.  IV.  8vo.  8s. 

Quarterly  Theological  Review,  Vol.  I. 
8vo.  12s. 

Tattam’s  Prayers.  18mo.  2s. 

Jesus  Christ  the  True  God  and  Eter¬ 
nal  Life,  by  the  concurrent  voice  and  tes¬ 
timony  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  By 
Thonias  F.  Churchhill,  M.D.  8vo.  6s. 

A  Course  of  Catechetical  Instruction, 
or  the  Life,  Doctrines,  Death,  and  Resur¬ 
rection  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  By  the 
Rev.  Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of  Claver- 
ton,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Kenyon. 

Biblical  Questions,  illustrative  of  the 
History,  Doctrines,  and  Precepts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  By  the  Rev. 
Harvey  Marriott,  Rector  of  Claverton. 

NOVELS,  TALES,  &C. 

O’llalloran ;  or  the  Insurgent  Chief. 
An  Irish  historical  novel  of  1798.  4«.  6d. 

The  Contrast,  or  Scotland  in  1745  and 
1825.  12mo.  5s. 

Domestic  Anecdotes.  Royal  18mo.  5s. 

Endless  Entertainment,  or  ('omic.  Ter¬ 
rific,  and  Legendary  Tales.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

Realities,  not  a  Novel :  a  Tale  from 
real  life.  4  vols.  £.lit4s. 

Illustrations  to  Boccacio  II  Decamer- 
one  da  Ugo  Foscolo.  By  Stothard.  8vo. 
£.1. ;  4to.  £.2. ;  on  India  paper,  £.3. 

Bayley’s  Tales  of  the.  Heath.  12mo. 
5s.  Gd. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

A  Manual  of  the  Elements  of  Natural 
History.  By  J.  F.  Blumenbach.  Trans* 
lated  fmm  the  (verman,  by  R.  T.  Gore. 
8vo.  14s. 

Flora  Conspicua,  No.  II L  containing 
four  coloured  figures.  3s.  Gd. 

A  Selection  of  the  most  ornamental 
flowering,  hardy,  exotic,  and  indigenous 
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Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Herbaceous  Plants  for 
eiubellishin;;  Flower-gardens  and  Plea¬ 
sure-grounds.  By  Richard  Morris,  F.L.S. 
iS:c. 

Burrow’s  Conchology.  Crown  8vo, 
16s. 

roETiiv. 

l.c  Corsaire,  Poeme  en  trois  chants; 
truduit  de  TAnglais  de  Lord  Byron,  en 
vers  Krarujais.  6vo.  5s.  (id. 

Thoughts  on  an  Illustrious  Pxile;  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  Persecutions  of  the  Pro¬ 
testants  in  1815.  With  other  Poems. 
By  Hugh  Stuart  Boyd,  Ksq.  8vo.  3s.  (Id. 

Lady  Byron’s  Reply  to  her  Lord's 
Farewell.  Cs. 

Miirtin  Luther,  a  Poem,  in  three  Parts. 
8vo.  6s. 

The  Rainbow;  or  Original  Poems,  ru¬ 
ral,  humorous,  and  historical.  By  P. 

Bastien.  Is.  6d. 

The  Spirit  of  British  Song.  No.  I. 

The  Innocents,  a  sacred  drama ; 
Ocean ;  and  the  Earthquake  at  Aleppo. 
12ino.  3s.  6d. 

Cowper’s  Poems.  3  vols.  16mo.  West- 
uir.s  designs.  1 6s.  6d. 

Belcher’s  Poetical  Sketches.  12mo.  5s. 

M’-Donogh’s  Gratitude,  a  poetical  essay. 
12mo.  3s. 

Plumptre’s  one  hundred  Fables  in 
Verse.  12nio.  5s. 

Gonzalo,  and  other  Poems.  1 2mo.  4s. 

POLITICS,  &C. 

Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  British 
F'lnpire.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

Review  of  the  Evidence  taken  before 
the  Irish  Committees  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  8vo.  3s.  (Jd. 

Chapman’s  Rejwrt  of  the  Manchester 
and  Dee  Ship  Canal.  Folio.  4s. 

England,  Ireland,  America,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  A  Series  of  Letters  to 
a  Friend,  on  the  State  of  Ireland,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Question,  and  the  Merits 
of  Constitutional  Religious  Distinctions. 
By  E.  A.  Kendall,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  8vo.  14s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS.  * 

A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  i^er- 
formeil  in  1822-24;  containing  an  Ex¬ 
amination  of  the  Antarctic  Sea  to  the 
74th  degree  of  Latitude,  and  a  Visit  to 
Terra  del  Fuego.  By  James  Weddell, 
Esq.  8vo.  IBs; 

Wanderings  in  South  America,  the 
North-West  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Antilles,  from  1821  to  1825.  By  (Varies 
Waterton,  Esq.  4to.  X.lwllii6d. 

Cam|:^lPs  Juvenile  i  Cabinet  of  Voy¬ 
ages  and  Travels.  18mo.  4e. 

•  ^Bullock's  Travels  in  Mexico,  new  edi- 
Um.  2  vols.  Foolecap  8vo.  168. 

^  Chandler’s  Travels  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece,  new  edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  18s. 


'tw  PuhUcutfons, 

Sketches  of  Corsica;  or  a  Jonrnal 
written  during  a  Visit  to  that  Island; 
with  an  outline  of  its  History  ;  and  s|x«! 
cimens  of  the  l.anguage  and  Poetry  of 
the  People.  By  Roljert  Benson,  M.a. 
F.R.S.  6vo.  10s.  6d. 

An  Account,  Historical,  Political,  and 
Statisticaf,  of  the  United  Provinces  of  Kio 
de  la  Plata.  Translated  from  the  Spa. 
nish.  8vo.  12s. 

A  Picturesque  and  Descriptive  T(  ur  in 
the  Mountains  of  the  High  Pyrenees: 
comprising  twenty-four  Views  of  the 
most  interesting  Scenes,  from  original 
Drawings  taken  on  the  s}V)t.  By  J.  Har¬ 
dy,  Esq.  Royal  8 vo.  £.lnl0s. 

CLASSICS. 

Selections  from  the  Latin  Poets.  Part 
I.  Rs.  Part  II.  4'».  6d.  , 

Demosthenis  0|>era  Omnia,  Greek  et 
Latin,  Curante  Schaefer.  Vol,  V.  8vo. 
128. 

T.  Livii  Patavina  Historiarum  ab  Urhc 
Condita  I.ihri  qui  supersunt  omnes,  cx 
recensione  Arn.  Drakenborchii.  .Accedunt 
Nctae  Integra;  ex  editionibus  J.  B.  I.. 
Crevierii,  cum  Indice  rerum  locupletissi- 
mo.  4  vols.  8vo.  i!. In  16s. 

Rupert’s  Notes  to  Tacitus.  8vo.  12s. 

SaePs  Introduction  to  Geography.  By 
Butler.  2s.  6d. 

Stirling’s  Juvenal,  edited  by  Dr  Nut- 
tall.  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Platonis  Phaedo  a  Bekkero.  8vo.  9s. 

Just  published,  the  Principal, Roots  of 
the  Latin  Language,  simplified  by  a  Dis¬ 
play  of  their  Incorporation  into  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Tongue,  with  copious  Notes ;  fomt- 
ing  part  of  Mr  Hall's  Intellectual  System 
of  Education  (as  explained  in  a  public 
Lecture '  delivered  at  Willis’s  Rooms  on 
Saturday  the  8th  of  May  1824,)  where- 
by  an  Adult,  previously  unacquainted  in 
the  slightest  degree  with  Latin,  was  en¬ 
abled,  in  the  short  space  of  only  uven 
ilays^  to  acquire  so  considerable  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Latin  Language,  as  to  trans¬ 
late,  parse,  and  scan,  the  whole  of  the  first 
Book  of  Virgil’s  iEneid.  In  one  volume, 
royal  Bvo.,  price  8s.  6d.  boards,  or  10s. 
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conUiinin'?  a  full  and  faithful  delini^ation 
of  every  thing  done  hy,  or  relating  to, 
the  British  Senate  during  that  most  inter¬ 
esting  })eriod.  Hvo.  16«, 

The  History  of  Chivalry,  or  Knighthood 
and  its  I'imes.  By  Charles  Mills,  Esci- 
2  vols.  8 VO.  jLMii4s. 

BIOGRAniV. 

The  Military  Exploits,  fee.  of  the  Em- 
pccinado.  Translated  from  the  Spanish. 
By  a  General  Ofticcr.  8vo.  7s. 
iMeiuoirs  of  Miss  C.  E.  Carey.  3  vols. 

8  VO.  £.2ii?s. 

Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  France,  from 
168i  to  1720,  from  the  Diary  of  the 
.Marquis  de  Dangeau.  2  vols.  8vo. 

Memoirs  of  the  Countess  de  Gcnlis. 

Vols.  V.  and  VI.  Post  8vo.  16s. 

Life  of  Paul  .Tones.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
The  Suhaltern  Officer ;  a  Narrative. 
By  CapUlin  G.  Wood.  8vo.  £.1mIs. 

Memoirs  of  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Queen, of 
Bohemia,  daughter  of  Ring  James  I.  By 
Miss  Benger.  2  vols.  post  8vo.  £.li)4s. 

“  Some  Passages”  in  the  Life  of  Ego- 
met  Bon-mot,  Esq.  2s. 

Memoirs  of  Miss  Mullinger.  12mo. 


3s.  6(1. 

Walton’s  Angler.  48mo.  Cs.  boards. 
Walton’s  Lives.  12mo.,  portraits,  18s. 
boards. 

Walton's  Lives.  Post  8vo.,  portraits, 
£.2i(2s.  boards. 


EDINBURGH. 

The  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Joumaly 
conducted  by  Professor  Jameson.  No. 
XXVI.  with  engravings.  7s.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  use  of  the  Ste¬ 
thoscope  ;  with  its  application  to  the 


Diagnosis  in  diseases  of  the  Thoracic  Vis¬ 
cera  ;  including  the  i’athology  of  their 
various  artbetions.  By  William  Stokes, 
M.D.  Post  8vo.  6s.  6d. 

The  Edinhurgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal.  No.  LXXXV.  6s. 

Historical  and  Descriptive  Aceount  of 
Rosslyn  Chapel  and  Castle,  with  eight 
engravings.  Foolscap  8vo.  3s. — proof 
plates,  4s.  Cd. 

Poems  by  Henry  Scott.  12mo.  7s. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  principal  questions 
at  issue  between  the  Baptists  and  Pedo- 
baptists,  on  the  subject  aiui  the  mode  of 
Baptism.  By  .John  Munro,  KniK'katulo. 
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France — Pam,  SepL  6.  1825.— It 
has  been  confidently  asserted  here,  that 
the  object  of  the"  Duke  of  Wellington’s 
visit  to  Paris  was  to  engage  M.  de  Villele 
to  give  some  semblance  of  a  constitution 
to  Spain.  M.  de  Villele’s  reply  was,  that 
the  present  moment  was  a  most  inaus¬ 
picious  one  for  such  an  attempt ;  that  a 
portion  oi  Ferdinand’s  subjects  were 
about  levolting  against  him  for  not  being 
^ufficiMtly  despotic ;  and  should  the  re¬ 
volt  aesu  me  any  thing  like  a  lbrmidable« 
attitude,  nothif^  was  more  likely  than 
that  Ferdinand  would  desert  his  Ministoi^, 
vid  throw  himaetf  into  the  arms  of  the 
htwrgents.  In  that  case,  said  the  Duke 


of  Wellington,  you  will  act  as  you  think 
most  prudent ;  hut  it  is  our  determina¬ 
tion,  on  the  first  favourable  opportunity, 
to  give  something  resembling  a  constitu- 
tion  to  Portugal.  You  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed,  replied  iM.  de  Villele,  with  Portugal, 
which  you  have  saved ;  as  to  Spain,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  create  a  strong  Mi¬ 
nisterial  party  there,  and  my  Minister, 
Zea,  is  not  wanting  in  talent  or  fitiejtxe ; 
but  the  portion  of  African  blood  that  ruas 
in  the  veins  of  the  Spaniards  has  rendered 
all  my  efforts  nugatory.  The  King  is  a 
madman,  who  is  in  a  continual  state  of 
alarm.  This,  and  the  natural  cnielty  of 
his  disposition,  renders  an  hebdomadal 
execution  almost  necemry  to  him.  Be- 


vUdtice  of  leading  him  hy  meant  of  the  rese^  which  the  company  had  otfeted  to 
prietu.  i:U  is  .clear,  th%t  with  such  a  conduct  ,  the t  General  to  Blaye,  left  this 
King  and  such  a  people,  the  establishment  place*  .There  were  on  board  iftv  of  th< 
ui  even  the  phantom  of  a  constitution  is  princi))ali  persons  of  the  town,  accompia. 
im{x>8sible.  Besides,  how  can  we  be  cm*-  nied  by  a  band  of  musicians,  and  as  the 
tain  that  he  party  of  Don  Carlos  is  not  General  6tep|)ed  on  board  the  boat,  hh 
in  secret  encouraged  by  the  Russian  Ca«  name  resounded. from  all  sides  with  aU 
binei. — This,  is  the  most  accredited  ver-  most  unbounded  acclamations.  •  The 
sion  of  a  conversation  that  has  been  the  neral  appeared  highly  pleased  with  the 
chief  topic  of  }X)litical  chiUchat  during  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  on  quit, 
tlie  past  w  eek.  ting  the  place,  said  “  1  am  not  astonished 

A  considerable  sensation  has  l)een  ex*  at  meeting  here  good  Frenchmen,  whooi 
cited  in  France  hy  a  report  that  the  treaty  1  love,  and  to  whom  I  will  give,  in  every 
with  the  llepublic  of  St*  Domingo  con-  circumstance,  the  utmost  proofs  of  niv 
tains  a  condition,  suggested  by  the  Pope,  devotedness.** 

that,  after  the  year  182  7j  any  person  pro-  The  Will  of  Pauline  Jluonapurtr, 
fessing  the  Protestant  religion  shall  be  Prineess  of  Borghete.-^The  Will  is  dated 

compelled  to  {lay ,  to  the  Government  a  at  the  Villa  Btros^zl,  near  Florence,  9th 
large  annual  tax,  or  i>e  excluded  from  the  June  1825.  We  translate  a  few  of  its  be. 
ordinary  privileges  of  citizenship.  Strange  quests.  *  -  jr.  / 

as  this  rumour  appears,  there  is  every  .  The  whole  of.  her  property  of  everv’ 
reason  to  liclieve  that  it  is  founded  on  fact,  kind  is  to  be  -  equally  Stared  among  her 
and  it  is  discussed  by  all  the  Tory  Pro*  appointed  heirs  and  residuary  legatees : 
tesiants,  who  profess  not  to  have  the  The  Comte  de  St.  Leu  (Louis  Buonaparte), 
idightest  doubt  of  its  reality.  The  emi-  the  Prince  de  Montfort  (Jerome  Buona. 
grants,  who  are  to  derive  advantage  from  ])arte),  and  the  Countess  Lissona  (Caro, 
the  {lecuniary  part  of  the  treaty,  are  very  line  Buonaparte),  subject,  however,  to 
bitter  against  M.  de  Villele,  for  reserving  the  discharge  of  the  following  legacies 
to  himself  the  entire  amount  of  the  first  To  her  nephew  and  niece— Napoleon, 
instalments  on  the  lean,  by  w'hich  lie  will  son  of  her  brother  Louis  Buonaparte,  and 
infiuencu  the  funds,  whilst  tlieir  claims  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Joseph  Buonaparte, 

are  being  thereby  investigated.  r  and  to  their  heirs,  the  Villa  Paolina  in 
There  is  a  great  demand  in  Paris  for  Rome.  This  property  is  not  to  be  alien, 
steam-engines  of  every  description,  and  ated,  under  penalty  of  being  added  to  the 
great  cdUt.-.  arc  making  by  the  manufac-  endowments  of  the  Great  Hospital  of  St. 
uircrs  to  enmpete  with  the  English  mar-  Spirito,  in  that  city, 
ket;  but  such  is  their  |K)verty,  that  they  ..  ,.To  her  nephew. Kapoleon»  sou  of  her 
re<|uire  as  much  as  three  yeais  credit  for  “  brother  .the  Em}jeror»V  the  (villa  and 
.two-tUirds  of  the  purchase-money  of  any  .)x>sse8sionB  of  St.  Martino*  on*  the  idand 
engine.  1  have  this  fact  from  the  emi-  of  Elba  ;  the  laj^ado  o(  porcelain  used' ut 
nent  firm  of  Perrier  &  Co.,  the  steam-en-  the  coronation,  “  as  it  will  remind  him 
gine  manufacturers.  These  gentlemen  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  epochs  in  the 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  the  French  ever  being  life  of  his  late  father  ;*’  also  the  box  for 
able  seriously  to  afiect  the  manufacturing  ))erfuine8,  and  the  little  bijoux  of  gold  dc. 
interests  of  Great  Britain.  vised  to  her  by  the  Emperor  the-.wholc 

The  Piloic  states,  that  “  when  ten  as  tokens  of  her  tender  affection  for  him. 
thousand  men  sh-nll  be  assembled  at  the  To  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Marquis  of 
Camp  at  Bayonne,  they  will  march  to  Douglas,  her  ncGetmirc  (portable  toilette) 
Madrid.”  We  find  it  mentioned  in  the  of  gilt  silver,  aa  a  token  of  remeinbnincc 
same  |)ai)cr,  that  eight  freemasons  bad  of  his  friendship  towards  her. 
been  executed  at  Grenada,  and  that  at  To  Jerome*8  son,  born  in 
Madrid  it  was  confidently  expected  the  Miss  Patterson,  ‘‘  whoso  iiuurriags><it8s 
French  troops  would  re-enter  S{)ain.  .  annulled,’*  80, francs*-. 

Bordeaux,,. SepUtuber  ¥oy  j  To' her  brother  the  Consfile '  ^  '®'*^** 

arrived  in  our  town  yesterday,  but  it  was  ’  liers  (Joseph  B»)*  two  vases 
quite  unexpectedly.  Immediately  a  crowd  lain.  .  ,  ^  ‘ 

of  citizens  presented  themselves  at  his  u  To  her  stiiqr  iB4aw,  tbe  Gountei*  '^ 
hotel,  and  in  the  evening  aeveral  of  the  Sh  Leu,  btr 
inuiioal  sUidenu  united  to  form  a  sere- 

nade  under  his  windowsi  this  was,  how-  •  Km  awed  km  mnBk mucbrddelit^ 
«ver,  forbidden  to  iahs  plaee  in  the  open  iOOOsdnUars,  and  her  Tu 

the  puliecw  but  was,  however,  per-  amnhor  fcaseteuervante  ttM  doHars. 
idraiod  in  oneufrthe  xiooutf  of  ^le, Hotel  To  the.  Uospitalnat  Ummi 

df  France.  This  , morning,  >nc  seven  for  the  icekbittion  of  * 


N 


Father  del  Pu/zo,  50  dollars  for  tlie  like  the  Madrid  Gazette  a  decree  of  Ferdinand 
purposes.  ‘  ^  SjiQin  against  wane  unhappy  Freema. 

'I’o  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  her  small  sorts,  a  ho  are  to  be  executed  nithin  three 
medal  case  (wriuUler)  of  cast  iron,  left  days,  for  having  l)een  caught  in  their  “  iv 
to  her  t>y  the  Fmperur  in  his  fv  ill*  dicukHia  dresses.-**  FerdinaiKl  ia  execu* 

To  the  poor  and  sacristy  of  St  Mary  ting  on  the  one  skle  the  Frceinaaona,  who 
the  Greater,  of  Rome,  200  dollars.  are  considered  aj’nonymous  with  the  con- 

To  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  two  fine  stitutlonaiista,  and  on  the  other  hand  the 
vases  of  jxircelain  sevres,  fVonr  her  lied*  Carlists,  who  are  synonymous  with  the 
chamlier  in  the  Villa  Paolina.  lovers  of  unmixed  despotism.  The  Ktoiie 

To  Lord  Gower,  her  tea-service  of  says,  without  any  remark,  that  the  Km- 
sevres  porcelain,  exhibiting  portraits  of  pecinado  haS  been  executed  at  Rosa,  in 
celebrated  females.  Castile.  I'his  chieftain  has  ended  a  life 

To  Lord  Holland,  the  books  in  her  li-  in  which  he  seems  to  have  steadily  pur- 
bmry  at  Rome.  sued  the  interests  of  his  country,  and  in 

To  the  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Ha-  ^  which  he  hus  had  no  act  of  baseness  to 
miltun,  a  small  pearl  ring.  reproach  himself.  He  was  the  first  who 

To  her  sister  the  Countess  of  Lissona.  organized,  or  gave  eifect  to  the  guerilla 
tier  two  w  arming-pans  and  two  hidet*  of  system  in  the  war  of  independence.  After 
vetmexU  Ferdinand  had  been  seated  on  the  throne, 

Spain. — Amidst  the  ignorance,  bigot-  instcaci  of  endeavouring  to  advance  him- 
ry,  and  moral  prostration  exemplified  in  self  by  sacrifu'ing  in  (leuce  the  honour  he 
SfMiin,  we  feel  cheered  and  consoled  by  had  obtained  in  the  war,  the  Fnipecinado 
tlic  display  of  any  thing  like  the  spirit  of  addressed  a  remonstrance  to  liis  Sovereign 
a  martyr.  The  day,  we  trust,  is  coming,  on  the  despotic  system  which  he  adopted, 

though  it  may  not  lie  near,  wlien  the  and  which  tilled  Spain  with  the  confusion 

Spanish  people  will  lionoiir  the  name  of  that  continues  to  the  present  day.  He 
Paul  Iglesias,  as  much  us  they  will  de-  was  banished  tVom  the  Court,  and  lived 
spise  the  crow  d  of  trumpery  saints  who  in  retirement  till  the  Cortes  called  him  to 

now’  disgrace  their  kalendar,  and  when  active  service.  He  w’as  one  of  the  last 

hearu  that  slumiKr  in  uncreated  dust**  who  was  subdued  by  the  invaders  and 
will  shed  tears  of  exultation  over  the  story  their  allies,  and  he  has  since  been  kept  in 
of  his  heroic  death.  The  French  papers  prison  ;  and  that  he  has  now  been  exe* 
say —  cuted  ia  a  prcKumptive  proof  that  his 

The  death  of  Paul  Iglesias  has  pro-  spirit  had  not  been  brought  down  to  any 
duced  among  the  people  of  Madrid  op-  act  of  servility.  Such  a  man  vras  fitted 
IKwite /sensations.  When  they  saw  ar-  to  do  honour  to  the  best  of  nations,  but 
rive,  drawn  oni  a  hurdle,  a  man  w’boro  very  unfit  for  Sfiain  in  her  present  con« 
they  had  known  as  one  of  the  most  fluu*  dition. 

rishing  citizens  of  the  capital,  a  general  The  French  pajx?rs  mention  the  exocu* 
Ntaniment  of  pity  was  manifested.  But  lion  of  Don  .Tuan  Martin  (better  known 
Iglesias  mounted  the  scaflbld,  and  having  by  the  name  of  the  Empccinado),  after 
already  the  cord  round  his  neck,  asked  to  two  years  imprisonment.  We  should  be 
Kt>cak.  Spaniards,  my  brothers,**  said  glad  to  find  the  account  groundless;  but 
I  have  been  devoted  to  liberty  ;  the  state  of  Spain,  and  character  of 
1  die  like  a  Christian ;  1  have  received  her  rulers,  afford  strong  presumptions  in 
the  aids  of  religion  ;  pray  for  me.  /  die  favour  of  its  truth.  This  gallant  man 
./Of  mg  eounlry^  far  you  alls  learn  from  was  the  most  famous  of  all  those  guerilla 
me  M)  die  with  conroge.**  Here  the  exe-  leaders  who  struggled  for  seven  years  in 
cutfoner  threw*  himself  off  w  ith  him,  and  the  cause  of  the  ungrateRil  tyrant,  who 
Tglesias  already  suspended,  cried  with  a  seems  to  have  resolved  that  no  one  who 
loud  voice,  Liheriy  or  death,**  At  this  ever  served  him  with  fidelity  shall  escape 
unexpected  incid.:nt  cries  of  **  Long  live  deatruction.  Martin  bore  a  high  charac- 
the  King**  bunia  from  all  parttt.  In  ter  for  probity  and  honour,  as  w*ell  as 
the  midst  of  these  shouts  an  erelamaikm  courage ;  and  the  manly  rccnonstrance  he 
an  opponta  character  wras  heard.  It  presented  to  Ferdinand  in  1S15,  when 
wsa  with  dilQcnlty  that  4he  individual  terror  shut  the  noutba  of  others,  does 
from  whiMB  it  proceeded  was  saved  from  him  more  credit  than  all  hit  splendid 
the  hands  of  Um  people.«-»The  Royalist  achierements*  In  the  beginning  ef  Mid, 
hrigand  and  bigot  Bei^eree  died  in  a  very  when  the  pritona  were  crowded  with  Iht 
style.  He  repented  of  his  crioie,  noblest  patriots  of  Spain,  and  every-day 
iiys  the  Madrid  Gazette,  an4i|Miyeii  that  gave  some  oenr  victim  toeiBiie  or  tbe  vaf- 
the  example  of  his  puidshMit  aright  de-  fbld,  Martin  oame  to  the  eaphal  and  put 
^  others  frxnn  a  simUar  jwtempt.  a  papw*  imo  tha  monarch*!  hands,  de- 

Tle  Empechtado^r^Wm  *^\raci  from  scribitig,  w  the  frank  and  aimplr  lan- 
XTfl.  3  Q 
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jruage  of  a  soldier,  the  evils  and  the  dan-  s»iirj;ent 
jfers  t»f  the  courtte  then  followed.  He  loJd 
Ferdinand,  that  he  had  disappointed  his 
true  trieods,'  and  placed  his  confidence  in 
unworthy  men’;  that  the  unwise  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  ministers  had  lost  America, 
mined  the  finances,  crowded  the  dun¬ 
lins,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  con¬ 
vert  even  the  churches  into  prisons  ;  that 
calumny  and  espionage  were  the  path  to 
j>referment ;  that  arbitrary  forms  and  re- 
k*ntless  {rerseculion  rendered  justice  nu- 
gatorj’ ;  that  order  and  pros|>eiity  was 
only  to  he  ex]K.'Cled  from  conciliation  and 
forgivenness ;  and,  finally,  he  advised 
him  to  convoke  the  Cortes,  according  to 
his  boieinn  promise,  us  the  first  step  to 
restore  confidence  and  credit.  “  'I’hose 
w’ho  knew  by  sad  experience,”  says  Cap¬ 
tain  Balquiere,  the  vindictive  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  men  through  whose  hands  this 
t  nergetic  ai>peal  would  necessarily  have 
to  |)aK.s,  trembled  for  the  fate  of  the  wri¬ 
ter,  whom  they  already  pictured  to  them¬ 
selves  loaded  with  chains,  and  counting 
the  days  of  an  interminable  imprisonment. 

Kelying,  however,  on  the  justice  of  his 
cause,  and  exact  truth  of  all  his  state¬ 
ments,  the  intrepid  chief  was  undaunt¬ 
ed  ;  nor  could  the  threats  of  his  enemies, 
or  entreaties  of  his  friends,  induce  him  to 
leave  Madrid,  before  k  was  ascertained 
that  his  letter  had  been  seen  by  the  mi¬ 
nisters  as  well  as  the  king.  Having  per-  don. 
formed  this  lost  sacred  oct  of  loyalty  and 
])atriotism,  Kl  Empecinado  retired  to 
Leon,  his  native  province,  where  he  con¬ 
tinued  silently  to  deplore  the  fate  of  Spain, 
until  u  pretext  was  found  for  his  exile  in 
the  ensuing  year.  This  c^curageous  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  man,  unsup|K>rted  by  the  influ. 
ence  of  family  connections,  wealth,  or 
titles,  is  stiR  a  sabjcct  of  deserved  u|>. 
plause  amongst  his  countrymen  ;  while 
the  jwwer’  of  virtue  and  conscious  inte¬ 
grity  over  a  corrupt  ministry  is  finely  il- 
hisiratud  in  the  forbearance  of  the  court.** 

Though  not  ])rofesscdlv  u  liberate  Martin 
did  not  hesitate  u  moment,  when  the 
Erench  entered  Spain  in  1823,  to  take 
arms  against  the  invaders.  With  a  small 
liody  of  partizims,  he  maintained ~  his  not  able  to  pay  so  moderate  a  sum. 
ground  in  tha  mountains  of  Leon,  after  Russia _ St. 

reslsiancc  had  ceased  every  where  else.  On  the  16th,  at  five  u*clock  in  the  tinom- 
iill  he  was  orer|)owered  and  carried  to  ing,  the  race  between  English  and  Cos- 
from  which  he  has  at  last  l»een  siick  horses,  of  which  notice  fepT 
taken,  to  add  another  to  the  list  of  iltui-  since  been  given,  took  place.  'HjaM 
trhMM  vknims  who  have  lieen  aaerificed  two  extremely  beautiful  Enrfiab 
to  the  ferocity  of  bigou,  and  the  fears  of  beloni^ig  to* an  Bogliah  Society  here,  aad 
ihe  moat  perfidious  and  base  tyrant  in  two  Co^ck  horses  belonging  to  Gsiffsl 
modern  history.  ^  OHow  Deuiston;  the  llUtancc  r.^n  ^ 

^^dhTUOAL.— It  it  mentioned  with  seVenty-fbor  vexsila-  TIth  tecoikl 
nsudh  confidence,  that  the  Kingof  Portu.  hortd  gained  the  ftffee  oft^.OOti  rubk^ 
gri  has  sent  a  requMtton  to  the  King  of  *  ItalT.— h  privafco  lettt  r  from 

ftir  his  ttuiistancc  against  the  in.  datdd  the  fSd  uIL  hitnov  ^  ^  r*** 


spirit  of  his  subjects,  and  that 
Great  Britain  has  even  given  its  assent  to 
the'  march  of  a  French  force  across  Spaitj 
into  Portugal.  The  latter  part  of  ihU 
story  is  evidently  unfounded,  since,  afur 
what  jw^ed  iti  Parliament  last  year,  it  is 
utterly  im|M>s»ible  that  the  present  Minis¬ 
try'  of  this  country  could  ever  acquiesce  in 
such  a  pruceeding- 

H o L L AN* D. — Steam  Navigation'-^Hol- 
terdam^  Sept.  1 IV— His  Britannic  Majes. 
ty*s  steam-vessel  Comet  has  come  round 
here  from  Antwerp,  w'here  she  has  been 
in  attendance  oh  the  Royal  Sovereign,  and 
landed  here  Sir  Henry  Blackwood  and  Sir 
W.  Hoste.  The  gallant  Admiral  procetd- 
ed  on  u  tour  through  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  visited  here  the  tombs  of 
the  celebrated  Dutch  Admirals  buried  in 
this  city.  Steam-navigation  is  making 
great  strides  in  this  country.  The  Rhine 
boats  have  altered  their  time  of  departure 
to  suit  the  arrival  of  the  London  steam¬ 
ers  ;  and  travellers  from  your  city  can  now 
proceed  in  one  continued  line*,  by  steam, 
up  to  Cologne.  'Phe  London  steamers 
will  now  also  be  in  communication  with 
the  Hamburgh  steamers  from  Amster¬ 
dam,  which  are  capitally  fitted  up,  and 
proceed  from  the  latter  city  to  Hamburgh 
by  inland  navigation,  and  along  the  coast 
inside  the  islands,— avoiding  thus  the 
long  o^^en-sea  passage  direct  from  Lon- 

New  CoUege  at  Rruraeia.— The  Philo¬ 
sophical  College  at  Brussels  is  expected 
to  open  on  the  third  Monday  in  October. 
It  appears  that  the  Government  spare  nei¬ 
ther  care  nor  expense,  that  every  thing  in 
this  establishment  may  be  answerable  to 
its  im|K)i‘tant  destination.  It  will  be  en¬ 
tirely  lighted  with  gas.  An  immense  hall, 
or  Iccture-rooni,  in  the  shape  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre,  and  capable  of  containing 
1201)  persons,  is  nearly  finished.  Each 
pupil  will  have  his  room  in  the  College, 
which  he  will  find  completely  furnished 
at  the  expense  of  Government.  All  the 
courses  lectures  are  ^  gratuitous :  the 
expense  of  board  is  only  200  florins ;  and 
sti[)ends  will  be  granted  to  pupils  who  trv 


above  oiercly  as  tbc  ruiiKwr  of  tl\e  day, 
without  at  all  voudiinp^  for  its  authenti¬ 
city,  as  a  deal  of  artiGcial  inystci^’ 
is  observed  by  those  who  in  fact  have  no¬ 
thing  of  im|xjrtance  to  (X)nccal. 

It  appears  quite  certain,  from  a  voricty 
of  concurring  accounts,  that  the  Turks 
have  met  with  a  signal  defeat  ofT  Misso- 
longhi.  The  French  papers  inform  us 
that  the  Greek  (Jovernment  at  Nauplfn 
had  offered  to  put  the  country  under  the 
protection  of  Britain,  and  from  the  cir- 
aimstantial  and  authoritative  manner  in 
which  the  statement  is  given,  we  lielicvc 
it  to  be  correct.  From  the  cautious  sys¬ 
tem  acted  upon  by  our  Ministers,  it  »« 
quite  plain,  that  tjiey  would  not  accept 
a  charge  of  so  eml)anrassing  a  descrip¬ 
tion.  With  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is 
well  known,  that  judging  from  what  they 
have  seen  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  they 
have  no  favourable  opinion  of  our  pro¬ 
tection.  The  offer,  therefore,  shows  de¬ 
cidedly  that  they  are  reduced  to  great 
extremities. 

I.elters  from  Corfu  state,  that  some 
dispatches  had  been  seized  upon  a  mes¬ 
senger  from  Ibrahim  Pacha,  by  which  it 
is  discovered  that  several  Austrians  of 
rank  have  l)een  deeply  intriguing  with 
the  Turkish  Government  for  the  destruc¬ 


namlw.  The  Empress  and  several  other 
members  of  the  Imperial  Family  were 
present.  The  kind  and  paternal  nature 
of  the  1{mperor*8  speech  w'us  received 
with  both  tears  and  acclamations.  It  is 
also  stated  that  he  has  sent  positive  or¬ 
ders  to  the  Commander  of  his  squadron  in 
the  Greek  seas,  that  they  are  not  to  af- 
ford  protection  to  any  Austrian  vessel 
which  may  be  taken  by  the  Greeks  whilst 
conveying  troops,  ammunition,  provi¬ 
sions,  and  stor^  for  tlie  use  of  the 
Turks,  or  otherwise  infringing  the  neu¬ 
trality  which  the  Emperor  has  resolved  to 
maintain.  All  vessels  captured  under 
such  circumstances  arc  to  •  be  abandoned 


to  their  fate. 

Grkece— The  news  from  Greece  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  favourable,  but  neverthelMs 
the  opinion  that  Lord  Cochrane  will  not 
l)roceed  (hither  aeema  to  l>e  gaining 
ground.  It  ti  now  asserted  that  his 
Jx>rdship  i^  by  qo  means  satisfied  with 
the  pec^niary  part  of  the  arrangement 
proposed  by  the  Gr»^  agents,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  certain  ge  ntlemen  who  for- 
belonged  to  the  Greek  committee, 
p  We  heiiere  the  current  reprrspntiitions, 
his  Lordsliip  by  no  meipi  ^ 

•mount  of  remu|}#fiMl^:£^|iilm«d,  hnt 
d  the  flBiipIv-Mtd.d 

tifBvGpn- 

parties  fmiia  of 


tion  of  Greece. 

The  Journal  dc  Bruxelles  mentions 
that  a  Greek  Committee  has  been  insti¬ 
tuted  at  Geneva,  on  a  similar  footing  to 
those  of  England  and  France.  Capo 
dMstria  is  a  meml)cr.  One  individual  in 
Geneva  has  made  a  donation  of  <5000 
francs  to  the  Committee. 

Nnrcnihurgt  Sept.  28. 

While  the  Turkish  Government  at  pre¬ 
sent  places  all  its  confidence  in  the  Aus*' 
trian  Internuncio,  and  endeavours  to  meet 
all  its  wishes,  it  shows  a  distrust  of  the 
French  Ambassador,  liecause  he  has  not 
given  satisfactory  answers  resjiecting  the 
great  number  of  French  officers  in  the 
service  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  assistance 
sent  to  the  latter.  But  the  Porte  shews 
itself  much  more  incensed  against  the 
English  Charge  d'A^tirs,  Mr  Turner, 
w'ho  i.s  at  present  in  a  very  disagreeable 
situation.  He  was  lately  invit^  to  a 
contereiice  with  the  Reis  Kffendi,  who 
has  the  reputation  of  l>eing  a  moderate 
and  pretty  obliging  roan  ;  but  this  time 
he  represented  to  Mr  Turneis  his 
Dragoman,  in  harsh  terms,,,  the  hostile 
conduct  of  England,  with  which  ht  bit¬ 
terly  repronched  him.  It  is.taid  tbnhllW 
inform^  thaJUtglish  Miniatar4Bf  life  -fer- 
sonak.disoontsnt  of.  the  Soltnivwith  His 
fxnid^ool,  aiki  with  his  haring  oonstaniiir 
i||iMnrsd  that  BnglHh  Goremmfm 
‘  iim  not  hinder  private  indhiduals  from 
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going  to  (ireccG,  from  entering  into  the 
■ervioe,  or  from  sending  assistance  to 
the  Greeks,  but  that  for  itsdf  and  its 
agents  it  observed  the  strictest  importi- 
ality.  The  Reis  EfTeiidi,  it  is  said,  de¬ 
clared  to  Mr  Turner,  that  all  these  as¬ 
sertions  were  incorrect ;  that  the  Sultan 
had  proofs  that  the  Governor  of  the 
Ionian  Isles,  the  English  Admiral  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  Commodore  Hamil¬ 
ton,  commanding  the  English  squadron 
in  the  Archipelago,  favoured  the  insur¬ 
gents  in  every  possible  manner,  to  the 
great  prejudices  of  the  Turks ;  that  stidi 
conduct  was  a  violation  of  all  the  {)rin- 
ciples  of  neutrality,  and  rendered  the 
Cabinet  of  I>ondon  an  accomplice  in  the 
insurrection  of  the  Greeks ;  that  if  these 
grievances  were  not  redressed,  the  Porte 
would  l)e  obliged  to  use  re{)risals  against 
England.  Mr  Turner,  it  is  said,  answered 
llie  Reis  Efl'endi,  ’  diieHy  on  the  latter 
{K>int,  with  great  energy,  and  declared 
to  him  that  the  Porte  has  been  more  than 
once  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  its 
existence  to  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
that  the  latter  wus  not  to  be  iiilimuliited 
by  threats.  It  is  aflirnied  that  a  note  was 
afterwards  drawn  up,  in  a  style  of  mo¬ 
deration,  and  presented  to  Mr  Turner, 
in  which,  how'ever,  the  Porte  insists  on 
the  recall  of  the  Governor  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  of  Admiral  Neale,  and  Com¬ 
modore  Hamilton. 

In  the  French  jtapers  w'e  find  another 
subject  of  |)oHtical  speculation,  which, 
for  a  time,  may  withdraw  the  attention 
of  tite  Parisians  from  the  toasts  and  trade 
of  the  Black  Republic.  It  is  stated  that 
the  Government  of  Greece  has  invoked 
the  ’  protection  of  England,  and  that  ne- 
gociations  have  been  commenced  for 
placing  the  Morea  and  the  Greek  islands 
underran  English  l^rd  High  Commis- 
sioncr,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ionian 
Republic.  It  is  very  clear  that  England 
cannot,  from  the  situation  in  w’hich  she 
AS  placed,  take  advantage  of  this  offer, 
allowing  it  to  have  been  made.  I'he 
principles  of  neutrality,  declared  alike  by 
England,  and  by  all  Europe,  render  it 
doubly  imperative  on  her  to  absUiin  from 
maddling  between  the  Turks  and  the 
Greeka  _  , 

^  i  ASIA. 

East  liroiE8.->Papers  from  Calcutu, 
to  the  23d  April,  by  the  way  of  Liverpool, 
4>riag  unfhvosurable  accounts  of  the  stote 
of  the  war  in* India.  Inconsequence  of 
the  xupulae  expcifeooed  .^hy  Culooel  Cot- 
ton  at  Ooanbew,  Sir  Archibald  Campbell, 
wm  advancing  lowarda  the  oapiui, 
had  found  it  necceiBfy  to  niaka  a  retieat 
af  feny  mdea.  The  management  af  the 


COct. 

war  seems  to  he  a  i  aeries  df  blunderi  on 
the  port  of  our  i)dacert.  Donabew  had 
been  supposed  to  be  to  weak  that  Colo^i 
Cotton  might  have  reduced  it  with  a  few 
hundred  men ;  and  it  turns  out  to  be 
so  strong,  that  Sir  Archibald  must  bring 
back^hts  whedeanny  forty  miles  lobe, 
siege  it  The  Bundoolah,  or  Burman 
Ein|wor’s  vizier,  has,  it  is  said,  shut 
himself  ap)in  it  'with  30,000  men,  and 
Sir  ArchibaldlCampbcIl  hopes — as  hehai. 
been  hoping  all  along— that  the  capture 
or  annihilation  of  this  force  will  end  the 
war.  He  reached  Donabew  on  the  26ih 
oft  March,  and  the  following  paragraph 
from  the  Bomlroy ‘Chronicle  shews  that 
the  preparations  f(ur  the  siege  are  not  on 
u  triding  scale He  encamped  on  a 
idain  near  the' place,  and  was  joined  by 
General  Cotton’s  party,  who  came  round 
with  their  boats  under  a  heavy  fire  front 
•  the  stockade.  Batteries,  both  for  cannon 
arui  mortar,  are  erecting  around  the 
place,  and  Bund(x)lah  is  so  strongly  in¬ 
vested,  that  his  escape  is  considered  next 
to  im(K>ssible.  The  Burmese  had  made 
two  desperate,  sorties  with  their  warele* 
phants,  but  were  gallantly  driven  back.” 
Another  letter  of  the  4th  of  April  say*, 
“  One  hundred  pieces  of  artillery  w'crc 
ready  to  open  on  'the  right  of  the  3d  in¬ 
stant,  and  a  heavy -  cannonade  was  hetrd 
at  Rangoon  in  that  direction.  Ships  were 
expect^  to  leave  Rangoon  for  this  place 
(Madras)  in  a  very  few  days,”  Official 
accounts  of  the  <  capture  of  Arricen,  by 
General  Morrison,*  have  been  received. 
The  city  was  taken  after  a  series  of  at¬ 
tacks,  which  began  'on  the  2(ith  March, 
and  terminated  on  the  Irt  of  April.  -The 
approach  to  the  place  w'us  through  a 
rugged  and  mountainous  country,  eveiy 
pass  of  which  the  enemy  had  strengthen¬ 
ed  by  their  peculiar  species  *  of  fortifica¬ 
tion.  They  display,  however,  less  cou¬ 
rage  in  defending  their  works  than  skill 
in  their  construction.  Their  resistance 
w'as  but  feeble,  except  on  the  27th,  when 
a  British  column  attempting  to  scale  ft 
steep  hill  was  driven  back,  by  means  of 
stooes  rolled  down  upon  them  from  the 
summit.  The  Britisih  loss  amounts  to 
245  killed  and  wounded.  The  ilangb* 
ter  of  the  cnensy  seerm  not  to  have 
great  4  but  the  whole  of  his  force  In 
quarter,  estimated  at  9000  men* 
posed  to  be  dispersed.  ■ 

AraiCA.— We  have  received  aceotwh 
of  ai  recent  discovery  in  Central 
which  will  soon  be  laid  beR>re  the  pu^ 
in  greater  detail  4  hut  of  wWch  ih« 
Kiwiog'CNitline  ia  aolBdenlly  euiSMW 
Majer  Clin>partoii  ond'Capialn  Dwihaw^ 
in  thecooreo  of  their  Ute  expedition  m 
that  qsurtar  of  the  wortdy  arrived  m  w 
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territory,  niid  subteqaeirtly  ref^ided  for 
some  tveeicK,  in  the  capital  of  a  nation, 
whose  nianncn  and  history  seem  likeiy 
to  oci  upy,  to  no  trivial  extent,  the  tttten* 
lion  of  the  public  of  this  country — we 
might  safely  say  of  the  whole  civilized 
ivorid.  'Fhey  found  a  nathm  jet  black  in 
colour,  but  not  in  our  sense  of  the  term 
negroes^  having  long  hair  and  fine  high 
features.  This  people  was  fimnd  to  be 
in  a  state  of  very  high  civilization  ;  and 
above  all,  the  British  travellers  witnessed 
a  review  of  7000  cavalry,  divided  into 
regular  regiments,  and  all  clothed  in  com¬ 
plete  armour.  Six  thousand  wore  the 
fierfect  hauberk  mail  of  the  early  Norman 
Knights;  most  strange  by  far  of  all,  one 
thousand  ap|)eared  in  perfect  Homan  ar¬ 
mour.  The  conjectures  to  M'hich  this 
has  given  rise  are  various.  We  confess, 
for  our.^eives,  that,  looking  to  the  polish¬ 
ed  and  voluptuous  manners  ascribed  to 
these  people,  the  elegance  of  their  houses, 
kc-  &.C. ;  in  a  word,  the  total  difference 
Iwtween  them  and  any  other  race  as  yet 
discovered  in  the  interior  of  “  Africa,  the 
mother  of  monsters,”  our  own  opinion  is 
Ktrongly  that  here  we  have  a  fragment  of 
the  old  Numidian  population;  a  speci¬ 
men  of  the  tribes  who,  after  long-con¬ 
tending  and  long  co-operating  with  Im¬ 
perial  ilorne,  were  at  last  fain  to  seek 
»«fety  in  the  central  desert,  u|)on  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  empire.  In  these  squa¬ 
drons  Messrs  Clapperton  and  Denham 
probubly  beheld  the  liveliest  image  that 
over  has  been  witnessed  by  modern  eyes, 
of  the  legions  of  Jugortha— may  we  ndt 
say  of  Hannibal  ?  The  armour,  we  un¬ 
derstand,  is  fabricated  In  the  most  perfect 
»tyl€  of  the  art ;  and  the  Roman  suits 
might  be  mistaken  for  so  many  Hercu- 
lanean  or  Pompeian  discoveries,  if  it  were 
IKissible  for  us  to  imagine  the  existence 
of  genuine  antiques  possessing  all  'the 
glossy  finish  of  yesterday's  workmanship. 
One  of  these  travellers  has  already  set  off* 
on  his  return  to  this  sable  court. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope— The  papers 
lately  received  confirm  the  intelligence 
f«Mrinerly  laid  before  the  public  res|iecting 
the  arbitrary  proceeding  of  changing  the 
currency,  and  the  convulsions  occasioned 
by  the  great  alteration  in  the  value  of 
every  artieJe.  The  public  moetinga^  of 
ihe  inhabitants,  as  might  be  anticipated, 
were  stormy  in  the  extreme,  and  the 
language  used  was,  in  some  instances, 
very  strong.  We  are  glad,  however,  to 
perceive,  by  the  latest  dates,  that  this 
f<ieling  had  greatly  subsided,  and  that  tho 
conieiiu  of  their  memorials  and  ])ctitions 
moderate,  considering  the  severe 
changes  which  hare  been  so  abruptly 
'xrou^hl  forward  in  that  unfbrlufiate  tel- 


tlement.  In  all  their  public  {wpers  thehr 
conviction  is  stated  clearly,  that  *such  a 
measure  imposed  on  the  colony  could 
only  be  brought  about  by  the  most  gross 
misrepresentations. 

AMERICA. 

Brazil — According  to  the  last  ad¬ 
vices  from  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Government 
of  l.ti  Phita  was  taking  vigorous  measures 
to  opi>ose  the  Emjieror  Pedro.  On  the 
4th  July  the  Chainl)cr  of  lleprcMntatives 
addressed  a  message  to  the  Executive, 
calling  for  information  respecting  the 
origin  and  state  of  the  war  in  the  Banda 
Oriental,  and  professing  their  resolution 
to  make  every  effort,  and  to  require  from 
the  people  every  sacrifice  to  maintain  the 
natiunul  honour.  On  the  5th  the  war 
de|)nrtment  issued  a  decree  offering  u 
bounty  f«>r  recruits  to  the  army,  and  about 
the  same  time  a  new  Minister  of  War  was 
appointed.  In  the  meantime  a  correspon¬ 
dence  was  carried  on  l>etween  LolH),'the 
Brazilian  Admiral,  who  was  blockading 
the  port  with  a  squadron,  and  Garcia,  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Bra¬ 
zilian  Admiral  accuses  the  Government 
of  Buenos  Ayres  of  favouring  the  Insur¬ 
rection  in  the  Banda  Oriental,  and  de¬ 
mands  an  explanation.  Garcia  replies, 
that  the  Admiral  does  not  seem  to  be  in¬ 
vested  'with  the  necessary  powers  to  con¬ 
duct  such  a  discussion,  but  he  denies  that 
the  republic  had  acted  in  the  manner 
supposed,  and  states  that  ft  had  been  the 
Intention  of  the  Government  to  send  a  spe¬ 
cial  mission  to  Rio  Janeiro  to  adjust  its 
relations  with  Brazil.  In  this  state  alThirs 
remained  at  the  date  of  the  last  accounts, 
in  July.  In  the  meantime  the  insurrection 
seems  to  proceed  prosperously.  A  body 
of  300  Brazilian  troops  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  insurgents  at  the 
Rio  Negro,  ahont  100  miles  from  Monte 
Video.  In  Upper  Peru  the  Colombian 
General,  Sucre,  had  warned  the  Brazilian 
commander,  that  if  he  did  not  immedi¬ 
ately  retire  from  the  province  of  Chiqoi- 
tas,  he  would  drive  him  back  by 
and  retaliate  upon  the  Brnrilian  province 
the  cruelties  the  other  ImkI  threatened 
on  Peru.  Rut  Pedro  has  taken  another 
step  which  is  likely  to  have  no  small  in¬ 
fluence  on  his  fbture  fortunes.  While 
making  outwardly  a  blnstoing  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  authority  of  Portugal,  he  has 
bartered  away  the  independence  of  Bnoll 
by  a  secret  compromise  with  hie  father. 
The  old  man  is  to  be  King  of  Portugal 
and  Rmperor  of  Brazil ;  Pedro  te  to  wn- 
joy  the  enonuikHis  title  of  Emperor  ifo- 
during  his  father's  life,  and  to  euc- 
ceedlohoth  crew  ns  et  his  demise.  Bcazil 
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7. _ Combinatiou. — It  is  with  much  breaches  of  the  peace,  and  thus  brings 

regret  that  we  are  a^aiu  obliged  to  them  under  public  odium ;  but  this 
uoTice  the  lawless  o|)erations  of  certain  having  failed,  assault  has  been  resorted 
pei*8(>ns  supjHwed  to  be  combined  col-  to.  Two  persons,  who  have  been  ac- 

lon-spiniiers.  The  threats  made,  that  tively  concerned  in  these  acts  of  inti- 
all  the  new  workmen  would  be  rooted  midation,  are  to  be  tried  this  day  in 
out  durii)*'  the  ensuing  winter,  are  the  Calton  Police  Court.  It  opj)ears 
attempted  to  be  put  into  execution  absolutely  necessary  to  appoint  a  guard 
with  all  the  former  malignity.  Bell,  to  protect  the  workers  from  the  mill 
who  so  fearlessly  appearetl  against  Kean,  till  they  reach  their  homes, 
has,  by  repeated  acts  of  intimidation,  8. — G/i/fgua'.— Such  is  the  demand 

been  forced  to  quit  his  employment,  for  machinery  in  this  country,  that 
and  has  been  wandering  about  idle  for  there  has  been,  during  the  last  two 
some  time.  There  have  of  late  been  years,  as  many  works  and  as  much  ma- 
several  cases  of  assault  upon  the  work-  chinery  put  up  in  the  neighbourhood 
men  termed  “  nobs’*  in  Messrs  Dun-  of  Glasgow,  to  make  and  to  nianufac- 
lop’s  mill.  Since  the  mill  commenced  ture  machinery  I’or  the  works  alluded 
lighting  last  week,  a  crowd  of  several  to,  as  had  been  established  lor  nearly 
hundrtds  have  every  night  lain  in  wait  thirty  years  preceding, 
lor  the  new  hands,  at  the  ciurance  to  9. — Mechanici'  Imtitution  of  Dunbar, 

the  work,  and  as  soon  as  tliey  ajipear,  — A  public  meeting  was  held  at  Dun- 
(for  safety  they  prudently  come  out  in  bar,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  u 
a  body,)  a  general  huzza  is  got  up,  and  jMechanics*  Institution,  which  was 

the  cry  is  raised  “There’s  the - nobs  chietiy  attended  by  mechanics,  and 

coming — chip  the—.”  Brick-bats,  some  respectable  public  spirited  indi¬ 
stones,  and  mud,  are  then  hurletl  at  viuuals.  Mr  Robert  Watson,  West- 
ihem  from  all  sides,  and,  from  the  dark-  bams,  stated  to  the  meeting  the  gene- 
ness,  theirRssailants  are  nut  easily  iden-  ral  objects  of  Mechanics*  Institutions, 
lifted  When  they  reach  Clyde-’street,  ami  read  the  opinions  of  -Mr  Brou^ani 
matters  get  worse.  Numbers,  who  are  and  others,  that  such  institutions  should 
lurking  in  the  closes,  join  in  the  moles-  be  formed,  and  conducted  chieily  by  the 
laiion,  and  they  are  insulted  with  tlie  mechanics  themselves,  under  the  pa- 
inost  opprobrious  epithets,  and  pelted  tronage  and  superijitendance  of  sudi 
up  the  street.  On  Wednesday  and  public-spirited  individuals  as  take  an 
'fhursd.iy  nights,  affairs  assumed  a  interest  in  the  success  of  those  iustitu- 
inore  serious  aspect.  The  workers  on  tions.  He  allude<l  to  several  gi*atify- 
their  way  were  so  pressed,  that  they  ing  instances  of  the  beneficial  conse- 
were  divided  from  eacli  other,  and  then  quences  which  had  resulted  from  the 
they  were  stoned,  and  forced  to  lake  diffusion  of  knowledp;  amongst  me- 
shelter  in  the  first  openings.  Some  chaiiics,  and  conclude  by  moving  a* 
who  found  refuge  in  the  Police  Office  series  of  resolutions,  which  were  una- 
had  been  very  ill  used,  and  made  grie-  niinously  ado[)led  ;  and  a  committee 
vous  complaints  that  they  were  mil  pro-  was  named  for  framing  a  code  of  regu- 
iecle<l  in  following  their  lawful  employ-  lations  for  the  future  govemmemt  of 
ntent  A 'married  woman,  who  works  the  Institution.  A  number  of‘  me¬ 
in  the  mill,  was  dreadfully  agitated,  chanics  immediately  became  subsciib- 
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•*-i  •’n  ’•f-TT  z^'rntZ.  iuur*a*i,*  ^- 
-iiStr^  *i  *i^ci2e  Jl  U*f  ^^tr^Okr^  *  J«f 
/l-fr-*  F' jxi-^  ^  t  ^.*€a  I^ctt  Ji* 
rxir^w -L-  jr7  .c:ru.3fc.  i::ti  !!ic«  jaw 
.Jii*  ii  ;  Lz  .m  :iitr  o.'sk  -t* 

Facce  -SK.r  v  l  *  4^ 

«cr*i.  »:#  icc:^ 

rkT.:at.  ,  «r  -riUkr,  lie  *r>.Ic  ^i^vaitc^-rr 

<ua**"-:js»  irrii  i^cca-i-e***  lo  3t 

r7-u  jzc  5>j-cvri.  i  -<ti  1  *s 
:n*  ir*I  i5  C-l)c«S;-~iAklr:^. 
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.  wc:  i  ZCK  :  XLe:!  It- 

--•CrT  ilcrs  »  i-C—  «  IS  levn  .X'r*! 


nec  jc  i:  ciic3£-  ^  i  ci- 

lrai.r.1  oj-;;  peru-Jt.ec  ;  ::  i?  lie 

jfc’r*  ♦*£.' -714^1,  V.  .•',jL.»-r.  pw  .. 

i  *ic  scru'w  ^ij  .Le  p»«c>r  cr 

•<5^^  A^*w.  — _  nferx»  i^siTi  ^ 

Zk.ijl  ~~.u  rcflr'i  iV.^  Le  'b-.c.  il  al„ 
wm:  :•}  z:^Lla;:«J\C  ^er^- 
Ise  prwesRi  ci2eii»  ib-i:  ieser-i-c  i 
ij  C<*fc«k";,  rr„cr:  *!•*<■  ^wjr.rc-^t 

^  A. ^ ^ 

« -Cl.  c.:x-c  I  c'i  Ce  cj.i  be« 
♦>*ic  tTcr;.  we'  Le;j- 

Ctr-i.^  ir  rr.  A  2.'ir-T 

Vi*  JLZC  cut’-s.  beer  iC*::  lib*  ¥  ciT  B.lh. 
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i»  •OACTu  U)  Iv>  a^fsr  liar 

ACT  oCCipr  Sira*  ic.. s  cuLr^l^twre. ** 
r.ew  w^er  ice 

¥cc,ic  ifcc  tc^  r.  IIiiiiLii,c, 


cc  the  C  ATiii-c  *irie  cl  is  cow  ccci^ 


pi^tew 


->  A  ^  SCwTllA^ 


Cii.  cle^ATl 


^icOc  c2  axecaUv:  re,  frv  e:  a  iT:*vVi:  b_r 
JTciford,  e-vli  cr-^lacer,  ai  d  the 
fc>*uxcic^  cS  tljc  ether  bri  .jes  ca  the 
siA>e  Lee  of  nsai  ihes  ibc  wxchlicet 
Biuih  crediu  The  %hJe  lice  u  Car- 
Im  is  sn/V  nLlsLed. 

li— /^i;:A»xnr^ — The  resus^itatioa 
•T  this  txinx'^  'd  stracchised  bjr  C^'ur: 
^SesKcu  fur  irrejjv iarltjr  ia  tlcct-'-a 
io  l&if)  wkhrh  was  lo  be  hr  a 

wijTaet,  wa>  prtve^'tA:  bj  a  lurt- 
<^hi  s  can.  tsle^aeiarg  ihe  vote:>,  -i^i 
a  zealous  coaxm^  bv  the  parties  u  piifl 
The  Lori  Advoeaie,  sbu 
was  uodersiood  lo  Laie  <;jv.  t  a  hicl  tl.at 
he  was  rather  aciire  in  bL<  ictertVrer-ce 
QC  a  funaer  contest .  »a*  nol  expevteU 
lo  attend ;  bet  Lis  iordship  oiade  his 
afp»rance«  accumpackd  ov  Dui^cao 
Maeziei  ar*d  Mailer  CucL,  Esqrs,  as 
his  ocuxwcl  aod  a^U  ihe  panv  op- 
ptMed  to  the  Lord  Ad\'ocate  hvi  ad* 
^lage  so  fkr«  as  ther  had  beeo  ip* 
pointed  managers  of  the  borough  cn  iu 
uwraochliexDeBt  b^  the  Court  of  Ses- 
s»on,  and  had.  In  const  queniv,  pos«e$- 


•uwc  w’  le  rvcc-rds,  a.  M.  je  ca~ 
iiey  Jc*  li'  TutefTx 

—  il  lie  the  I  iK'j  A-’TT.caK.  it 
sc.-'. tier  aoriT,  acd  !t  --r  tic  u 

Tie  i  '•e^cr. e  .n. 

-ifct  h^-r:  A  T n.Xe,  ar  r*? 
iCtu^i  c-ectt‘i  1  in,a^ 
Ik  4or  c,  eje  I  Xi  Nipuawer 
^u..  'u,  ptii.  z  A  S.C  flat  -11..  i 

ie  cac  >;**;aeq.jrt:tl]r  jun^»i  a>  s  •hct'c  - 
^r  w.cl  wiowf  i.  ar^-r^r, 

ImO  rtvM>.«AlK  K' '  ajou-iCn'c 

vcui  35  iJe  C.trv  c;  biissua: ;  accsmi 
£.wTaI  eirrac-l  ecl::*.,^  ctiti  *3»: 
t -Ahiitv:  coi-csehirs  :f  tie  '.zZs  s.r. 
UiZlZKZ  kilA  tw  Tyte  K  tills  CicCt  .c 
1.1  this  WIT  t  eTva  to  tec  ..tf 
zr Icus  created  h-ueC  .p 
-<w  C  .C-3CU  »itlii  pursers  r  laer  .tc 
I— ii'est, —  the  Lard  Actccuc's  p«j".i 
prwteM--^  j|CaLrst  lie  tievtjjoc  La 
zuc-l.^i.  It  \s  Tiii,  wfve  the :  ciu^c, 
Ai-i  the  cLrk  reCred  mica  tje  -«».\rciH 
ic.  1  «e  pwrtT  wiu  aai  ihti-c  tsf’- 
j.;::*.,.,  ici 'jcTeu  a  tlci^.'tt,  atet  isc 
d.ced  ia  the  Cs^-ix-ii-rvcaa :  lad 

p  *cpa.r^J  U.»  ^ve  three  dSters  w  2 
cs:  ii*  hfcZxurii  iht  r  s.c 
cess,  eiea  the  wcher  piMT,  »tv  la, 
,vwie  tc  the  resivulirc  x’s.'  lu  ftevi  a 
Cccncii,  ard  had  app  ‘ad  u?  ue  Nt^j; 
sad  cw  .deed  a  warraiJt  ro  drof  .‘t- 
the  C-i.  ccii-n-eai,  a.'d  ahnt: 

Stives  *:*d  a  cleri.  trwe  La  r  'i-* 
c*r. i..*rs  ;  arid  harir^  e  evttd  .\ir  itfc- 
..Lt  to  >-  iheir  cierk,  prvccevKLd  to  c»^’. 
a  C  urcl’  and  ilr^'-slr^es,  .2  wi  .  .; 
operatxa:  thx  v  nK  t  ao  '' 

are,  Thxr\:c*fe,  io  the  exas  l  afc*.  1  i'^ 
cii  with  two  sets  of  CotJaoehi.ss a-«  ^ 
£';.'t nil's,  wh.  must  h^h:  their  ta^wi 
boltU s  f*  r  preferment  thrw^h the  Jte'»‘ 
cv  tf  ux*  j^eotleciec  cf  lie  iiLa  n^T 
In  the  Court  c4  Ses>icio,-~ dWwfc<  »* 

IZ^-^CUjf  /wfTOrewewrc-— rSf 
xneetlc^  ci'  the  new  Conysikiee  ca  U* 
Im^irovenkriUs  U'  the  citvol*  Fd;>>iA.^* 
v\  a>  Leid  this  dar. 

I L — PcTtA— At  the  cLwe  of  lie  *a:. 
the  vlUa^  of  SlaiJev  fell  fiv'CB  a  »uw 
of  ^eat  pr.^qxrit/  to  alnKWt  desd***-* 
and  r\iic.  In  cuasequeiuv  ot  the  coil**- 
spinni:'.g*toIlis,  at  which  a  i^wl  CJ*k- 
ber  of  jx\)pie  were  enipioved. 
ceased  working.  A  coropai’v  'ui  t*-**- 
gi’w  became  proprietors  «>t  tie  »uiM> 
about  twu  rears  ago ;  and.  besides 
ting  the  old  wills  to  work,  tbe^  h*^ 
erected  other  works  upon  a  »u%'i 
extensive  scale,  and  otherwise 
▼•d  the  riliace.  A  new  sit^vt  has 

I  •  1  T  ®  » I  .1  _ : ,1-  f W.»  St'.uLfi 


rwu  uie  Tuuff e.  aaoc"  , 

laid  out.  Lo  run  paralkT  with  tie 
Street,  in  which  houses,  iw# 
ht|^,  with  auk's,  are  alreiilv  unisi«'^ 


xiJ.  *.*▼ 

^  t:}if  Jtfv.'OVMMillttfiWC 

^jiii.*rw»i  ««a  ;•••€▼  imhlm*. 
jztra  tn  tmpic^fd  itt  iinain^  vmty 
f*.  wr  vk*  »  an 

i  niijiijiflcv :  a^i  s»an*e>l 
s  r^  1.-V  s  nr^  st/rv^.K'tinf, 

-via  vitc^  :fiif  voffs^wciii^  a.v  W  :r« 
•'.«  «4  T>fv«:sa«» 

1 1.;  aTe^^.-^Mir.  ise*  u  >e  cnjcnr-a  9y 
.'ii';  ^u.tr  !r»,m  It^  a#*«C  *?iartvC!«*  «;i4 
jch:  j*.  1  >dvvi^  pixiii.  Twv 

5-W  ^ -Ik  iMT^r  tILMt  vW  ./•i 

♦iiTv  ciite>ai.\i.  aiHr  »  zhirl  «Kie  =* 

1’  rj^iniss*  ri:«?  ar^  uK^a^iwa 

:7  J'K’Tt  X  >i;carv.  i«  ‘ai#  vvatrv  cC  wox^ 
i:’  ^xTeciTvv  a-.'fi  t**  hevn  O’** 
tr  :ff<f  ptt.*T5cnf  af  c:;iOtk^ 
:.:*MV  •.'c«  %-aH^  L'*  w  -nar^ 

#»  .’.akf  s^-uJrva  aa  Wbe« 

i  .a-  3UCf)»«rnr  jstim.  la  aL''.'ik<tt«  irat* 
^  »  :^i  wv*  De  a^L'nkvi  w  a  ^«at 
r^mctr-  j:  »xl  >ixai*c*v  w  ."t 

.•CO?  x  .rvr  5^  re<a^^;*rvii  9oe  X  ;aa  o«a«t 
aMBUfiarcawiawC  rilb,^  «xi  iW 
T*«~*  «ut  jf  :4e  Fcnk 
i  k  /  »c(rr<i^s«.«  rW  a  b*M  b«is 

tl\TUk\i  aauer  tae  «n‘  lae 

Cjttrtctl,  to  ^  taored 
-a  :.i^  8-5C  Nrtfck'^a  v't‘  Pau:..Aa:<t:<.  to 
i-::*:cTzi?  X  var”>>:v  oc*  irn;>'weciencs. 
A-:xc^  :^^>e  Are*  ibe  new  j-awr^  ot* 
«ai.^«  <tTe>rts,  tae  tVrtttACton  of' 

■aon  sfwvrs,  t'':5CitifCkNa  o/  erf^e- 
'.-»v  x»*ic«*  led  a  bradearei! ;  liae  tor» 
ti  cf  r<?w  streets  ;  an^  lh«  $upoW> 
-V  -k’  the  tovu  wiv^  water.  1'^ 
’-•‘s  t.i  b»?  ntt$e4  ^  purrwaes 

^XMsed  to  be  pkerd  u«>Wr  tiie 
<^yv  rif  i^>euiRUnon«rs  parti v  c^NMeti 
Jv»oseiiofcleri  at  br^.  alter  ibe 
wwetwed  m  Gias^iv*  £<lii>^ 
IkuNlee.  Ac. 

I O-'-ji#/**;  Acciitmt  m  SM 9 
*i  i*j*tTm^iuk.^Th»  WAS  tbe 
^r  apcxanieJ  jur  kunckinf  kk  Ma- 
.^r*s  sit:©  frince^  i'kariotte.  A 
kuBck  was  nerrr  witoe^sak  ;  but 
^  •ria«rbo4r  aevSdmt  we  ar*  i^uut 
’•*?  recoH  caused  a  do^tkie  tkat  will 
•asth-  be  disced.  To  awNroack 
^  Ask  wketein  tke  Ckarlotte  la/,  it 
neceaiarT  to  cnKU  a  foot*krid^ 
'■WMuif  ^tn  tke  top  of  Hood-^lea,  wkiek 
'^r«ed  a  haain  from  anther  dock ; 

^  ’rkk’k  the  CharioCte  was  buiH* 
▼as  dr?;  but  the  basia,  wKiek  is  o4* 
^kaiensaans,  (beinff  capable  at' 
kAiio^  tw©  or  three  shi^)  was  tuW  d* 
*'****’•  A  few  Bitmes  bewe  the  launch 
:cw4  pkca,  the  floetl-^te>,  Aam  the 
preMeure  d'  waur  a^nst  tkeus, 
WIT  with  a  tiecnaiKlaw  craak  ; 

fcet  leii<,  cnai*- 
• with  peiatmr  ea^r  h*  gd  torwaed* 
VOI.  XVII. 


i/dan  I’irvWiCW.  tsd 

betfv  krk  suiipemkic.  gttve  ws/  in  tae 
sHvidkr*  Slid  loe  wkoie  bmss  cf"  a  kmf 
ared  or  a  ker^irevr  a-ai  act/  imi.vkAaik 
were  crev-sfatated  nacaott/  to  a  vieptk 
H  tkcrtT  >fe«,  aod  tee  rvsn  of  a  boa/ 
at  wa^rr,  ra  hettfint  uoc  te^  taaa  raewt/ 
•eec,  en^fte^rtici  tae  B>i>era>lesude«vcs* 
I'berr  cr*eo  were  but  iKhst  acti/  keard ; 
^  lae  wkide  were  Mei.'.;HCA£ed  at  sno 
»as»*  while  tae  rush  .d  a^cer  cau^iad 
suck  A  vvr:ea  th^t  ’tea^ie  t:a^  whale 
OBBur/vamf*  ami  m  a  arw  vajiHent'*, 
«re  toe  scrjig^ftm^  of'  tke  rew  ihai 
dbuted.  at  A  was  ^u:>i:ied  .  .\!a:'rjdrtaMt<4* 
se*'»u<r,  a.*?*!  Jif.'O/,  aeto  viewtct^d  on 
tile  cotr'teoaiJves  of'  aii  aae  wi:»ew». 
cu  :a»  ireadtui  bet  aN,>aieiitJir/  scene 
Vborrvr.  l*be  prmawaoffhr  exenkm* 
iav^vwiixiS  w-isi*  ttvH*e%'er.  •»  a  lew 
m>oieu:s  .:TspiA»ed.t>arc»cu«t’4/  bv  «>aie 
.fheerH*  TOO  dived  repeated  /,  A‘k1  wt 
c.  e  t*f  :  VO  jrsijcxvs  were  'U^vew'ol  mi 
bric^j*^  kxnes  ic  the  >urface»  Voeoe 
were  kstA^^cb  earned  to  tke  s‘:-ger/ 
—where*  wo  exa/  sa/,  ui  a  lew  two^ 
ssettcs*  kol'batbi  aiKi  warea  keiKLa^f 
were  in  readiness  ;  aad,  b/  the  proat^ 
exectk'cs  cf  Ik  I’crter  arvi  Mr  Mar*. 
teiU  surv;eors*  Asdsted  bv  loanv  ochers 
of'ihe  b'jcuh V ,  ike  Hves  of*  S4  x  'iBchekka* 
ak  were  preserred.  \o  meed  of'  praise 
can  *.io  these  iaiividnah  justice*  tubs 
ticukri/  ifie  two  medVal  a(etit!eaBeo. 
Ever/  exertion  is  makitx,  b/  order  of' 
:ke  pre^vr  authorities  in  the  VarsU  to 
jirv».*ure  tke  oeber  W'dk's  Meoarecon' 
linuAil/  etaplovevl  dn&^.n^  tbr  tkeas, 
it  inipi.«sible*  la  the  p'eseot  state 
of*  the  full  ikiea  tv  drain  c4l‘  the  water, 
lu  Ua'ing  a  full  view  1*1*  ike  bridge 
and  ^Ales.  it  is  itBpi.s»ibie  to  jUtack 
au/  thing  ’ke  bkme  to  aiiv  one>  Th» 
^tea  were  one  mass  ot'  kearv  titi>« 
kers,  mxi\r  of*  whick  were  10  wckea 
square*  stronglr  bracevl  with  stout  irtai* 
'rbeir  tolklil/  nia/  be  sotnewhat  Un« 
agioed,  when  it  is  stated  thiU  il  took 
neariv  40  wen  to  hoist  (lerpendiculaH/ 
a  portion  id*  one  ol*  the  gates  i  lor  it 
HHist  be  understood*  tkat  suck  was  tke 
presaure  ot*  water  aga'uist  them,  tkat 
tke/  were  Ulerali/  wreockod  from  tke 
stfxio-work.  and  broke  in  halrea  borS' 
MMilaU/*  snapping  tbe  hear/  timbers 
that  tbnneil  them  like  twigs.  It  was 
idnerred  bv  wan/  tkat  staiie  at'tkeun*> 
fortuaate  suderen  reached  llie  bottom 
of  the  tlock  bekwe  the  water  had  made 
its  fuH  entrance :  hot  in  a  moment* 
these  enormous  ii^iet*with  hear/  phtiua 
ut*  pkmkiag,  a©^  bkvks  of  wani  whick 
lam  at  the  boitnm,  weredaakod  anakiA 
tke  unfortunate  indirkKiab,  and  tke 
whole  hurried  to  and  tVo  la  rlwleni  agi' 
!t  R 


— Britisli  Chrimivit, 

tition.  '  Many  t’sea|)es  near,  arul  «n  miiarly  tatualei].  I'he  chief  piopfus 
ihe  emla  of  the  bridjje.  are  stateil  as  tors  are  generally  those  who  tiibscritmi 
being  almost  iniraculoas.  Wliwn  the  imwt  Uberally.Ui  the  Motherwell  es(nl>. 
u'uter  had  nssunied  a  siiriace.  an  infant  iislnnent.  Mr  Combe  is  interim  trua- 
m  long  ch»thc!«  was  seen  (juite  buoyant;  tee  for  the  Company,  and,  we  helievt, 
It  was  soon  taken  out  without  the  Itnist  hi>ld.s  twenty  shares.  'Ihe  object  in. 
injury,  and  restored  to  its  astonisheil  leiuicd  by  Uiia  experiment  is  twofold: 
motlier,  w  ho,  it  would  appear,  was  so  —to  a.sceilain  the  extent  to  which  all 
frightened  at  tlie  dreadful  sight  slie  diildreii  can  be  trained  to  prefer  virtue 
writnessed,  that  she  dropped  her  child  and  industry  to  vice  and  idleness;  rml 
into  the  water.  It  is  ini|K)ssib!e  to  to  ascertain  to  >vhat  height  tlie  loweei 
calculate  on  the  nuinheis  that  still  may  cati  he  raised.  The  way  the  prumuttis 
he  ill  the  dock,  for  those  wiio  have  been  of  the  plan  propose  to  proceed  with  liie 
found  do  not  seem  by  any  means  to  ciiildren,  is  merely  in  the  formation  uf 
constitute  the  amount  of  persons  who  their  inclinations,  for  they  disregard 
were  on  the  bridge.  There  is  only  the  use  of  force  altogetlier.  They  say, 
one  opplicalion  for  a  missing  body;  “  if  we  cannot  make  them  all  prefer  what 
hut  when  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the  is  best  for  them,  we  can  do  nothing.” 
notice  of  this  melancholy  business  can-  'i'o  raise  the  lowest  they  discard  all 
not  as  yet  have  reached  any  distance,  “  arllficial  irrational  distinction.”  lii 
and  the  masses  of  people  in  the  dock-  their  whole  community  they  wish  to 
yard  that  day  were  from  the  farthest  have  neither  “  master”  nor  “  servant,” 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  there  is  but  too  and  yet  they  expect  to  liave  allthefid- 
mucli  reason  to  suppose  that  to.mor-  vanUige*  which  can  be  derived  from  the 
vow  will  bring  more  distressing  inqui-  command  ofservants  without  the  plague 
ries.  Sixteen  persons,  it  is  supposed,  and  expense  that  attends  them-  Their 
have  lost  their  lives  by  tliis  unfortunate  confidence  in  the  success  of  their  views 
accident.  arise*  from  a  belief  that  is  as  much  the 

17 _ Tide*  at  Leith. — The  tides  at  interest  of  the  rich  to  adopt  this  system 

JLeith  this  last  week  rose  higher  than  as  it  is  of  the  poor.  The  system,  they 
at  any  time  in  the  remembrance  of  the  say,  appears  as  dark  to  those  who  liu 
inhabitants.  Much  of  the  timber  that  not  comprehend  it,  as  the  steem-eiigiiie 
usually  lies  on  the  sands  above  ordinary  did  to  the  Peruvians  before  they  saw 
tlood-mark  was  lloated  off,  but  no  serious  it  in  motion,  and  they  expect  the  cin- 
damige  was  done.  victlon  of  utility  to  be  equally  complete 

Mttabluhment  at  O/tia^or}..— .The  es-  and  conspicuous-  Alany  of  the  mid- 
tablishment  at  Orbistun  is  already  be-  diing  classes,  and  some  oi  the  higher 
ginning  to  attract  considerable  atten-  have  made  application  for, apartments, 
tioii.  '1  he  buiidine',  wdien  finished,  will  and  in  these  apartments  tliere  are  uo 
present  alamt  feet  of  front— four  distinctions.  The  public  rooms  are 
stui'ies  high,  li  will  accommodate  1000  equally  open  to  all.who  are  clean  iu 
to.  1500  individuals,  and  may  cost  f  rom  s‘'*ii  and  dress,  and  equally  shat, against 
£.10,000  to  £.15,000  when  complete,  all  who  ore  otherwise.  P’oi  the  use  ot 
The  east  wing  is  covered  in,  and  blue  those  who  want  time  or  inclination  to 
slated.  This  is  intendeil  for  ilje  chil-  clean  themselves,  there  are  other  iiif^* 
dreii.  The  whole  range  will  be  ready  rior  eatiiig-roonis ;  but  it  is  expected 
for  the  iVKif  in  throe  or  tour  weeks,  and  that  after  labour  is  over  (which  may  be 
a  partiun  of  it  will  then  be  occupied,  about  five  in  the  afternoon)  all  will  ^ 

An  ovcii,  stoves,  boilers,  and  other  clean  and  neat,  as  we  underelaud  that  the 

conking  ap^iaiatus,  is  getting  up  to  be  in  richer  members  are  incline<l  to  ad^i 
readiness  for  the  first  inhabitants  ot'the  acondbriable  cheap  dress,  such  asjawal 
new  community.  Besides  tlie  agricul-  and  pantaloons,  to  avoid  as  ®*ij,^** 
tuwl  department,  and  such  as  are  re-  possible  all  in  vidiouadiatincUuo*  Then 
quitite  to  supply  their  own  wauts  (such  ai  rangcMuents  are  iiiteudcd  to  giv*  coid- 
a»  baker ,  brewer,  tailor,  shoemaker,  pl<*te  tihurip  to  all  •  for  all  ll^ 

Imtoher,  Ac.),  they  propoae  Uie  manu-  lie  in  bed  till  mitWlay,  if. thej'  ?*«••*• 
iiicture  of  w'heel-cai  riagea,  niachinerv,  with  thifrsiwpl^jU'ov iso* ih^  nui^ 
and  leather  and  cabinet  furniture ;  but  by  labour  or  ia|utaU.  cuwvey  to 
they  will  be  i^ided  in  a  great  measure  general  fund  aa  muchaa  they  t»e  tn^ 
by  the  capabilities  ul*  the  applicants.  A  it.  They  Jiava  atfnuph  laod  {i90  , 

^ntieman  of  some  note  as  a  machinist  ^rti)'as  wi:(li  .y  iahji'  fond  the  vinow 
hi  l^ondon  ia  >lr  Coirper,  we  believe)  ixHumunity  a  Wto  avow 

ban  e9C|Mressed  an  iuteution  nf'.)aiiiipg  all  eppoaiUoa  ^'.dn|l#ffWtr 
the  cfinpany%  and  there  aee  oLliersii-  ii^hM'recoi^nieiidedaaatrentniutil.'  . 
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Mr  Owen  ;  and  they  have  enabJt(l 
tr)  put  it  in  fire  easily  in  practii*e.  tWim 
th?  ciirumstance  of  dividmcr  the  pro. 
priefiirs  from  the  tenants.  In  fact,  it 
IS  5ini|)lv  a  Joint-MoHc  Company  ;  the 
stock  divided  into  iiOO  shares,  payable 
l»v  quarterly  instalments  of  £.10  per 
share.  'I'he  proprietors  purchase  the 
l.iijfl,  build  the  dwellings  and  workshops, 
stock  them  with  furniture,  utensils,  and 
machinery,  and  let  the  whole  to  a  com¬ 
pany  of  tenants.  The  advantages  of  this 
combination,  they  say,  will  afford  more 
comfort  and  indejiendence  for  the  sum 
ofi)  oOa-year,  than  can  beobta  ned  for 
five  times  that  sum  elsewhere  ;  but  this 
i.s  one  of  the  a>5ertions  which  the  expe- 
iirnent  i.s  to  prove 

in  the  Goal. —  A  consi* 
derable  alarm  was  excited  in  rtuHe- 
(|uence  of  the  sudden  movement  of  a 
party  of  the  17th  Regiment,  to  quell  a 
<listiirbance  amongst  tne  prisoners  in  the 
('alton  .Tail.  Various  rumours  having 
gon**  abroad,  the  following  we  believe 
to  be  the  true  slate  of  the  case.  Some 
of  the  convicts,  by  great  ingenuity, 
contrived  to  break  into  the  cell  of,  and 
rob  a  poor  man,  who  has  lieen  long  an 
inmate  of  the  prison.  A  search  w'as 
resisted  on  the  part  of  the  convicts,  and 
the  debtors  were  called  to  assist  the 
officers  of  justice.  This  was  considered 
a  great  breach  of  decorum,  and  a  vio¬ 
lent  attack  was  commenced  iijion  the 
debtors.  A  recent  delivery  of  coals 
;;ave  the  assailants  the  command  of  a 
Ifirge  suppiv  of  missiles,  wiiieh  they 
hurled  at  t^e  debtors  and  turnkeys, 
uh  )  were  soon  discomfited,  with  a  few 
.'^liglit  bruises.  'I’he  convicts,  once  in¬ 
furiated,  proceeded  to  demolish  some 
‘*f  the  gates,  to  enable  tbem  to  get 
toother  in  greater  force  ;  and,  as  the 
thing  was  so  sudden,  the  military  were 
with  great  propriety  called  in,  when 
the  convicts  immediately  submitted, 
and  were  all  strongly  ironed,  and  shut 
np  in  their  cells.  Most  of  the  stolen 
articles  have  been  recovered ;  but  there 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  to  break 
the  prison,  though  such  a  report  was 
f'urrent  over  trti  the  town.— -Captain 
Y^oung,  the  Gavernor  of  the  jail,  re- 
ftifned  yesWfrday  moiming,  at  five 
o*clr)clc.  firoin  t.e^hurn.’on  the  Peebles 
*'^[6’!,  where  he  had  appn'hended  two 
<»f  the  convicts  who  escajved  some  weeki 
•go.  .  ui 

Wwri  of  MayboTe  has  likd  fttll  share 
dfthe  prosjie'rltt  of  thec^iuiftfVi  Forty 
ywts  J^(i  it  cohtalned  tAsMi  'fm  inha- 
hltarttj;  and  in  iwr.'thtf  towft  bhd 


parish  contained  3.  Lit  ;  in  Ifil  1,  3,94fl; 
in  lavil,  5,204 :  and  it  has  increased 
at  least  500  .since;  so  that  the  town 
and  parish  now  contain  a  {oopulation  of 
above  5700.  Cotton  weaving  is  tba 
princijwl  emplovmenl  of  the  }>enple. 
There  are,  however,  upwards  of  100 
shoemakers  in  the  town,  of  which  a- 
bout  50  are  emjiloyed  by  one  exten¬ 
sive  hoot  and  shoe-inaker  in  (il&.>«gow. 
The  feus  run  tmm  2s.  to  2s.  bit  a  tail. 
Farms  have  fully  tripled  their  rents 
within  the  last  40  years,  'rhr  best 
ground  lets  at  from  £.3  to  £.4  an  acre. 
A  plan  of  160  new  hou.ses  was  lately 
drawn,  of  which  thirteen  have  lieen 
built  since  March  last.  The  weavers’ 
houses  are  all  erected  on  one  plan.  A 
neat  room  and  kitchen,  and  four-looin 
shop,  let  at  £.7,  lOs.  a-year.  iiuiMiing 
is  going  rapidly  on  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  and  the  town  haa  on  the  whole 
u  busy  and  thriving  appearance. 

21.  — A  grand  Musical  Festival  was 
heldin  Vork-minster  this  week.  'I’lie 
{lerformers  consisted  of  more  than  600 
persons,  and  the  receipts  amounted  to 
£.•20,000. 

22. — AT/ioFf  Monument. — This  day, 
the  foundation  was  laid  at  Glasgow,  of  a 
monument  to  our  great  national  Heformer. 
Dr  Chalmers  preached  a  sermon  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  in  St.  George’s  Church,  after  which 
the  committee,  and  300  of  the  subscribers, 
walked  in  proccs.‘:ion  to  the  ground,  which 
is  within  view  of  the  ciithcdral,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  foun¬ 
dation  stone.  In  the  evening,  150  of  the 
subscribers  dined  together,  and  there  was 
no  want  of  toasts  and  speeches.  Of  the 
clergy,  there  were  present  at  the  dinner, 
Professor  M^tiill,  the  prime  mover  of  the 
scheme.  Dr  Chalmers,  Dr  Dick,  Dr  Dew¬ 
ar,  Mr  P.  M*KarIane,  Mr  Willis,  Mr 
M*Leod,  Ac.  The  monument  is  to  lie  a 
Doric  column,  60  feet  high,  surmounted 
with  a  colossal  statne  of  Knox.  The 
site  fixed  upon  is  the  highest  point  of  the 
Craigs  Park,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  High 
Church.  This  heautifUl  artd  command¬ 
ing  situation  is  exactly  IWl  feet  alwve  the 
level  of  the  Clyde,  and  is  a  aolid  rock  to 
the  bottom  of  the  vale  below.  From  this 
level  there  is  a  view  of  the  city  and  sur¬ 
rounding  country,  which  is  truly  grand, 
and  the  monument,  on  such  an  eminence, 
will  be  seen  to  great  advantage  in  every 
direction,  for  miles  round,  and  will  seem 
connected  with  St.  .Mungo’e  Cathedral. 
A  ntibre  happy  situation  for  such  a  monu¬ 
ment  could  nowhere  elie  be  ftHind.  It 
ie  creditable  to  the  conamitlee  that  they 
fixed  upon  native  artists  for  the  design* 
The  colunfm  is  by  Thomas  Hamilton 
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Kiq.,  Architect,  Kdinlwirgh.  It  is  from 
an  ancient  temple  at  Corinth,  and  presents 
the  strongest  fluted  Doric  any  where  to 
be  found.  This  idea  is  certainly  happy, 
considering  that  the  column  is  founded 
upon  a  rock,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  that  person  whose  bold  and  prophetic 
mind  saw  through  a  dim  vista  of  ages  the 
blessed  results  which  would  accrue  to 
mankind  by  founding  our  civil  and  reli¬ 
gious  liberties  upon  the  work  of  truth  and 
the  gospel,  and  dispelling  forever,  des]x>- 
tism,  ignorance,  and  suj^rstition.  The 
figure  is  standing  Arm,  leaning  a  little 
forward,  the  right  leg  in  advance,  and 
holding  in  his  right  bund  a  small  pocket 
Bible.  In  the  energy  of  sj^eaking,  he  has 
gras|>ed,  and  raised  up  the  left  side  of  the 
Geneva  cloak,  and  is  pointing  with  the 
fore  finger  of  his  left  hand  to  the  Bible  in 
his  right ;  an  action  expressing  what  his 
features  seem  to  indicate ;  as  if  he  had 
just  said,  ‘‘  The  Scripture  is  niv  autho. 
rity.”  The  sculptor  is  Mr  Forest,  of  Or- 
ctiard,  near  Lanark,  who  executed  the 
statue  of  lx>rd  Melville  for  Edinburgh. 

The  following  is  the  inscription  de¬ 
posited  in  the  foundation-stone : 

To  testify  Gratitude  for  inestimable 
Services 

In  the  cause  of  Religion,  Education,  and 
Civil  Liberty. 

To  awaken  Admiration 
Of  that  Integrity,  Disinterestedness,  and 
Courage, 

Which  stood  unshaken  in  the  midst  of 
Trials, 

.And  in  the  maintenance  of  the  highest 
objects. 

FINALLY. 

To  Cherish  unceasing  Reverence  for  the 
Principles  and  Blessings  of  that 
Great  Reformation, 

By  the  influence  of  which  our  Country, 
through  the  midst  of  Difficulties, 
lias  risen  to  Honour,  Prosperity,  and 
Happiness. 

This  Monument  is  Erected  by  Voluntary 
Contribution, 

To  the  Memory  of 

JOHN  KNOX, 

The  Chief  Instrument,  under  Gotl, 

Of  the  Reformation  of  Scotland. 

By  the  Favour  of  Almighty  God, 

The  foundation  Stone  was  laid  by 
STEVENSON  MACGILL,  D  D. 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow, 

On  the  22d  day  of  September,  jiDCCCXXv," 
And  Sixth  year  of  the  Rei^  of  our 
Most  Gracious  Sovereign 
GEORGE  THE  FOURTH. 


23. — Edinburgh  Asylums  fnr  thr 
Blind — This  day  being  the  aniiiversar)-  of 
the  foundation  of  this  excellent  charitv, 
the  pupils,  male  and  female,  were  exa! 
mined  in  the  Great  Basket  R(X)m  of  the 
Asylum,  in  Nicolson  Street,  in  presence  of 
several  of  the  Directors,  and  a  crowded  ass. 
semblage  of  the  friends  of  the  Institution, 
of  w  hom  the  great  majority  were  ladies. 

The  pupils  were  examined  in  their 
know' ledge  of  the  Scriptures,  in  spelling, 
grammar,  writing,  reading,  arithmetic, 
geography,  and  astronomy  ;  in  almost  all 
of  which  they  displayed  a  w'onderful  pro. 
ficiency.  One  of  the  male  pupils,  John 
.APLaren,  who  has  been  in  the  Institu- 
tion  from  its  commencement  in  the  year 
1793,  displayed  an  extraordinary  memory, 
in  relating  large  portions  of  the  New 
Testament,  with  nrost  of  which  he  seem, 
cd  intimately  acquainted,  and  could  rc. 
IHfat  almost  every  part  of  it,  upon  the 
book,  chapter,  and  verse,  being  mention¬ 
ed,  and  quoted  the  chafHer  and  verse  of 
whatever  passage  was  re|jeated  to  him. 

Several  of  the  pupils  shmwed  great  dex¬ 
terity  in  writing  w  ith  what  they  call  the 
string  alphabet,  which  consists  of  making 
|)articular  knots,  res})ecting  the  letters  of 
the  alphalret,  on  small  pieces  of  twine. 
One  of  the  pupils,  Paul  Ramsay,  wrote 
in  this  manner  the  words  “  Fear  God  and 
Honour  the  King**  in  three  and  a  half- 
minutes.  In  a  competition  for  the  prize 
of  five  shillings  in  this  class,  the  121st 
Psalm  had  been  given,  and  the  8|)ecimen 
by  Paul  Ramsay,  which  •  obtained  the 
prize,  w^as  declared  by  the  teacher  to  be 
iroth  beautifully  written,  and  w’ithout  a 
single  error  in  spelling. 

In  the  geograpliy  class,  several  of  the 
pupils  displayed  great  knowledge  of  the 
science,  particularly  a  young  female 
named  Margaret  Baxter,  who,  upon  a 
large  globe  constructed  for  the  use  ot  the 
blind,  pointed  out  any  country,  island, 
city,  river,  lake,  or  sea,  which  was  re¬ 
quested  of  her,  with  the  greatest  facility i 
and  calculated  the  latitudes  and  longitudes 
of  various  places  with  the  utmost  accu¬ 
racy-  Four  of  the  male  pupils  w’cre  also 
examined  in  this  class, '  namely,  Wiiiiani 
Lang,  James  Murray,  Charles  Fyfe, 
John  Park,  who  all  showed  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  but  the 
latter  was  declared  to'be  the  most  prob- 
cient.  r  The  pupils  were  examinwi  in  thb 
branch  by  one  of  their  own  number, 
David  M‘Beath,  who  is  the  inventor  ot 
the  string  alphabet.  The  first  lessons  In 
(veugraphy  which  have  becn  given  in  t  e 
establishment  were  within  the  pr^*’ 
year  ;  and  the  teacher  ot*  the  boys,  him¬ 
self  blind,  did  not  receive  a  lesson  uH 
first  wieek  in  January. 
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There  are  constantly  at  work  at  the  scarcity  of  draM-boyH,  it  givea  us  great 
K^vUuii  ulx>ul  twenty-six  looms.  Four  pleasure  to  aniK)uncc»  tliat  Claud  Wtlson 
weeks  ago  a  mark  u as  made  on  the  re-  and  Alexander  Lang,  weavers,  George 
>^)ective  webs,  and  a  prise  of  a  sovereign  Street,  have  made  a  uK)st  iin{K)rtant  im. 
iiilered  to  the  person  who  should  produce  provemeiit  U|H>n  the  French  Harncte 
ilie  most  cloth,  well  woven.  Patrick.  Machine.^  which,  in  many  res|)ect8,  will 
Bradley,  who  has  been  long  blind,  but  be  of  the  utmost  advantage  lo  the  trade, 
who,  while  he  enjoyed  vision,  had  been  'I'he  French  machine  costs  il.lo,  for  a 
hre-d  a  weaver,  produced  125  yards  of  harness  400  of  a  tye  ;  whereas,  one  u|Nm 
Mript  Holland,  and  John  Kennedy,  a  the  new  principle  cun  be  procured  for 
blind  bt»y  of  fourteen  years,  taught  in  the  i.*.5,  and  of  200  of  a  tye,  for  i,’4;  the 
I,  produced  I2(i  yards,  and  they  treadle  m  the  former  requires  to  be  pressed 

down  nine  inches,  in  the  latter  only  four 
and  a  half.  The  web  which  has  lieen 
from  his  extreme  selected  for  a  trial  is  a  common  imita* 
tion  shawl ;  but  the  inventors  are  cun> 
lident  that  they  will  be  able  to  work  a 
sluiu'i,  plaidj  or  trim/ninf^y  with  three 
covers,  with  one  half  of  the  cards  that 
are  required  upon  the  French  plan.  The 
machine  has  been  exumiiicd  by  u  number 
of  manufacturers,  weavers,  and  mechu* 
nics,  who  have  ail  expre.Hsed  themselves 
highly  satistied.  It  is  o^ien  for  public 
iiistiectiun,  and  may  l>e  seen  by  applying 
at  No.  13i>,  George.Strect.— /'ais/cy  Ad» 
vertlicr. 

A  Cotnjiany  is  forming  in  Linlithgow 
for  the  pur|)use  of  erecting  a  manufactory 
on  the  banks  of  the  Union  Canal  there, 
which  is  to  combine  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  cotton.  The  benefit  w'hich 
the  Union  Canal  has  communicated  to 
the  line  of  country  through  which  it 
(lasses  has  been  immense,  and  we  shall 
hail  w  ith  peculiar  pleasure  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  manufactories  such  as  that  now 
projected,  and  hitherto  confined  to  the 
West  of  Scotland,  u{>un  its  banks. 

Tfte  Flood.  — The  Director  of  the 
A  her-  Manx  Museum  lias  published  in  one  of 

the  Isle  of  Man  nev\’s()a()ers  an  account 
of  a  geological  phenomenon  of  some  in¬ 
terest.  He  states,  that  the  storms  of  last 
w'inter,  which  had  been  remarkably  se¬ 
vere  on  the  south  side  of  the  Island,  had 
displaced  some  of  the  materials  in  the 
bottom  of  the  sea»  and  exixised  strata  pre¬ 
viously  covered  ;  and  during  the  late  hot 
,  weather,  the  refiux  of  the  tide  at  Mount 
Gawne  having  carried  the  waters  farther 
back  than  usual,  there  was  laid  bare,  at 
the  low  water  mark,  a  bank  of  decom¬ 
posed  wood,  generally  of  hazel,  as  was 
evident  from  the  texture  of  the  bark,  and 
the  existence  of  several  nuts  and  clusters 
of  nuts  every  where  observable  in  the  or« 
ganic  stratum.**  Three  specimens  have 
been  sent  to  the  Manx  Museum;  **  the 
first  one  consists  of  a  cluster  of  nuts  in  a 
matrix  of  decomposed  vegetable  matter  ; 
the  second  specimen  is  a  piece  of  hazeU 
with  every  feature  perfect ;  and  the  third 
is  a  detached  not,*  in  such  a  state  of  flo¬ 
rid  rijienesst 'as,  to  he  split  at  one  end. 


Asylum 

were  of  course  pronounced  the  successf  ul 
cunqietitors  ;  hut  to  the  latter  much  more 
credit  apjiears  due. 
voiuh,  and  utter  ignorance  of  the  art  till 
he  entered  the  Institution. 

It  {Kin  the  w  hole,  this  was  a  must  in¬ 
teresting  exhibition ;  and  the  anxiety 
shown  by  the  public  to  witness  it  on  this 
occaston  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  cause 
the  Directors,  before  the  next  annual 
examination,  to  make  such  arrangements 
a.<  will  enable  all  present  to  be  fully  gra¬ 
nt]  ed. 

2t>. — The  annual  trial  of  the  Edinburgh 
.tnd  Glasgow'  Fix  was  made  this  day  in 
presence  of  the  King’s  Assaymaster,  and 
the  Assay  masters  and  Court  of  Wardens 
of  the  incorporation  of  Goldsmiths,  and 
the  -same  was  found  to  be  of  the  legal 
standard  of  eleven  ounces  two  dwt. 

30. — The  autumn  Circuit  of  the  Jus¬ 
ticiary  Court  has  been  altogether  blood¬ 
less,  no  criminal  having  lieen  sentenced 
to  die.  Their  l^dships,  in  almost  every 
instance,  congratulated  the  Sherifls  on 
the  lightness  of  the  Calendars.  At  Jed¬ 
burgh  there  was  only  one  case  for  trial ; 
at  Dumfries  there  were  two ;  Ayr,  six ; 
Inverary,  five  ;  Inverness,  eight 
tleen,  ten ;  Perth,  fourteen ;  Stirling, 
eleven  ;  Glasgow,  forty-two  ;  total,  ninc- 
ty.nine. 

New  iload.— When  the  King  visited 
Kdinhurgh  in  1822,  a  plan  of  a  new  road 
iroin  St.  Leonard's,  leading  by  the  basal- 
lie  columns,  and  through  the  village  of 
Huddingston,  onward  to  Portobello,  was 
laid  belbre,  and  explained  to  his  Majesty, 
nt  which  he  highly  approved.  Since 
when,  measures  have  bMn  taken  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  For  some  months  past, 
workmen  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
erecting  a  bridge  over  the  burn^  near  to 
the  mill,  and  the  road  thence  to  Porto- 
itvllo  has  long  been  staked  off.  In  course 
uf  these  proceedings,  a  minercU  spring, 
apparently  ttronger.^  but  of  the  same  sort 
as  that  at  Su  Bernard's,  has  been  disco- 
'^«Ted,  near  to  Duddingston  Mill.  When 
tiiis  romantic  road  is  omnpleled,  a  more 
i>®sutiful  ride  or  drive  can  handly  be  con¬ 
templated.  .wl  •  I 

ImpmtatU  invcntion.^^lfi  the  present 


% 
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“  face  of  the  earth/*  Even  the  period  of  (>bants. 

the  year  in  which  this  terrific  visitation  A  magnificent  project  has  been 
occurred  is  made  abundantly  ap|>arent.  proposed  for  ^ivin^  Manchester  tfc 
The  perfection  of  the  nuts  bears  evidence  vantages  of  a  8ea.|H)rt4  by  niak 
Jt  was  autumn  ;  and  that  it  pleased  Him  canaU  navigable  for  large  ships,  Irut 
M’ho  measures  the  waters  of  the  sea  in  town  to  the  Dee.  Mr  Chapman,  i 
the  hollow'  of  his  hands,**  and  “  sitteth  |)erienced  engineer,  has  made  a  sur 
upon  the  Hood,**  to  devastate  the  earth  running  survey  ap|)arently)  of  the  gi 
when  it  abounded  most  in  riches  and  in  and  pronounces  decidedly  if>  favour 
l>cauty.  From  the  trend  of  the  hazel  }>racticability  of  the  scheme, 
lark  to  the  a)a$t  of  Wales,  the  natural  An  extraordinary  interest  was  c 
conclusion  is,  that  the  Isle  of  Man  form,  at  Cuhlentz  lately,  by  the  first  aj 
ed  the  northern  boundary  of  Wales.  In  ance  there  of  a  steam-boat  on  the  I 
respect  to  the  material  of  the  bunk,  the  How  strikingly  does  this  single  fin 
wood  is  not  in  a  stale  of  petrifaction  ;  it  play  the  comparative  backwardw 
is  merely  in  a  preserved  condition — in  the  neighbouring  countries  I •  The 
such  a  one  as  may  be  attributed  to  the  fiowa  through  a  valley  thickly  inb 
saline  and  marie  strata  on  which  it  re.  liy  six  or  eight  roiilione  of  people* 

loosed,  or  w’ith  which  it  is  incorpora,  a  depth  of  five  or  hix  feet  at  a  •»«»< 

led.  the  greater  part  of  the  year ;  dnd 

i*hasfhorcscence  of  Poiaioest^-^lJchttn-  the  frontiers  of  Swisserlaad  to  tbc< 
berg  tells  us,  that  an  olBcer  on  guard  at  a  line  of  .SOO  miles*  it  has  not  a 
Strasburg,  on  the  7th  January,  in  passing  cataract.  It  peesent%  iis^iact,  the 
the  barracks,  was  alarmed  on  observing  field  ibr  steam- navigation^ at  ptes< 
a  light  in  one  of  the  bartack.rooms.  As  the  world*  and  had  auoh  a  fiver  i 
this  was  strictly  prohibited,  fire  was  sus.  amidst  an  equal  masa  of  fxipulat' 
petted,  and  he  horrted  fora  aid  to  the  America,  the  steanuboat*  instead  of 

apanment.  On  entering  it,  he  found  the  a  stranger  to  its  waters*  wbuld  hai 

soldiers  sitting  up  in  l>cd  admiring  a  vered  them  in  hundreds. 


J{ei>i.stt  r, — Aff/Hjintnuniit,  trumutions^ 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  F.CCLKSIASTICAL. 

S^1)LS.  The  Hev.  Mr  M‘Karlane,  of  St.  John’s 
rhureh,  (?Hwcow,  electH  to  sucr^  to  the  va¬ 
cant  Chureh  of  >t.  Knoe)i,  also  in  that  city. 

—  The  United  Associate  t  'ongregation;of  Stone¬ 
haven  ^ave  a  call  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Liddell  to  be 
tiicir  Minister. 

~  'I'he  Second  United  Associate  Congregation 
of  Kirkaldy  gave  a  call  to  Mr  Janies  B.iin, 
I’rrtcher.  to  be  their  Minister. 

17.  The  Hon.  C'olonel  Grant  has  preiienUM  the 
Rev.  John  Iniies  to  the  Church  and  Paiish  of 
unlequhili. 

II.  MII.ITARY, — -for  August. 

BREVET. 

Ma).  Falla,  n'ovm  Maj.  of  Gibraltar.) 
Ucut.  Col.  in  the  Anny 

25  July  IH-*.*). 

I/ient.  Liddell.  E.  L(\  Serv.  and  Or¬ 
derly  Utliccr  at  Mil.  Semin.  Addis- 
combe,  local  rank  of  Lieut  while  so 
employed  H  do. 

Life  Gda  Lieut  'Rroadhead,  Capt.  by  purch. 

vice  Crosse,  ret.  ‘Jo  ilo. 

Comet  and  Sub-Lleut  Williams,  I.ieut 

do. 

Cl.  A.  F.  Cimynghama,  Cornet  and 
Snh-I.ieut.  do. 

H.Ho-Gds.  Lieut.  Doyne,  Capt  by  )Hirch.  vice 
F.L:  Roy,  prom.  24  do. 

Comet  Cosby,  I.ieut  do. 

Jd  Lieut  Shelley,  from  Rifle  Brig. 
Cornet  do. 

i  Dr.  (.Ms.  J.  B.  Morris,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 
Wilson,  prom.  do. 

*  G.  W.  Tobin,  Comet  by  purch.  v  ice 

Collins,  prom.  4  Aug. 

4  E.  F.  Dayrell,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Bame,  prom.  7  Jidy 

y  Dr.  Comet  Hobart,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 
Clarke,  prom.  21  do. 

M.  G.  Adams,  Cornet  do. 

4  H.  Gruinbleton,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice 

Weston,  prom.  do. 

t>  Capt  Linton,  Maj.  by  purch.  vice 

Harding,  prom.  do. 

Lieut.  Blaek,  Capt  ?8  do. 

Cornet  White,  Lieut  viceOrme,  prom. 

22  do. 

F.  Wollaston,  Comet  do. 

i'omet  Mitchell,  from  3  Dr.  Gda.  Lieut 
•  28  do. 

1  F.  Hall,  Cornet  by  purch.  vice  Warde, 

prom.  7  do. 

2*  Comet  Lyon,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Macqueen,  prom.  21  do. 

J.  S.  Best,  Comet  do. 

Capt  Richard.son,  Major  by  purch. 
vice  Hurt,  ret  ’  14  do. 

Lieut  Porter,  Capt  do. 

Comet  Shawe,  Lieut  do. 

Comet  and  Riding-Master  Rind,  rank 
of  Lieut  13  do. 

10  S.  O.  Oliver,  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Giffkrd,  prom.  7  do. 

H  Supem.  Assist.  Surg.  Campbell,  Assist. 

Steele,  dead  18  Jan. 
1*  Comet  Webster,  ftoUi  h.  p.  16  Dr. 

Comet  by  pui^.  vice  Peirt,  prom. 
,•  July 

15  Major  Patefson.  Lieut  CdT.  do. 

Major  Higgins,  from  R.  p.  21  Dr.  Maj. 
w  *•  .  dtt 

***  E.  B.  Bare.  Comet  by  pureh.  vice  Os- 

boma,  prmn,  do. 

H.  Wita«n,  Comet  by  patch,  vice 
,  Massey,  prom.  H  do. 

•5  E.  Gds.  I,ieirt.  Coole.  Lieut  and  Capt.  by  pun^ 
vice  Stapkitan.  from.  <  do. 


Beauchamp,  prom.  .  13  Aug. 

J.  LongflelJ,  Ensign  purch.  vk*e 

H. ore,  prom .  2.3  J  u  ne 

Lieut-  Fenton,  Capt  vice  Clarke,  dead 

I  .Ijii. 

- —  T’riphook,  Ca)it.  vice  Thornhill, 

prom.  21  July 

EiiKign  Blackwell,  Lieut.  do. 

Volunteer  Moorhouse,  Ensign  1  Jan. 
Ensign  Barton,  from  5  F.  Lieut  by 
pincn.  vUv  Hammond,  prom.  1  Aug. 
Cajit  Pratt,  from  97  F.  Capt  vice  R(v 
bison,  cancelled  2H  July 

Ensign  Tomliiuion,  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Roberts,  prom.  21  do. 

A.  W.  'i'horold.  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Douglas,  from  20  F.  Lieut  vice 
Hughes,  prom.  do. 

Ensign  M'Dermott,  Lieut  vice  Dou¬ 
glas,  19  F.  do. 

R.  N.  Bolton,  Eitsign  by  purch.  vice 
Streatfield,  prom.  7  do. 

Lieut.  Han  is,  from  34  P.  Lieut,  vice 
Child,  h.  p.  96  F.  14  do. 

A.  Barnes,  Ensign  vice  O’Brien,  dead 

21  do. 

Ensign  .Smart,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Idiigard,  ret.  27  da 

Lieut  Willington,  (Vom  h.  p.  17  Hr. 
Lieut  vice  mckering,  cancelled 

4  Aug. 

T.  J.  Campbell,  Ensign  vice  D.  C.  W. 

Campbell,  res.  21  July 

Assist  Surg.  Orton,  Surg.  vice  French, 
ret  1 4  do. 

Ensign  and  Adj.  Dickens,  rank  of 

I. ieut  20  do. 

Lieut  Molyneux,  from  77  F.  Cant  by 

purch.  vic«  Barrallier,  ret  21  do. 

— —  W'aters,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

8  April 

Willcocks,  Capt  21  July 

Ensign  Campbell,  from  89  F.  laeut 

do, 

Lieut  Wright,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice 
Newport,  ret  14  do. 

Ensign  Coke,  Lieut.  do. 

J.  Fitz  G.  Butler,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Harrison,  from  h.  p.  Afr.  Corps, 

.  Lieut  vice  O’Neill,  61  F.  4  Aug, 

- RavTies,  from  44  F.  do.  14  July 

F.  H.  Chawner,  Ensign  by  purch.  vide 
Macleod,  prom.  9  Juue 

Lieut  Evans,  from  73  F.  Lieut  vice 
Raynes,  42  F.  14  July 

Knsi^  Waril,  from  48  F.  Lieut  by 
purch .  vice  Perham,  prom.  23  Juae 
R.  Manners,  Ensign  vloe  Davids,  dead 

21  July 

M*Nallyi  Kaaign  viceGeddes,  kill¬ 
ed  in  action  12  Jan. 

Lient  Biois,  Capt  by  purrh.  viee 
llevsatt,  prom.  14  July 

Ensign  Morsbead,  Lieut  da 

O.  C.  Swan,  Ensign  doV 

Assist  Surg.  Madcan,  Hurg.  vice  Pol 
lok,  Mt  do. 

Lieut  Kellv,  Capt  20  do. 

— — .  CoebV,  from  b.  p.  06  F.  lAtmi. 

vice  Harris,  24  F.  14  do. 

Ensign  Tobin,  Lieut  -  21  do. 

R.  Burtoii.  Ensign  *  •  do. 

Knsi^  Giant,  Lieut  by  purch.  vk*e 
Fenwick,  prom.  do. 

Holt  It.  Howard.  Enngn  da 

R.  Bottno,  Endgnby  i»M»eh.wice  John- 
•*  son.  ret.  '  June 


2d  Lieut  C 


obeli,  from  Rifle  Brig. 

„ _ leut  da 

Lient  Nonal.  Lieut  and  CmgL  by 
•  pureh.  vioe  Hall,  prom.  15  Auf. 
W.  F.  Rndl,  Imsign  amltddit  da 
W,  V.  Il—iu,  Rnidfir  by  ^urcb*  vleo 
K«uat«4y,  prom.  't  -  21  July 
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licgisUr, — Appointmcnix,  Promotions,  S;r. 


K)  F.  2d  Lieut.  C'oghlan,  Adj.  vice  W  kbutg* 
Vet.  f'omp.  Newfoundland 

28  July  182o 

il  LieuL  O’Neill,  from  41  F,  Lieut  %’ioe 

Grieve,  h.  p.  Afr.  Corps  4  Aup. 

o  Ensign  Bate*,  from  79  F.  Ensign  vice 

Downing,  dead  2K  July 

K  H.  C.  Jenner,  Ensign  by  pnreh.  vice 

Anstruther,  prom.  7  do. 

'i8  Ensign  and  AaJ.  Duff,  rank  of  Lieut 

?()do. 

- Smyth,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Stretton,  prom.  15  Aug. 

H.  Mudeley,  F.nsign  do. 

rc  I.ieut.  White,  Capt.  vice  Mackay,  dead 

14  July 

Ensign  Jdf,  Lieut  d(>. 

G.  L.  Harvey,  Ensign  do. 

Ensign  Atherley,  Lieut  by  pureh.  vice 
Thorn,  prom.  15  Aug. 

V.  Du  Pre  Egerton,  Ensign  do. 

r.5  B.  Brown,  Ensign  by  purdw  vice  Coote, 

prom.  7  July 

^5  Lieut  Anderson,  from  h.  p.  15  Dr. 

Lieut  vice  Mildmay,  prom.  1.5  do. 
2d  Lieut  Welsh,  frorri  H.  Art  do.  vice 
Evans,  44  F.  14  do. 

Lieut.  Macbean,  from  11.  Art.  do.  vice 
Walsh,  .Staff  Co^  4  Aug. 

76  Assist  Surg.  Collins,  from  h.  p.  6  F. 

Assist  Surg.  14  July 

Lieut  Kusswurm,  from  h.  p.  .5  W’.  1.  R. 
(Juart.  Mast  vice  Stevens,  h.  p. 

28  do. 

r?  - Barry,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Clerke,  prom.  21  do. 

Ensign  Harpur.  Lieut  do. 

P.  H.  Bristow,  Ensign  do. 

82  Ensign  Buckley,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Delanccy,  prom.  28  do. 

— - Maxwell.  Ensign  do. 

83  Ijeut  Law,  Capt.  by  purch.  vice.‘'mith, 

ret  14  do. 

Ensign  Caulfield,  Lieut  do. 

J.  Kelsall,  Ensign  do. 

Aiiaist.  Surg.  M'Dermott  from  Ceylon 
K.  Assist.  .Surg.  22  June 

H5  Ensign  Maitland,  Lieut,  by  purch.  vice 

Power,  prom.  7  July 

J.  James,  Ensign  do. 

Lieut  Hunter,  Capt  by  purch.  vice 
Gore,  prom.  ,  90  Aug. 

Ensign  Martins,  Lieut  .  do. 

86  Ensign  Orbome,  I,ieut  by  purch.  vice 

.Alexander,  prom.  15  do. 

J.  S.  Brooke,  Ensign  do. 

87  Ensign  Stafford,  Lieut,  vice  O’Flaher¬ 

ty,  dead  23  Feb. 

T.  i'reagh.  Ensign  do. 

88  Brevet  Maj.  Dancey,  Maj.  by  purch. 

vice  Nidilc,  prom.*  ’  21  July 

Lieut  Gibson,  Cj^  da 

Fmsign  Fletch^,  Lieut  da 

89  H.  W ilson.  Ensign  vice  Campbell,  38  F. 

da 

91  Fmsign  Lloyd,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  Ensign 

viw  Laye.  dead  oo. 

94  Capt  Stewart,  from  h.  p.  55  F.  Capt 

vice  Poppleton,  cancdled  no. 

93  C'.  Main,  (late  Mi^.  Gren.  Gds.) 

with  rank  of  Ensign  rice  Dickens, 
prom.  4  Aug. 

96  H.  J.  Lloyd,  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Maaaey,  4  F.  21  July 

Lieut  Abbott  from  Newfound.  Vet 
C.otnp.  Lieut  vice  Rice,  cancelled 

9  April 

99  Gent  Cadet,  A.  F.  Watawrlght,  from 

R.  MiL  ColL  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Maync,  prom.  1 4  July 

Rifle  Brig.  R.  Jones,  fd  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 
Shelley,  R.  H.  Gtis.  da 

J  Dolphin,  da  by  puroh.  vice  Camp¬ 
bell,  3  F.  Gdt.  LS  do. 

II.StafR:a  Lieut  Welch,  from  7^  E.  da  vice 
Hall,  prana.  21  da 

1  W’.  L  R.  G  Robeson,  Ens.  vice  Lloyd.  91  F.  do. 
f>yl.  Reg.  Hosp.  Assist  Wilkins,  i  Assist  Sure. 

viee  M'Darmott,  83  F.  22  June 

R.MaltaF.  Capt  ManpG.de  l*iro,  Maj.  with  k>- 
ral  and  temporary  tank  2.S  April 

Lisut  Honeito,  Capt  with  local  and 
t  tfir.porary  nink  25  Jan. 


R.MalUF,Capt  Gouder,  Capt.  with  local  and 
temporary  rank  5f4  Jan. 

- -  Virtu,  Capt  da  vice  de  hro  * 

Ensign  Galland,  Lieut  da  vioeCav^l* 

,  4  Sept.  18?i’. 

- Cutajar,  Lieut  da  \  k*  Boofllo 

55  Jan.  18-3. 

— —  CamiUeri,  Lieut  da  vice  Gou- 

****  B  ... 

- Bonaviu.  Lieut  da  do. 

- - r-  C«ll«j«*  Lieut  do.  vice  Virtu 

23  .Anril 

.S.  Calleja,  Ensign  do.  4  SepL  185.'4. 

M.  de  Mardiese  Ale.-si,  Ensign  da 

2.)  Jan.  I8is. 

A.  Maltd,  Ensign  do.  21  do. 

E.  PettiJ,  Ensign  da  ,  -o  do. 
J.  Gatt  Ensign  da  26  do. 

V.  Vella,  Ensign  da  27  do. 

A.  Camillieri,  Ensign  da  2.)  April 
Ensign  Lcvick,  from  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Batt. 
Ad^  with  the  rank  of  Lii-ut  vice 
(iouder  2t  Jan. 

•Serj.  Maj.  S.  Piott,  Quart  Mast,  with 
local  and  temp.  rank.  do. 

Unattached. 

To  hr  Lieutenant-Colonelt  of  Infant ry  by 
purchase. 

Major  Nlckle,  from  88  F.  150  June 

- Harding,  from  6  Dr.  M  July 

Capt  Hall,  from  3  F.  Gds.  15  Aug. 

To  he  Majors  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Capt.  Hewett,  from  .52  F.  14  July 

— —  Beaudiamp,  from  7  F.  15  Aug . 

To  be  Captains  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Lieut  Power,  from  85  F.  5o  June 

- Mulk<>rii,  from  11  Dr.  14|July 

- Clarke,  from  2  Dr.  da 

- Roberts,  from  18  F. 

- Delaney,  from  82  F.  do, 

- Hammond,  from  1.5  F'.  do. 

- —  Fenwick,  from  .*>8  F.  51 

- —  Orme,  from  6  Dr.  do. 

- M  ‘Queen,  from  6  Dr.  do. 

- Macquecn,  from  8  Dr.  .  do. 

- Stretton,  from  68  F. 

- —  Courtayne,  from  44  F. 

- Alexander,  from  86  F.  do^ 

- Thorpe,  from  70  F.  d« 

- Bishop,  from  11  Dr.  do, 

- Frazer,  from  3  F.  Gds.  do 

To  he  Lieutenants  of  Infantry  by  purchase. 

Ensign  Madeod,  from  42  F. 

- Anstruther,  from  66  F.  • 

- Streatfleld.  from  22  F. 

- (  oote,  75  F.  .  .  ■ 

Cornet  Osborne,  from  16  Dr.  *5 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase^ 

J.  Collin  ‘’X 

.S.  Wiggins  u.  do, 

J.  M.  Kidd  „  »  do. 

J.  &  Codd  sg  de, 

R.  Lewis  ,  ‘  do- 

T.  Egar  an*. 

Horn  W.  H.  Drumaftond  * 

J.P.Ncllev  ^  da 

A.  M.  W’oolhous#  da 


Ensign  Madeod,  from  42  F. 

- Anstruther,  from  66  F.  • 

— — —  Streatfleld.  from  22  F.  . 

- (  oote,  75  F.  .  .  ■ 

Cornet  Osborne,  from  16  Dr.  *5  v 

To  be  Ensigns  by  purchase^ 

J.  Collin  ‘’X 

.S.  Wiggins  u.  do, 

J.  M.  Kidd  „  »  do 

J.  &  Codd  sg  do 

R.  Lewis  ,  ‘do 

T.  Egar  i-:  Am 

Horn  W.  H.  Drumaftond  *  ^ 

J.P.Ncllev  ^  do 

A.  M.  W’oolhoua#  '  do 

W’,  T.  Gunn .  -  * 

Ordnance  Department — ArtUlery 

(^ent  Cadet  W.  Patten.  »  ■ 

fd  Lieut  vice  Welsh.  - - — iJ^hill 

75  F.  14  July  1825.  - - - 

To  he  Cols.  tucA  .1 

July  1825.^  - - —  Hon.  iv .  H- 

Lieut  Cd  GeM  Gardner 

- ShJ.  C«ii-  - - 

t'  7  vpiihamsoo 

he 

29ihJuly 

L4eut 

Makw  Smith 


■- —  Watson ./ 

. .  Worstoy 

C^oL  Downman 
Ucut  Cok  Rwskeh 
I  ■—  Bingham 


.IKT 


— ApjmnImentXy  PromoiionSy  S^c 
\  «<!_  .■.-.pt.  Halron,  from  j 

29fh  JiUtj  1825, 

2il  Liout.  AlexajKlcr 
'  ■  -■  '■  OUicrsliaw 


Liout.  Whifinn: 

- Son  an  U' 

'  ■  - - Crnwlov 

- Kalrutpo 

— —  —  —  Rivers 
— — — —  Stnith 


__ 

Lii  iit.  ('ol.  Mno  tunald 
Maior  Forbes 
Lk‘ut.  (’ol.  Smith 

- - - (‘ajni>l)cU 

_ — —  Sir  J.  Mav 

M.ijor  Rogers 

- - (iambic 

_ —  Munro 

_ (’(K-kburn 

Liout.  tol.  Sir  H.  E 
Hrtsg,  K.O.R. 

Major  Pumfonl 

1  n^Armf 


— — - Cox  well,  <lo. 

- —  i'olobrookoaio. 

— — - O.ilritt,  <ii). 

—  -  —  ■  Rawnsloy,  da 
- —  Haines,  do. 

—  - —  Torriano,  do. 

— —  Mainwarmg,do 

—  - —  Bowlby,  do. 

- — —  Hardiiige,  da 

1st  Lieut.  Baker 
- Cotton 

— — — —  Robertson 

- Loi'ke 

- —  Smith 

—  - —  Ford 


.Serj.  Maj.  Hocy,  from  13  Dr,  Garr,  Quart.  Mast, 
at  tlic  Cavalry  DciK>t,  Maidstone 

SI  July  18‘-V). 

CommUsariat  Department, 

Dep.  .Assist.  Com.  Gea.  Grindlay,  Assist  (’om. 
Gen.  30  July  iHt'.S. 

Hospital  Stajp. 

Surg.  Thomas,  Dcp.  Insp.  of  Hospitals 

‘JO  May  lK‘-’.>. 

W.  Sinclair,  IIosp.  Assist  trice  Nevison,  F. 

.>0  J  line 

J.  Graves,  IIosp.  Assist,  vice  Hall,  .A  F.  VS  July 
S.  Tirvan,  IIosp.  Assist,  vice  David.son,  ?1  K.  tki. 
J.  J.  Russell,  IIosp.  A.ssu>t.  vice  Williams,  V7  F. 

do. 

Exchanges. 

Major  Teulon,  from  VS  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Major 
Onslow,  h.  p.  4V  F. 

■■  — —  Mackay,  l'rom'6  Dr.  with  Capt  W'arrand, 
h.  p. 

— — —  Addison,  from  80  F.  rec.  iliff.  with  ('apt. 
Majendie,  h.  p. 

Ca})t  Douglas,  from  2  Life  Gds.  with  (’apt  ('rosso, 
h.  p.  78  F. 

- Hume,  from  G  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  difl’.  with  Capt. 

Scarlett,  h.  p. 

- I.eard,  from  10  F.rec.  diff.  with  Capt.  Hart, 

h.  p. 

— —  F’oitle,  from, 15  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt  I  fopc, 
h.  p. 

- Stainton,  from  .37  F.  with  Capt.  Bowers. 

h.  p.  Sicilian  Keg. 

— —  Slytield,  from  54  F.  with  Capt  Abbott. 
GO  h  . 

Lieut  U  iss.  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut. 
Porter,  h.  p. 

———.Sir  L.  P.  (llyn.  Hart  from  1  Dr.  rec.  diff. 

with  Lieut  ('iirteis,  h.  p. 

— - Gardner,  from  15  F.  with  IJeut  Krefting 

h  w 

— - ('ary’,  from  25  F.rec.  diff.  with  Lieut.  Mur¬ 

ray,  h.*  p. 

— - Maqiherson,  from  ."6  F.  with  Lieut.  Stew¬ 

art.  h.  p.  Nova  .Scotia  Fen. 

.  -  ■  Lynch,  from  1  VV.  1.  R.  with  Lieut  Camp¬ 
bell,  h.p. 

Assist.  .Surg.  Fitsmatrick,  from  8G  F.  with  Assist. 
J.  K.  Tapp  Silrg.  Lwing,  lu  p.  00  F. 

JtM.Poui-  h  a*  I 

Resignations  and  Retirements. 

J*  M'Coy  * 

11.  A.  Om-  Major  Gen.  lion.  G.  A.  C.  .Stapylton,  h.  p.  4  >  r- 
Colonel  Woodgate,  h.  p.OO  1*'.  f 
E.  F.  Grant  Lieut  Col.  M'Carthy,  h.  p.  0»i  F. 

Yf.  G,  (7. - Fitzsimoiis,  h.  p.  G7  F. 

- McPherson,  h.  p.  G  Vet  Bn. 

M^jor  Hurt  'J  Dr. 

- Bird,  h.  p.  1  F. 

. —  Chartres,  h.  p.  Fort  Serv. 

- - —  Richardson,  n.  p.  5  Gar.  Bn. 

Capt  Crosse,  3  l.ife  (>as. 

— —  Barrallier,  37  F. 

— —  Newport  39  F. 

— —  Smith,  85  F.  • 

.■■■  —  Eason,  h.  p.  .52  F. 

— —  Newenham,  h.  p.  9  F. 

- Sir  J.  ikiiqtthoun.  Bart  h«  p.  97  F..  \ 

—  Lucas,  h.  p.  G3  F. 

— —  Kelly,  h.  u.  64  F.  ,  .  I 

—  Gorham,  n.  p.  63  F. 

' Sutton,  li.  a  0  F. 

— liewcilyn,  it  p.83  F,  i 

- - Mackay,  h.  p.  21  F. 

—  Lord  D(innei,  h.  p.  14  Or.  .  » 

— —  Hellermaaii#  b.  p.  93  F.  <  .  >/ 


- Sandilands. 

- - King 

- Willis 

— — —  Vaughan 

- Wells 

- Philli^M 

- - Higgins 

- Foote 

—  Hinckes 

To  he  1st  Licuts. 
29fA  Jnhj  1825, 

2d  Lieut.  laiard 
— —  —  Dixon 
— — —  Stewart 

-  Seddon 

- Codington 

- Heath 

- Berners 

- Shepherd 

- Hyde 

-  —  Flude 

-  Savage 

- —  Crencr 

—  - Fenwick 

- - Weller 

— — —  Knatchbull 

To  he  2d  Llcnls. 

29th  July  1825. 

Gent.  Cadet  J.  G.  W'al 


- Munro 

- C(K*kbum 

Ijcut  Col.  Sir  H.  D. 

ltos«,  K.C.H. 

Major  Durnford 
Lieut  Col.  D'Arcy 

- Holcainbc 

.Major  Sinclair 

- Lloyd 

- Walsh 

- Birch 

- Annstrong 

- —  Wdmot 

— - I'nett 

- Hughes 

- Mai^’hlan 

To  he  Capts.  29th 
July  1825. 

l.icut  Col.  Parker 
Major  Russell 
2(1  Capt.  Darby 
Major  Walcott 
J(1  Cspt  Ru  Jyerd 

- —  Rcnltiam 

Major  Cator 
2d  Capt  f)an  '.ey 

— — - Ihssctt 

— — - Thompson 

- —  Crawlord 

- Gordon 

Major  CoiHirtxjke 
?(i  ('apt.  King 

- Jones 

Major  Dundas 
2d  (Japt.  .Vrabin 

To  be  2d  Capt 8. 29th 

JuJy  1825. 

2d  Capt  (iap^ier.  from 
h.p. 

“  Durnford,  do. 

- — —  Grant  da 

- I*ringle.  da 

~ - Edvvardes,  da 


H.W.lImch- 


maney 


Caflln 


Royal  Engineers^ 


To  he  Colonels^  29lh 
Jnly  1825. 

Ideut  Cot  Morshead 
Birch 

“  —  Cliapman 

rpr— —  NiooUs 
•Major  (;en.  Sir  J,  C, 
,  Smyth,  »t 
tieut.  CoL  Mann 
'  —  Wright 

'T  —  Ha-sjuinl 

To  be  LlcuU^Cols. 
J9lh  Jut,,  I8*i-  • 
MiOw  Colby 

Sir  (i  F.  Smith 
.  Harding 
Sir  G.  C.  Hostc 
W’ right 

- Lewis  >1 

’T’"—  Dickens 
( apt  Smart 
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To  he  Capts.  29th 
July  lB25b 
Sd  Capt  Haigh 


Barney 


Jones 


Bonnycn.stle 


Cardew 


Marshall 


-  Thomson 

ToUZdCapU.  29ih 
July  1925. 

1st  Lieut  Whinyates 
- 1 - —  Robe  y  'rr  . 


Aheri.Ji^j 


Dun^’, 


Aldenon 


Lieut  Lingaiiik^j  F.  ' ' 
—>■  C’ampbelL  h.  i>.  50  F 
— Hay,  ti*  p>  lOl'F.', 
—— »>Parker,  a  p.29  F,- 
—  ■  ■  Foster,  h.  p.  28  F. 


Slocker 

West 

Wright 

.Itlvers 

Thompson 


I 


'romutiun. 


(ilcig,  h.  p.  7^*  »■'. 

I  1).  C.  W.  t’ainpbell,  ‘26  F. 

-  Joliltsoii,  o‘J  1'. 

-  M‘L)erniott,  h.  p.  12  F. 

-  Dodil,  h.  p.  Hint*  Brig. 

-  Cooke,  h.  p-  1  Ceylon  H. 

-  V.  aldron,  n.  p.  57  F. 

-  Durell,  h.  p.  Flford’s  Corps 

-  Newman,  h.  p.  U)  F. 

-  Kd  wards,  h.  p.  15  F. 

-  Aubin,  h.  p.  F. 

-  Surte<*s,  h.  p.  H  F. 

-  Hamilton,  h.  p.  7  Dr.  G«ls. 

Appointments  i^inccUcd. 

('apt.  Hobison,  17  F. 

- Foppleton,  PI  F'. 

J.ieut.  Hiekering,  ‘26  F. 

- —  Hkf,  yt^F. 

Assist-  Surg.  Collis, F. 

- - -  Campbell,  45  F. 

- Gardiner,  7 1  F. 


c-iiMgii  iviiox,  irom  .).>  K.  Knsign  ?n't 
I.ieuL  by  pureh.  vice  Fra.,er,  pioii'-.  ‘ 

- Muller,  Litut.  vice  DaLiariJ,!' 

R.  W.  Neville,  Knsign  11 

VV.  H.  Campbell,  tiis’gn  bv  nurth.  \i.(. 

Every,  iMom.  ’*  ^7,^. 

Ensign'  1-a  'rouehc,  from  1  \  V.  Licui' 
by  puieli.  vice  Stuart,  pic.in,  1.)  (i( . 
- Deshon,  from  V  eu  bn.  K* 

7  Apr  I 

England,  Lieut-  vice  Mcxrrc,  45  F. 

1 1  All?. 

Cent  Cadet  W.  G.  Kyrc.  from  ll.  .V„. 
('oil.  Ensign  by  puuh.  via*  I,.; 
Touche,  7  F.  1.5  co. 

M.  J.  Gambier,  Ensign  vice  Engua.i!, 

» 1  (it. 

Capt^v'rlxrvillc,  Maj.  by  purt  li.  \i; . 

Hare,  oiuuu  -7  dii. 

I.icut  Shaflo,  Capt.  do. 

Ensign  Bcjyly,  Lieut  .  id, 

B.  U  ilson,  Ensign 

Brevtt  Maj.  Auuain,  Maj.  vice  ll4,(,i., 
Ceylon  Keg.  Jin,. 

Ensign  Forbes,  Lieut,  vice  (iiai,;iiii, 
dead  ids 

- (’ooper.  Ensign  iL . 

W.  Jackson,  Eiisigu  by  purtli.  \k. 

Smart,  prom.  (i^ . 

Lieut  Knox,  from  1  Vet.  Cii.  I.ieu.. 
vice  'FallKit,  piom.  S  .\l.t  I 

- Brown,  from  4G  F.  Lieut,  vim 

Simkins,  exchange  11  Aui. 

— — —  Semple,  from  77  F.  Litut.  via* 
Keogh,  h.  p.  44  F.  I J  .tuH 

En.dgn  J.  l!.  of  Fart.-irlington,  liom 
h.  'p.  HU  F.  Ensign  vice  Ilorsfoid.  tv- 
ehange  H  Aiif;. 

(^uart  Mast  Serj.  I’rlec,  t^nart.  Ma<f. 

vice  Mathews,  dead  Jit 

Lieut  Moore,  from  11  F.  Capt.  vkt 
Kelly,  dead 

— - •’  Sinrkins.  fiom  31  F.  Litut.  vir* 

Brciwn,  exchange  do. 

E.  If.  D.  E.  Napier,  Ensign  vice  Man 
neis,  7tfF.'  do* 

Lieut.  AVilliams,  from  3  Vet  Eii.  l  unt- 

8  Apr. I 

Capt  St  George,  from  h.  p.  Capi. 
(paving  teg.  ditb  to  h.  p.  fund)  vkv 
Love,  exinange  . 


Jicmoird  from  the  service. 

Dep.  Assist  ('om.  Gen.  Trenor. 

Deaths. 

(General  Farl  Craven  Aug.  1H2.5. 

- I  -irl  of  Doijoughmorc,  in  Londi  ri  22  c'o.  y(; 

l.ieut.  GciUTiJ  I)e.-borough,  Royal  Marine.'',  Can- 
f  1*1  bury  1  .\ug.  1S'_'.). 

Liei.t.  (’ol."  F.  Downman,  H.  Inv.  Ait 

—  - - llulsc,  li.  p.  '2  Prov.  Bn.  of  MiL 

7  Aug.  1825.  oij 

ALijor  (iitlmns,  h.  p.  r,b  F.  in  Fiance 

Capt.  Clabon,  .iS  F.  Duncamion  Fort,  Ireland  07 

11  Aug. 

- lie  Hariallier,  H.  Afr.  Col.  Corjis,  Atvra,  -4 

Sierra,  laMiie  12  June 

- Cavarra,  H.  Malta  Fcncibics 

- H.adeham,  late  5  Vet.  Bn.  Bedford  28  May 

— —  I'ur.e,  li.  p.  IS  F.  April 

- Clayinlls,  n.  p.  77  F.  Invcrgovvric,  Dundee 

lU  May 

- I’owtll,  Publin  City  Mil. 

Lieut  (•mb  im,  17  F.  HarVowgate  28  June 

- <  ♦'Fl.iherty,  87  F.  ^  43 

- (’laiKx*y,  2  Vet  Bn.  '  .TO  do. 

—  - (iardiur,  l.nte  1  do.  B.attersca,  Surrv  ac 

'19  July 

- Nixon,  late  3  do.  BKat'k  Hock,  near  IHibiin 

lU  ilo. 

- Sinclair,  late  4  do.  21  June 

- Figgoit,  late7  do.  Handsworth,  i«ar  Bii- 

inmcTit.in  .50  July  50 

- Joue.s,  li.  p.  25  Dr.  St  St  rvrns,  France 

S  vk*. 

—  - Kessler,  h.  p.  2  Line  Ger.  I.eg.  Hanover  r *1 

4  May 

- de'Baelielle,  h.  p.  7  do.  Hanover  28  July  rr 

Ensign  Davids,  4U  F. 

—  - Bobison,  11.  Afr.  Col.  Corps,  on  passage 

from  .Africa  2.»  May  re 

- MotH*kton,  h.  \\.  (K)  F. 

—  - Davidson,  h.  p.  Conailian  Fen.  Glasgow  ^-r 

12  May 

Paymast  Fentinian,  h.  |i.  SUift  Corps  Cav.  drown* 

eil  near  St  Lucia  in  Sept  or  (K*t  1824.  "7 

(,>uart.  Mast.  Davis,  h.  p.  Lancasliire  Fen.  Cav. 

•''ligo  21  June  182.5.  71) 

Surgeon  Scott,  G  Dr.  (Ids.  Edinburgh  1 1  .Aug.  *' 

A.sfci.«tuit  Surgeon  Brown,  S5  F.  Malta  U  June  gQ 

- - Jolmslon,  h.  p.  2  Gar.  Bn. 

Ju’y  85 

Promotions  and  Appointments  continued,  gg 

4  Dr.  Gda  Comet  Keane,  Lieut  by  purcb.  vice  DO 
Ijjwrence,  prom.  27  Aug.  182.5. 

W  ('uningliame,  ('omet  do. 

8  Dr.  **ktut  Hort,  (  apt. by  ^mreh.  vice  Camp¬ 

bell.  prom.  do.  94 

('omt*t  Ponsonby,  I.ieut.  do. 

Sir  W.  L.  A'oung,  Bt  Comet  do. 

9  Si'ri.  Maj.  Wright,  (Jknrt  Mast  vice  l  A 

Hely,  dead  '  11  do. 

10  ('omiHland  Riding-Master  Surman, 

rank  of  Lieut  ,  13  April 

1^  Comet  Sugilen,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  vice  Ce 

Stuart,  prom.  27  Aug. 


CORX  MAinvl-.TS. 


Ed'inhur^li, 


Pease. 


Priecs.  i Av.pr. 


Glns'sorc, 


JIaddinpton, 


Dalknih 


Oatme.'il. 


Priecs. 


London 


Reans, 


Oats. 


Pigeon, 


Liverpool. 


Oatm.  240  Ib. 


Pease, 
per  qr. 


Ainer. 
196  Ib. 


England  ^  Wales, 


j  Darlc^'.  1  Oats.  |  Pease,  j 

Roans,  jj 
•  I 

s.  d.  s.  d.U.  (1.  s.  (i.j  s.  s.  d. 

;  S?8  0  3.">o'l'J  0  2.50;  22  24  0 
i[27  0  .’>2  6|20  0  2.5  G  21  2.5  0 
[270  ."52  0  200  24  0  23  2  5  0 
.127  0  52  0  20  0  24  0  21  25  0 
'!  1 

s.  d.  K.  d.  1 
22  {)  21 0  1 
21  0  2.5  (f 
25  0  2.5  (»  1 
21  0  25  0  1 
_ [1 

I^EngL 

Scots. 

U.  s. 

'.50  31 
,  30  52 
jl.50  52 
1.70  32 

)!  • 

s.  s. 

.50  51 
50  52 
.50  52 
.50  52 

'  Qiiar. 

1  Loaf. 

iPotat.' 

p.peek' 

1  1 

1825. 

Oatmeal. 
His.  j  Peek. 

1  s.  d. 

1  0  10 
lo  10 
!  0  10 

1  0  li 

s.  .!.  1 

!1  1:1 
'  1  0  1 
l.  «l 

Sept.  20 

Oct.  4 
” 

IS'2 

597 

417 

s.  d. 

1  .5 

1  C, 

1  G 

1  .5 

,  j  Wheat,  210  lbs.  | 

j  Oats, 

2G 1  lbs. 

Harley, 

320  lbs.  { 

Uns.  it  Psc. 

Oatmeal 

1  Klt)ur, 

1  DantTie. 

Fi)r.  red. 

Hritish. 

1  Irish. 

.‘Scottish. 

Irish. 

S(?ot3.  j 

'•StirLMeas. 

110  lbs. 

,  2S0  ll>s. 

*  s.  d.  s.  il. 

s.  d.  s.  (L 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

j  s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  g.  d. 

.s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

j  s.  d.  s.  d. 

.S.d.S.d.‘ 

1  s,  s. 

''cpt.  2 1,  —  — 

.50  0  54  0| 

iISO  22  0 

-  ^ 

'2.5  0.51  0 

.50  0  .570 

24  0  20  0 

IS  0  21  o' 

'  /■)  1  .5.5 

2S  —  — 

—  — 

.500  .54  o' 

ISO  21  6 

»  _ 

'2  >  0  .54  0 

.500.57  0 

1  24  0  20  0 

IS  0  21  0 

.54  .5.5  1 

,5  —  — 

—  .  — 

.50  0  .54  0 

ISO  2;  G 

_ 

2.5  0  .5.5  0 

.5(;  0  .50  0 

1  210  200 

ISO  21  0 

1  .5.5  1 

IJ  —  — 

,500  .54  0 

jlSO  21  6 

!25  0 .5.5  0 

i 

.50  0  50  0 

24  0  20  0 

i:. _ J 

ISO  21  0 

.54  .53  1 

1 

Harley 

Oats. 

Beans. 

Pea.se. 

K.  d. 

40  11 

41  10 
41  2 

r  40  9 

8.  d. 
26  9 
20  3 
25  5 
25  0 

s.  d. 
46  fl 
45  9 
4.5  2 

43  2 

s.  d. 

47  1 

48  1 
.52  2 
46  11 

.. .  i 

II  Pease.  1 

Flour,  2S0  IIkI 

!  (,>uar. 

'  bulling. 

Grey. 

Fine,  j  2d. 

i  Loaf. 

1 

8.  8. 

8.  8.  1 

8.  8.  1  8.  8. 

1  d. 

ii  .51  63 

17  30, 

.5.5  GO  4.5  .51 

1 

1  .5  4  OS 

17  .50^ 

.5.5  60;  4.5  .54 

10 

:|  .50  00 

40  4S 

.55  t>0(45  .54 

10 

.|1  30  GO 

1' 

10  4S| 

j.ij  0(1  j  1.5  .51 

,0 

^NTreat. 

701b. 

! 

Oats. 

43  lb. 

Barley. 

601b. 

Hye, 
per  qr. 

Beans,  ! 
per  qr.  1 

^  ! 

!  s.  d.  .s.  d. 

0  0  10  3 

1  0  0  10  3 
0  0  10  6 

4  (I  10  6 

K.  d.  8.  d. 
2  0  5  6 

2  0  37 

2  0  3  S 

2  0  3  8 

8.  d.  s.  d. 
4  8  .5  9 

4  8  0  0 
.5  0  0  10 

5  0  6  iO 

8.  .8. 

.58  44 
38  44 
.58  44 
38  44 

8.  8.  1 
42  .50' 
42  .50 

42  *52 

1 

u 
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licirister. — Mtitoroloirical  '^Tahlc 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory^  CaUonhtlL 

N.n — 'l'hc()bser\allous  arc  made  twice  e\crv  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  and  four  o’cl»K*k  aficr- 

lUKui _ The  second  Obsm  alion,  in  the  attenuKm,  iu  the  lirst  column,  is  taken  by  the  lUgiMir 

'riicriiionK*ler. 


Ailach. 

Ther. 


.Aiiacli. 
I  Ther. 


Wind..  Weather. 


Wind.*  VVcaihf 


.Dull,  but 
'warm,  fair. 

j  Ditto. 

'.Sunshine, 
Ivcry  warm. 

I  Ditto. 


Morn.\afli.. 

h.  showev. 

jMorn.  rsin,  . 
l<lay  fcuiith. 

^  Day  lair, 
‘rain  night. 
lUaiu  foren. 
'and  night, 
Uain  arti'm. 
.and  uigliu 
Kain  tou'ii. 

Minsli..d'ani. 

|l)ay  fair. 


.Sept.  16 


Ditto. 

Suush.foien. 
shower  al  tn.  | 
Dull,  warm 
ih.  rani  even,; 
|AfUi.  hcrtvy.  ^ 
sbrs.  rain.  *  i 
iForen.  shry’.  1 
!rain  nipht’  i 
!  Heavy  rain, 
'morn,  even. 
j.\flem.  tbun. 
Ur  iigliLrain. 
‘I’orn.  shry, 
aftern.  ihiiu. 
Day  fog. 
might  ram. 
jMom.b.rain. 
day  foggy. 

Ditto. 


,\vitli  Mindi. 
Morn,  I'iisu 
shr;-.  cM-n. 
'.Fair,  but 
|duli. 

(Fa.r,  wiili 

IMinshiiU'. 
."his.  111.1,  t 
of  liay. 
Morn.'iMM,  I 
day  Miii>)i.  ' 
,Fair,  wiiii  i 
sunsh.uain;.! 
IFair,  witli 
suiishiiK*. 

'  Dayfr.Miii.sli. 

Itaiu  night. 


.\verage  of  rain,  5.295. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

Erom  the  Gth  till  the  21st  of  Septcmlxir  there  was  more  or  less  rain  every  day, 
and  the  showers  were  generally  preceded  by  a  ha/y  mist,  or  clouded  atmosphere. 
l)ew-dro))s  hung  for  several  days  at  the  ear  of  standing  corn,  except  when  they 
were  washed  oil' by  falling  showers  :  this  continued  moisture,  under  a  high  temix;ra- 
turc,  irroduced  a  sprouting  on  all  top  sheaves  of  stooks ;  even  standing  wheat  and 
iKirley  had  begun  to  spring,  and  the  general  prosjxjct  had  become  most  alarming: 
fortunately,  however,  a  brisk  wind,  on  the  22d,  and  the  following  days  of  the  month, 
enabled  farmers  to  secure  the  remains  of  tlie  crojr,  and  by  the  30th,  fields  were  every 
where  clear,  with  very  few  exceptions.’  In  tlic  northern  jxirts  of  the  island,  indeed, 
where  the  weather  is  generally  precarious,  some  ptirt  of  the  crop  still  remains  ex* 
jMised  ;  but  though  this  may  be  a  losing  concern  to  individuals,  the  effects  will  not 
be  generally  felt. 

In  the  early  districts,  the  damage  sustained  by  the  rains  is  trifling.  In  the  midland 
counties,  on  the  most  exjxised  situations,  where  little  of  the  crop  was  secured  before 
the  rains  commenced,  a  considerable  loss  has  been  sustained  by  springing.  Where 
|)c:ise  lay,  cither  uncut  or  in  sheaves,  on  the  field,  the  straw  w^as  rotted,  and  the  pease 
much  deteriorated,  but  the  quantity  exposed  was  inct>nsi<{cruble  :  a  great  breadth  ot 
l>cans  stood  in  the  fields,  even  in  the  earlier  districts,  during  the  rains,  but  they  were 
not  much  injured.  Wheat  and  barley  turn  out  well  at  the  thrashing-mill,  and  yield 
line  samples.  Wheat  is  certainly  alx)vc  an  average,  and  barley  is  a  fair  crop.  Oats 
are  rather  deficient,  and  beans,  in  many  instances,  do  not  appear  richly  |)odded,  hut 
pease  w'ill  yield  a  full  return.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  month,  the 
weather  has  been  showery,  and  a  large  breadth  of  potatoes  yet  remain  in  the  ground , 
where  they  have  been  taken|up,  the  returns  are  exceedingly  various  ;  upon  the  whole, 
the  return  is  considerably  bclow'  an  ordinary  average.  T^imips  have  improved  con¬ 
siderably,  and  w  ill  be  fully  os  weighty  as  usual. 

Wheat  sowing,  after  fallow,  commended  in  the  earlier  districts  by  the  middle  of 
September,  and  a  fine  braird  has  bwn  obtained.  The  dit>pping  weather  is  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  sowing  this  grain  on  low  lands. after  beans,  and  that  operation  goe> 
on  slowly.  Some  clover  stubbles  have  been  plowed  and  sown  with  wheat,  but  niuc 
rcin,iins  to  be  got  in  the  ground,  and  the  aspect  of  the  weather  is  not  favourable. 
Pcithshlrc,  10//i  October 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds^frojn  Sept.  21  /o  Oct.  12,  1825. 

I  Sept.  21.  I  Sept.  28.  I  Oct.  5.  i  Oct.  12. 


8;ink  Stock . 

1^  cent,  reduced... 
F  cent,  consols.. 

F  cent,  do . 

I  F  cent,  do . 

Ditto  New  do . 

India  Stock.... . 

- Ronds . 

Kxchejjuer  bills, . 

(.’onsols  for  account. 
French  3  F  cents... 


Prices  of  Stocks.— —Pdinhur^hy  14//*  October  1825. 

1  Shares,  i  Paid  u 


XMOO  0  ()£.  100 
83  ()  8  83 

500  0  0  100 
100  0  0  6 
lOO  0  O'  100 

0  0  o'  100 
100  0  0|  10 
100  0  0|  10 
200  0  o!  10 
100  00  10 
10  0  0  10 

20  0  0  1 

10  0  0  10 

25  0  0  17 

25  0  0  11 

20  0  0  20 

10  0  0  3 

25  0  0  25 

Average.  400 
50  0  0  50 

100  0  0  40 

25  0  0  2 

,  50  0  0  20 

20  0  0  9 

20  0  ol  4 

50  0  Oi  3 

0  0  ol  0 

•  20  0  0  ^  2 

0  0  0  0 

25  0  0  '2 


Uoval  Rank  of  Scotland, . 

Rank  of  Scotland, . 

Commercial  Ranking  Company  of  Scotland,... 

National  Banking  Coiii{)any, . 

British  Linen  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Friendly  Insurance  Comimny,... 

(’alcdonian  Fire  Insurance  Company, . 

ilerculcs  Insurance  Conijwny, . 

North  British  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company,. . 

Insurance  Cornjrany  of  Scotland, . 

Scottish  Union  Insurance  Company, . 

West  of  Scotland  Insurance  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Coal  Gas  Company, . 

Ditto  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Leith  Oil  Gas  Company, . 

Edinburgh  Portable  Gas  Company...... . 

Edinburgh  Joint  Stock  Water  Comijany, . 

I’orth  and  Clyde  Canal  Company, . 

Union  Canal  Company, . . . 

Australian  Company, . 

C  aledonian  Iron  and  Foundry  Company....... 

Sbotts  Iron  and  Foundry  Company, . . 

Edinburgh  and  Leith  Glass  Company, . 

Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Alloa  Glow  Co.... 

North  British  Loan  ('oinpany, . 

l|^ndoo,  Leith,  Edits., &.  Glasgow  Shipping C'O, 

^'otch  Porter  Brewery  Company, . . . 

l‘«Ui  and  llaunburgh  Shipping  Company,.., 
Caledonian  Dairy  Company, . . . 


a 
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Jie!rister. — Bankrupts — Births, 


Alimiaketical  l^isT  of  English  Bankrupts,  announced  l)ct\vccn  tlic  33'i  of 
August  and  the  19lh  of  September  182.j;  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Adams,  .T.  BriRtol,  proper.  Jarmnn,  .1.  Bath,  haberdjishcr. 

Ailams,  tv.  Wallinpford,  Berks,  innkcc*i)cr.  Keelinp,  E.  and  E.  Harnley,  StafiTorJ,  lUnt-incr- 

liumcs,  W.  Miles’  lane,  clieeseinonjjer.  chants. 

ItariKs,  T.  nenninpton.  merchant  Lawson,  II.  P.  Ileslington,  l.anca.ster,  leather- 

llarrow.  T.  Liverpool,  corn  ;uid  Ilour-tlcaler.  cutter. 

Hate,  1'.  Hastings,  chemist  Low,  tVm.  Wood-street,  haberdasher. 

IJiuK,  A.  11  Bath.  IwokRclIcr.  Lynam,  G.  .Stoke-uiKjn-Treat,  Staffordshire,  flint 

Bishop,  fJ.  (ireat-Kast-chcap,  butcher.  and  colour-grinder. 

Boddington,  (’.  .1.  1  look-uorton,  Oxford,  inn-  Manning,  T.  B.  Po’tsea,  musie-sHler. 

kt“C}»;  r.  Mansell,  J.  Birmingham,  timber-merchant 

Boost*)',  W'.  f'olelie.stcr,  grocer.  Markland,  P.  .Norwich,  b’-cwiT. 

Bradfield,  J.  I.ond(m-wall,  grocer.  Morse,  J.  Oaventry,  w,x»lsrap!cr. 

Bridges,  (5.  B.  Oldham,  Lancaster,  draper.  Morti  ncr.  H.  S("»leHcld,  Bra  ILml,  dyer. 

Bryan,  J.  Lvnn,  ironmonger.  NiehoLson,  J.  Workington,  Cumberland,  flour- 

Bull,  K.  hristol,  gr(K*er.  dealer. 

Chadwick.  .1.  KennirgUm,  carj>c*ntcr.  O’lUilly,  E.  Exmonth-strect.  egent 

t  'larke,  J.  Ia>etls,  eabi net-maker.  Park,  T.  .1.  Westbourne-plaee,  Clielsen,  Iniild.  r. 

«  iarke,  1).  Walsall,  Stiflord,  dmjer.  Parrv,  II.  and  J.  Underwood,  Change  allev,  Coni- 

Criswell,  P.  Nottingham,  twist  maeliinc  maker.  hill,  bill-brokers. 

Cross,  C.  I.uiigatr  street  victualler.  Bob  on.  It.  .Seymour-place,  M.ary-lc  lK)nc,  c*ar- 

i)c  Bar,  J.  (;if)iux‘ster,  tsvieh-inaker.  jH-utcr. 

Dickson,  J.  Fish-street-hill,  haberdasher.  Sanrtwell,  .f.  Hoxton,  viettialler. 

Mods,  B.  High-.dreet,  Southwark.  lineU'rilrapcr.  .‘■iarell,  P.  Copthall  court,  merchant. 

Every,  I'.  Fore-street,  Limehousc,  anehor-smith.  S(*ldon.  1).  and  W.  llinde,  Liverp  lol.  merchants. 

J'ergU'On,  J.  Catterieiv,  seriven"r.  Sliiers,  K.  Maneiusst/***,  rotton-merehant 

Ft-rry,  S.  lligh-stre  -t,  shorcxliteh,  Irjseman.  .'smith,  J.  Ludgate-hill,  woollen-factor. 

Fidkm,  T,  IVldingUm,  Middlesex,  malLter.  .‘'tmojis,  .1.  Norwich,  yatn-faetor. 

Godl)er,  G.  Ue  llion-strtx*t  draper-  \Valsh.  P,  Bristol,  linen -<lraper. 

ii'oold,  H.  M.  F.  Brighton,  deaU  r.  Wheelhouse,  W.  Norwich,  linen-dnjKT. 

I  i.irrison.  !  1.  A.  Liverisool,  halx'riiashcr.  White, .).  jun.  MishojvWeannouth,  iron-foumU r. 

Harpur,  .1.  jun.  "W  illiams,  D.  Deptford,  slate-mcrchant 


Alphapetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies  and  Oividends,  announced 
September  18?j;  extracted  from  the  Edmljurgli  Gazette. 

SEiAlTESTR-VTIONS.  DIVIDENDS. 

‘otken,  Alexander,  mereliant  in  Dundee.  Laing.  John,  Kate  merchant  inr  Aberdt'cn ;  by  John 

itallingall,  David,  brewer  in  Loven.  F.<*slie,  manuf^aetnrer  there. 

-*.*rresler,  Alex.  liUiogr.iphicprintcr  in  Edinburgh.  M'Call,  Janies,  ^  Co.  inaxins  end  builders  in 
.eiiiin  *11,  Alexander,  ironmonger  in  Paiblcy.  Ayr;  by  George  Douglas,  merchant  in  GUs- 

heiup.  .io’*n.  m  •vh.-nl  in  I'erth.  go'^’.  *  •  ■ 

M’Cooil.  J.em  ,  wri'Jii  :n  PoUokshaws.  M'Donald,  Joiin,  late  merchant  in  Pertli;  by 

\l*l.areii,  Joint,  distiller  in  Comrie.  .lohn  Bower,  merchant  there. 

Manuel,  John,  junior,  .Sc  Co.  distillers  at  SloblK.  Martin,  James,  ^  Co.  merchants  in  Paisley;  by 

I'ark,  Bolx'rt,  Co.  eoinmissioa-agents  in  Glas-  the  trustee  there. 

cow.  Stephen,  John,  junior,  upholsterer  and  under- 

■^tc\eo.  Robert,  horse-hirer  and  horse-dealer  in  taker  in  Dundee ;  by  William  Kirkland  then*. 

F.<linburgh.  West  &  Eekford,  ooach-makeTR  in  Edinburgh; 

iVilson,  John,  j-enioif,  grocer  in  Glasg'iw.  by  Francis  Burke,  accountant  there. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


.‘sept.  2.  At  Ivuisannc.  Switzerland,  tlic  I-aIv  of 
A.  Scott  Broomfield,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

/).  At  Na  20,  Ihll-Street,  Ethnburgh,  tlie  l^y 
of  Colonel  William  Stewart,  otl  foot,  or  Cuff',  a 
son.  • 

7.  Mrs  Chancellor,  of  Shieldliill,  a  sjin.' 

.S.  At  Dll  use  Castle,  the  f-ady  of  William  ID). 
Esq.  of  Dnimmelzier,  a  daughter. 

.  U.  At  Portland  Place,  l/wdoo,  the  I.Ady  of  Sir 
Michael  Shaw  .‘stcv.art,  Bart,  a  daugliter.  , 

—  The  L-wdy  of  Major  Sands  Harvey,  of  CastiP 

.Semide,  a  dauglUer.  ,  , 

10.  At  Elgin,  Mrs  Colonel  Gordon,  IavcrIot*i>» 

12.  At  Barealdine.  the  I.ady  of  Duncan  Umi 
bell,  F-sq.  of  BarcaUUnc,  a  son.  A..,„.fml 

—  At  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Crawford, 

"  IS’mTS  UUl-Strcct,  Edinburgb.  the 
Dr  William  GairOncr,  Boltou-Strcet,  London,  * 

Athi.shousoih  Broughton  Place,  Edinlwig^ 
the  luidy  of  Patrick  Boyle,  Esq* 

"'—"’ai' Edinburgh,  Mrs  Gcotge  Waochopc,  * 
(bughtcr.  . 


BIRTHS'. 

1K2.J.  Felx  2!^  At  Madras,  the  Lady  of  David 
Hill,  E»(p  chief  secretary  to  the  Government,  a 
iKuighter. 

Aug.  4.  At  Hamburgh,  Mrs  ITiomas  W.  Ma¬ 
thews,  a  nor. 

2.V  At  Hirgbam  Cottage,  Berwicksliirc,  Mrs 
Douglas.  13,  Drummond  Place,  Edinburg'.i,  a 
daughter. 

21.  At  Ballvtruckle,  in  the  lil>:rtieR  of  Uie  city 
of  Waterford,  a  iMior  woman,  n.amej  Duggan, 
who  earns  a  livelihood  by  washing,  was  safely  de- 
liiereil  of  four  children— two  of  tlinii.wxsrt*  born 
at  six  o’ckK'k  in  the  morning,  .and  two  at  eleven. 

23.  At  Drmiston  Manse,  Mrs  Ramsay,  a  son. 

Jd.  At  Gurnley  Hall,  lieictMershirc,'  tlie  Lady 
•tt  Major  tirev.  Royal  .Scots  Greys,  a  daqghter. 

27.  At  Kirkwall.'  Mrs  John  Baikio.  a  nr^n. 

—  At  Dnlguiae  Mouse,  Mrs  Mc."cditli,  PentrC'. 
byclian,  a  son. 

?*J.  At  CAinU-Esk.'m,  the  I.ady  of  James  Dcii- 
niston  of  Colgrain,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

.”50.  At  Rose  mount,  near  ('Ampbeltown,  the 
I  ady  of  ib|>Liin  Hugh  tStevenson,  .A  sop. 

Scot  2.  At  Middlrlon  House,  Linlithgowshire, 

•  he  Lady  of  E.  W.  H.  Sdicnlcy,  Esq.  a  sou. 


lyofE.  W.  H.  Sciicnlcy,  Esq. 


1  "i'-i  j 


lu'Liisicr. — Marria<»es^ — Deaths- 
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1  '>*  At  rjwfouli.'i,  the  Lady  of  .1:1'.  liruce, 
L'O.  a  '■oil. 

M  l):ii!iw.ill,  Mrs  (Jeori^j  .Mackin/.ic,  .a  son. 

n;.  At  Daniiiail,  the  Lady  of  Capuin  lAx-h, 
It.  .V.  a  s«>n. 

—  .\t  ldrumpel!it  r,  .Mrs  nuehan.an,  a  son. 

i;.  At  Dunortii-Mreot,  L)runiiiio:i.i  lhaue,  Ldin- 
bur 'd,  >irs  U  ilhaiii  .Ma.wvfll  Little,  a  son. 

—  .U  Kilinburgh,  Mrs  Moir,  of  Leekie,  a  son. 

—  At  the  Lollegs  of  (JU^^gow,  the  Lady  of 

I).  K.  .’sandlord,  Ksij.a  (iaaglitcr. 

1!'.  At  .Moruin  Cottage,  i'ortobello,  Mrs  Henry 
a  iLiUghler. 

—  .\t  the  Manse  of  Greenlaw,  Mrs  Home,  a 
(laughter. 

111.  .\t  lirulge  Castle,  Mrs  ^^^aLson,  a  daughter. 

Ji'.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  lliehard  Mackeume,  a 
(laughter. 

—  At  1’-,  Great  George  S(iuarc,  Liveriwol,  Mrs 
Pillar,  a  son. 

.'1.  .Mr»  M:u*kcnzie,  Yo.  5,  rorth-.Street,  Kdin- 
burgli,  a  liaiigkter. 

.'j.  .'.l  f.duibuig:;.  tlie  Lady  of  .Major  Ciibitt, 
Koy  il  Artillery,  a  diiiiglKcr,  who  survived  but  a 
;h()Vt  tlllK*. 

—  \t7S,  George  Strect,  Kdinburgh,  Mrs  Ro¬ 
bert  NaMiiyt.h,  a  soa. 

A'.  At  Ld.nburgli,  the  Lady  of  John  Hamilton 
Colt,  Kstj.  a  daughter. 

MAliiHAGK*-'. 

isj't.  Aug.  Li.  At  liainilton,  Mr  Alexander 
M‘!\ni!:’.y,  to  Kliza,  eldest  daughter  of  Air  John 
itiwaii,  Ouinfries. 

‘JJ.  At  l.;uighoitn,  Mr  George  Seott,  senior, 
nierehant  theie,  to  .\ii->s  Helen  .'^eolt,  of  the  same 
I'ia'v. 

At  \  ettbyre,  W  illiain  Grierson,  Flsq.  second 
s  >1  oi  S;r  Kolxrt  Gtiersoii  of  Lag,  IJ.irL,  to  .Miss 
.laue  iicMtlie,  diiugliter  of  'rhomas  Realtie.  Ewi. 
ci'  Cneve. 

J'.K  At  .StcT.-kbridge,  George  Crichton,  Ks(j. 

N  icvviArih,  to  Catharine,  second  daughter  of  the 
l.ae  \\ iliiaiii  iorrester,  Esti.  of  Culiiiore,  .Stirling. 

~  .\t  t  aiuuiii  House,  l)r  James  J'iteairn,  to 
Ccviln,  V!»uiige-.t  dauglUer  of  tJavid  Thomson, 

W.'.-. 

■St.  .\t  Kdinburgh,  Mr  I’eter  Alitehellhill,  sur- 
goiii,  Dowiiie  I'laee,  I’ort  Hopetoun,  to  RclK'eea, 
(laughter  of  .Mr  Thoma.s  Brumby,  stonewaro-mer- 
ilia’it,  ItO'.e-.Mrc.'et. 

—  At  Lfilli,  .Mr  Robert  Schaw,  mereliant,  Ix’itb, 
to  .Margaret,  daughter  of  .Mr  Wiliuun  Auld,  mer- 
I'liaiit  there. 

•)L  .\t  London,  Kmest,  Comte  tie  Gersdorfl’,  to 
t!ie  Uoiiounible  Maria  Elizabeth  'rwislebui  Kien- 
l•e'i,  oTily  uaugliter  of  Lord  .Save  and  ••M.  le.  llis 
Itoyal  HighiiC'ss  I'rhiee  l..eopo!d  honoured  the 
eereiiKHiv  with  his  presence,  and  gave  the  bride 
away. 

•Vpt.  1.  At  .Stirling,  Mr  Edward  ('arritt,  of 
hrigg,  laiieolnshire,  to  Harriet,  second  daughter 
<»  UolKTt  Beaeoek,  Es(;.  of  biolsgirth  liou.se, 
iVrthshire,  and  nieee  of  the  Reverend  William 
fust,  Dauby  Hill,  Yhirkshire. 

•A.  At  lain'don,  the  Right  Hon.  Stratford  (Tan¬ 
ning.  his  .Majesty’.s  Aniba.ssador  at  ('omslauti nopie, 
to  Kliz}(  CharlotU',  eldest  daughter  of  James  .\lex. 
iiiider,  I'iiij.  of  .Sommerhill,  keiit.  M.  I*. 

•’».  .\t  New  Scone,  near  l*erth,  tlie  Rev.  William 
Murray,  Miu.'halis,  to  Miss  Jane  Stew.nrt,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Allan  Stewart,  Shuna, 
Appai. 

—  .Vt  Glasgijw,  Mr  John  Cullen,  inerehant, 
Stirling,  ti.)  Mls-s  Kli7.al)et!i  Gordon,  .Mal|«as. 

.At  St.  I.ukeV,  Chelsea,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Grant,  LL.U.  viear  of  West  Basliain,  Norfolk,  to 
•  •'iroline  Mary,  only  (iiughter  of  the  late  Charles 
Granie,  junior,  F:s<i.  judge  of  Runieah,  Bengal, 
and  grand  daughter  of  Charles  Oricme,  Esq.  of 
f>ean  Mouse,  Hants. 

“7  At  'rhames-Dittoii,  Captain  O.  F.  Lyon, 
1.  i\.  to  Lucy  Louisa,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
•ate  Ix>rd  FMw.ard  Fit/.4ieral(l. 

t».  At  .Stewartou  Man.sc,  James  Monteith,  Esq. 
Glasgow,  to  Lilias,  second  daughter  of  the  late 
Bev.  James  Douglas,  minister  of  blewartoti. 

d.  .\t  Uunnington,  John  Haig,  K.s(i.  of  Dublin, 
I?  dauglder  of  the  Lute  John  Haig,  Est^. 

Bonnington. 

At  Kdmburgli,  Roger  Duke,  Eii(i.  to  Elixa, 
only  daughter  ot  the  Late  Captain  L.  Oliphant  of 
hinneder. 


Sept.  !L  .\t  .\itkcnhcad,  Mungo  Campbell,  Esq. 
mereliant,  (ilasgow,  to  l.saliella,,  Gr.aigic  Gordon, 
eldest  daughter  of  John  (torUuu,  Es(|.  of  Aitken- 
head. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Turnhull,  mer¬ 
chant,  Leith,  to  Christian,  lifth  (laughter  of  Mr 
Ja.s.  Thomson,  of  the  Cess  Ulhce,  JaiiiesVStreeL; 

l‘J.  .AtNew  Monkland  .Manse,  Robert  M'Cul- 
loch.  Esq.  writer,  Airdrie,  to  .Margaret,  eldest 
dauglitcr  of  the  Rev.  Dr  James  Begg,  mmister  of 
New  Monkkuui. 

I. >.  At  Stirling,  Francis  William  Clark,  Ksep 
writer,  Stirluig,  to  Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  Jas. 
W  light.  Esq.  writer  ibere. 

—  At  'I'am,  W  illiam  W  alker,  Es(p  merchant, 
Glasgow,  to  .'sarah  W  ilsoii,  youngest  dauglitcr  of 
Robert  .Murray,  Es(i.  Tain,  Ross-shirc. 

II.  At  Ciasford,  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Saltoun, 
Esipto  l..ady  Cliarlotte  Cliarteris,  fourth  daugh¬ 
ter  ol  the  iiarl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

Ij.  At  Montrose,  Robert  Rickart  Hepburn, 
Eiq.  of  Riccarton.toElizabtth  Jane,  eldest uaugh- 
ter  of  Thomas  Bruce,  Euj.  of  .Vmol. 

—  .Vt  Castle  Forbes,  Aberdeenshire,  Sir  John 
Forbes,  Bart,  of  Craigievar,  to  the  lion.  Char¬ 
lotte  Eli/ubeth,  daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Forbes. 

id.  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  John  Stott,  leather-mer¬ 
chant,  Edinburgh,  to  Agnes,  second  daughter  of 
Idr  Joseph  Greenock,  ot  i.uilithgow. 

—  At  Biythswood  Hill,  the  Rev.  Laurentx- 
laickharl,  inmister  of  Inehinan,  to  Loui.sa,  only 
daughter  of  the  dtx*eased  David  Blair,  Fs<p 

lb.  At  (. all ier bank,  James  Finlay,  Es(i.  eldest 
sou  of  Kirkm.ui  Finlay,  FTmj.  of  Castle 'i’oward, 
to  Janet,  eldest  daughter  of  Hugh  Bogle,  Estp  of 
('aider  bank. 

i. ’U.  At  Kendal,  Mr  Allan  Anderson,  merchant 
there,  late  of  Balmaeleilan,  to  Miss  Charlotte, 
youngest  daughter  of  Mr  John  Edgar,  late  of  the 
Bengal  .irtillery'. 

—  At  Huntington,  county  of  Haddington,  .A.  I*. 
Robertson,  F.'sii.  merchant,  Leith,  to  Christina, 
eldest  daughter  of  W illiam  Ainslie,  Esq.  of  Hun¬ 
tington. 

—  .\t  No.  .'>0,  (’astle-Strc'et,  Edinburgh,  Wat- 
kill  William  Watkins,  Esip  younger  of  ^holto^, 
ill  tiie  county  of  Salop,  to  Christian,  daughter  ol 
the  late  Thomas  Watkins,  FTsq.  Linlithgow. 

ii. 5.  At  Vettbyre,  William  Grierson,  Fls<j.  second 
son  of  Sir  Roliert  Grierson  of  l.ag,  Bart,  to  Jane, 
daughter  of  'rhomas  Beattie,  Flsip  of  Crieve. 

•Jl.  At  Doncaster,  l.ieuteiiant  General  SharjK; 
of  lloddam,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Godfrey  Hig¬ 
gins,  Fls(i.  of  Skcllow  (irailge,  in  the  ecm’iity  of 
Vork. 

Lately'.  The  Count  do  NiepiH'rg,  to  the  Arch¬ 
duchess  .Vlari.'t  l.ouisa,  the  widow  of  Bonaparte. 
'I'he  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  has  on  all  ocra- 
sioiis,  shown  himself  an  indulgent  p.ireiit,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  favoured  this  miion,  ami,  in  tckcii 
of  Ins  u|>prubati()ii,  it  is  .said,  w’ill  raise  the  Count 
to  the  dignity  of  a  i‘rince. 

DEA'IHS. 

Ib'-M.  Feb.  'Jl.  At  Broach,  Ifoinliay,  Lieutenant 
Janies  Hay,  of  the  10th  regiment  of  native  in¬ 
fantry. 

June  1-.  At  fkxvrgc  Town,  Demerara,  aged  S.i, 
Mr  James  Maegregor,  merchant,  only  son  of  Mr 
Ma'zercgor,  .*'t.  Anuiew’s  .‘'(juare.  He  wa.s  a  most 
dutiful  son,  Just  and  hniMiurnhle  in  all  his  tran.-- 
aetions.  I  le  i.s  much  and  justly  rt*flretl(*d. 

2.5.  on  his  p.Ls.-age  to  Flngland  from  Bombay, 
aged  IS,  lacuL-Colonel  F'rancis  F'reiich  StaunUai, 
(,'.  B.  -Aid-de-Cainp  to  the  Governor-General  of 
India,  and  late  Commandant  of  Ahminlnaggar. 

Aug.  !L  At  .Maravilhas,  Madeira,  Lady  Jardine, 
widow  of  Sir  .Mexandcr  Janline,  Bart,  of  Appel- 
garth,  Dumfries-shire. 

11.  At  Thoryie,  Mr  Samuel  Birks,  aged  RH). 
He  was  the  only  person  living  in  those  parts  who 
recollected  hearing  the  late  Rev.  John  Wesley 
preach,  before  he  left  (’ollege.  I'his  was  cm  a 
visit  which  Mr  Wesley  paid  to  W’entwortli  House, 
in  company  with  his  father,  the  Hector  of  FTp- 
wortli,  m  1  <."3. 

21.  At  his  house,  No.  6,  DrummoiKi-Street, 
FMinburgh,  Mr  John  Flwart,  stabler. 

22.  At  No.  Il  l,  LaurUton  RInce,  Edinburgh, 
William,  youngest  son,  and,  on  the  2dtb  currtfiit, 
Agnes,  eldest  daughter  of  .Mr  James  M‘ Naught, 
merchant. 
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Aup  2.**.  At  I)UTkU*o,  in  the  year  of  his  a^o, 
Mr  Arihilialil  t)pilvic,  men’hiint,  aiul  for  eewral 
soars  one  of  the  mapii»trates  of  that  Uiis'n. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Abbotshull,  the  lies'.  Wil¬ 
liam  Antierson,  minister  of  that  fiarish,  in  the 
oiM  year  of  his  a^je.— I’niier  the  guidance  of  an 
excellent  father,  in  the  Ivisom  of  an  allectioJiate 
family,  were  fostered  those  i»ious  and  ffenerouj 
dispositions,  so  well  suited  to  the  sacred  profes- 
urii,  upon  which  he  entered  with  his  whole 
heart,  lie  sought  not,  in  his  public  instructions 
to  obtain  tlic  re|»utation  of  poimlarity,  but  faith¬ 
fully  endeavoured  to  inculcrite  the  principles  of 
Clin-tian  faith  and  duty,  and  diligently  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  more  unostentatious  hut  no  less  use- 
lul,  oflices  of  jversonal  insjHvtion,  and  ]>rivate 
visiLation.  If,  at  any  time,  a  shade  of  iK'pression 
was  thrown  over  his  too  susce|>tib!e  heart,  it  was 
when  the  thought  was  awakencsl,  that  Ivis  ileli- 
<  ate  state  of  health  prevented  him  from  lahiur- 
ing,  yet  more  assiduously,  in  dividing  the  bri>nd 
<»f  life  among  h'ls  little"  lliK'k.  Their  teinjMiral, 
and,  .above  all,  tlieir  spiritual  intercuts,  were  never 
K*i»arated  from  his  thoughts;  and  thos<>  who  were 
permitted  to  share  his  wnlidential  hours  must 
nave  witnessed  how  beautifully  was  displayed,  in 
his  unostentatious  character,  the  aiTcctionate  pas¬ 
tor.  Many  of  those  among  whom  he  lalxiuresl, 
with  real  and  assiduity,  for  fifteen  years,  will  liear 
tiNtimony  to  the  purity  of  his  manners,  the  l»cnc- 
volence  of  his  disjKxsition,  and  the  mildness  of 
his  piety.  In  privab;  life,  the  irreparable  priva¬ 
tion  of  his  amiable  worth  is  teiiilieil  by  the  grief 
of  his  disconsolate  widow,  anil  mourning  relatives, 
by  whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved.  Tlvough  he 
disregarded  the  applause  of  the  world,  from  a 
conviction  of  his  neing  but  an  unprofitable  ser- 
V  ant,  yet  an  upright  arul  honouraWe  man,  and  a 
faithfi'il  Christian  pastor,  should  not  descend  to 
I  he  grave  without  a  tribute  of  grateful  and  .'ifFec- 
t  innate  remembrance'. 

I’T.  At  Dundee,  Ann,  and,  on  tlie  ITth  current, 
Margaret,  daughters  of  the  Hev.  David  Husseli. 

—  At  Auldeathie,  Miss  Margaret  Liston,  ilaugh- 
terof  the  Lite  lle\.  Itobert  Li'.ton,  minister  of 
Abcrdoiir. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Core,  wife  of  Mr  Charles 
1  lenry  Core,  late  merchant  in  Edinburgh. 

1%  At  Buchlyvie,  the  Rev.  William  Speirs, 
j>a.tor  of  the  United  Associate  Congr^ation  there, 
in  the  56tli  year  of  his  age,  and  loth  of  his  mini¬ 
stry. 

I'll.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Wight,  relict  of  Alex. 
>>'ight.  Esq.  advocate,  formerly  Solicitor-General 
of  Scotland. 

—  At  Inverary,  Mr  Donald  M‘Lean,  merchant 
there. 

ol.  At  Greenock,  suddenlvt  in  the  prime  of  life, 
Mrs  Margaret  Maxwell,  wife  of  the  Hev.  William 
Auld. 

—  At  \a  18,  Kier -Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Matgaret  Thoin>on,  wife  of  Mr  John  Hill,  mer- 
el'.ant. 

—  At  Bortobello,  Major  James  Davidson,  late 
in  the  si*rvice  of  Uie  Honourable  EasMndia  Com¬ 
pany. 

—  At  tlic  Manse  of  Ormiston,  Mrs  Mary  Jolin- 
ston,  wife  of  the  Kcv.  John  llainsay. 

Sept.  1.  At  Glasgow,  Miss  Jean  Duncan,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Mr  .Andrew  Duncan,  printer  to  the  Univer¬ 
sity. 

—  At  Glenfuir  House,  Helen  Geddos,  wife  of 
Robert  Graliam,  Esq.  Whitehill. 

At  Cu|iar,  Catharine,  third  daughter  of  Mr 
I  lorsbrugh. 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Abemethy,  Pertlishire,  Mrs 
Jane  Giileiipie,  relict  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Duncan, 
late  minister  of  Abemethy. 

—  At  North  Lufl'enham  House,  Rutland,  the 
Right  Hon.  I.july  .Anne  Noel,  aged  87,  sixth 
daughter  and  last  surviving  child  of  the  late  Bajv 
list,  Earl  of  Gainsborough.  By  her  death,  .Sir 
(^rard  Noel,  Hart,  her  Ladyship’s  nephew’,  o^ 
tains  an  addition  of  .£.2000  a-year  to  his  projiertv. 

—  .At  Aberdeen,  ANilliam  Shepherd,  Esq.  for¬ 
merly  one  of  the  Bailies  of  that  city,  in  the  8L<th 
year  of  his  age- 
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Sept.  4.  At  her  house,  Melville-Street.Edinburr*. 
Mrs  Mary  Stuart,  relict  ol  the  late  Charles  stuai 
Esq.  ‘ 

—  At  EdinlHirgh,  Mr  Alexander  Hal!,  buiKi.v 
Thi-stle-Strcet. 

S,  Mrs  Philadelphia  Barbara  M'Murdo,  wiiV,>f 
Norman  Lockhart,  Esq.  of  'I'arbrax. 

—  .At  Oban,  Mrs  Mary  .M'Lart),  wife  of  Wiv. 
Campbell,  late  ('olleetor  of  Customs  Uierc. 

fi.  .At  his  house,  Carrubber’s  Closi',  Eduibur 
Mr  James  Uorthwick,  wire- worker,  aged  Z~.  ' 

In  Montague  .Square,  General  Steveiis,  in  u.  ' 
85d  yc*ar  of  his  age. 

—  At  liinns,  Robert  Montgomerie,  E^^l.  oi 
Baniahill. 

7.  .At  North  Park,  Mrs  Helen  Bogle,  wife  of 
John  Hamilton,  Esrp 

—  .At  Kelsq,  Mrs  Robson,  relict  of  Uie  Lite 
James  Robson,  Esq.  ol  Samiston. 

—  At  his  seat,  Weston,  StalTordshire,  in  the 
Clth  year  of  his  age,  the  Right  Hon.  Orlaiulo 
Karl  of  Bradford,  after  a  paiiiful  and  liiigtnng 
iihicss  of  nearly  two  years. 

9.  .At  Jersey,  after  a  short  illness,  Tiioiiuis  l)« 
maresii,  Esq.  Deputy  Conimissiiry  (ieneral. 

—  At  Alborough,  of  tlic  choleiu  raorlus,  .-'.tii  r 
a  short  but  very  severe  illness,  the  wife  of  John 
Tempest,  Usq.  "and  only  surviving  sister  ol  lim\. 
late  Duke  of  Uueclcuch  and  t^uc'ensbeny,  K.i’.. 
&e. 

—  At  Glasgow’,  Mrs  Sarah  Riddell,  reliit  of  Mr 
John  Slraw,  b<x)kseller  in  that  city,  aixl  sister  ol 
tlie  late  Alexander  Riddell,  Esq. 

—  At  ‘J.>,  .\cw-Strcet,  Canongate,  Eilinlnirgli. 
in  her  ITtli  year,  Clementina,  daughter  oi  >1: 
John  Ruthven. 

10.  .At  7,  Stafiord-Strect,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  I'liiia- 
beth  Forster,  widow  of  Thomas  Gregson,  1  mj.  of 
Blaekburn. 

—  At  Ayr,  Mr  John  Gibb,  merchant. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  W.  M.  Greig,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  C.  Greig,  St.  Niman's. 

—  At  Stirling,  .vlr  Henry  llediiath,  watdimaktr. 

11’.  At  Richmond,  Mis  Wellesley  Pole  Long 
AVellesley. 

—  .At  Tichfield,  Hants,  James,  fiftli  son  of  Ad 
miral  Sir  Archibald  Collingwooti  Dickson,  Bart 
of  Sydenham. 

10.  At  Cardoness,  in  the  89th  year  of  his  age. 
Sir  DtiVid  Maxwell,  Bart. 

—  At  her  house,  liil,  Prince’s  Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Miss  Catharine  Gibson,  daughter  ol  the 
late  Thomas  Gibson,  Esq.  of  Muirton. 

—  At  Cooper’s  Hill,  Surrey,  Lord  Langford,  in 
the  sixty-thml  year  of  his  age. 

11.  At  Banff;  Patrick  Dutf,  Esq.  of  Camou.sie. 
Banffshire. 

—  At  68,  Nicolson-Street,  Edinburgh,  much 
lamented,  Mrs  Mary  Lookup,  sixjuscof  Mr  John 
Ainslie.  ,  , 

Lately.  In  North  .America,  where  he  had  gone 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  Hugh  1^*1* 
of  the  colony  of  Demerara.  eldest  son  of  Uie  de- 
cease<l  John  Rose,  Esq,  of  Ardnagrask.  _ 

—  At  his  seat,  Ca»tle  Howard,  in  the  78tn 

of  his  age,  the  Earl  of  (’arlisle,  K.  G.  ami  Loni 
Lieutenant  of  the  East  Riding  of  A  orkshire. 

—  Of  aimplexy,  at  La  Manclia,  the  Baron  d- 
Erolcs,  in  the  4()th  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  .Senna,  Southern  Africa,  Mr  George  Mi- 
patrick,  surgeon  R.  N.  son  of  Mr  George  Kn|'at- 
riek,  Craignestoch,  Glasgow.  In  June  * 
party,  consisting  of  Mr  P’orbes,  botanist,  sent  out 
by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  I/ondon,  Liwu*- 
nant  C.  Brow’n,  and  Mr  Kilpatrick,  both  of  his 
.Majesty’s  ship  Leven,  on  a  voyage  of  sun  ey  aioni, 
the  eastern  cxiast  of  Africa,  under  the  coomiH '» 
of  Captain  W.  F.  W .  Owen,  volunteered  their  ser¬ 
vices  on  an  inland  expetlition  to  explore  the  rue 
Zamb^i  or  Cuaraa,  and  the  country  ’ 

they  were  next  to  have  proceeded  through 
heart  of  the  country  to  laitakoo,  ^here 
missionaries  reside,  thence  to  ur 

had  not  proceeded  far  up  the  river,  '^hen 
Forbes  fell  a  victim,  and,  so®**  ^me¬ 

at  Senna,  his  two  comi>amons  shared  in*  ““ 
ly  fate. 
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